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JUICY “i SSREE T 


Rich som ...dreamy days of golden sunshine... silver lakes in 
settings of green, winding streams that murmur along through 
tropical verdure—this is Florida! e Here, in this paradise of palms 
and poinsettias, all nature joins forces in producing the finest favors 
f a fair land—Florida oranges and grapefruit. @ The Florida 
citrus Growers Clearing House Association, representing 90% of 
the industry, is following practical and progressive policies in estab- , 
lishing higher standards of production and pack, and is employing 
nodern methods in extending distribution. Advertising Head- 
quarters is its business partner in this effort. e Sun-sweetened 
and juicy ripe, golden good and health heavy—that’s the magic, 
merchandising message of Florida flavor carried to many millions! 
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AGROPOLIS 





OOK at. those 

miles and miles of 
rolling farm lands— 
those snug, modern 
farm homes. That's 
Acropouis. See those men. They’re at work/ Work 
with a capital “W,” with never a thought of Wall 
Street or mergers or margins. 

The stock they’re interested in is live stock. Prices 
they think about are the prices their produce brings. 
And they are working hard because they get good 
money for what their work produces. They will spend 
a large share of their earnings for shoes, foods, motor 
cars, home equipment . . . the things you make. 

Talk to these men . . . and their families . . . through 
the publications they read—Standard Farm Papers— 
eight non-duplicating agricultural papers that reach 
AGROPOLIS intimately. 2,000,000 prosperous farm 
homes . . . homes that need your product, and can 
afford to buy it. 

















Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is always local— 
The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 
The Nebraska Farmer The Pr ssive Farmer 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead Hoard’s iryman 
Prairie Farmer Breeder’s Gazette 
™ ‘~ oo Stock & Home, The American Agriculturist 
t. Pa 


The STANDARD fix UNIT 
One order—one billing 


NEW YORK—wWallace C. Richardson, Inc., Eastern Managers, 250 Park Avent 
CHICAGO—C. L. Burlingham, Western Manager, 307 North Michigan Aven 
SAN FRANCISCO—1112 Hearst Building 
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Diversification—The Answer 
to Narrow Profit Margins 


How Diversification and Distributed Risks Promote Profits by Increasing 
the Unit of Sale to the Individual 


By Carl Reimers 


President, Reimers & Whitehill, Inc. (Advertising Agency) 


TOWADAYS when I go into a 
N National Grocery I see the 
soap, the sugar, the canned fruits 


The drug stores have poached on 
the preserves of the book stores. 
The groceries are poaching on the 


and vegetables and all the other 
the word 
I also notice a 
few drug store staples—for in- 


items that 
calls to my mind. 


stance, a nationally 
known brand of 
milk of magnesia. 

For years I have 
been going in and 
out of the Grand 
Central Station in 
New York. As I 
have gone through 
Liggett’s I have 
stopped to examine 
—and very often to 
buy—books spe- 
cially priced from 
publishers’ over- 
stocks. But even as 
I bought, there al- 
ways came to me 
the purely conven- 
tional feeling that 
a drug store is not 

place 


bought otherwise! 
Now it is hard 


“groceries” 


territory of the drug stores. 
both grocery and drug chains have 
been threatening the profits and the 
monopoly of the by chains. 














ANUFACTURERS have 

had to contend for sev- 

eral years with narrow profit 

margins that seem continu- 

ally to become still nar- 

It appears that 1930 

will see no change in this 

trend toward am profits 
per unit of 

The chains ae have had 
to contend with narrow profit 
margins. In fact, the situation 
with the chains became evi- 
dent long before it started to 
trouble manufacturers and 
they have probably had it in 
a more acute form. 

It should be of interest, 
therefore, to manufacturers 
to learn what the chains are 
doing to meet the problem 
of smaller profit margins. 
This article provides that in- 
formation, 

















And 


hich came 
ar the hen or 
the egg?” is no 
harder riddle than 
to decide whether 
cigarettes suddenly 
became popular 
with women be- 
cause the tobacco 
could be easily 
bought in places 
frequented by wo- 
men buyers, or 
whether the other 
chains trailed after 
the cigar stores 
because the ladies 
had to have their 
Camels and Old 
Golds. 

There is the same 
trend toward di- 
versification in the 
cigar stores, chain 
and independent. 


| The typical inde- 


pendent _neighbor- 


o discover a drug store, inde- 


ent and $1 reprints, especially of 
mysteries, Westerns and novelized 


hood cigar store in the Bronx, for 
instance, is a combination news- 
stand, stationery shop, toy-and- 
candy store—so that the retail 
phenomenon. we are considering is 
not merely a characteristic of the 
chains alone. 


Table of Contents on page 186 
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The chain tobacco stores have 
gone the same way as the other 
chains—and somewhat in the same 
direction as the little independent 
cigar shops. The United Cigar 
Stores, starting with a long and 
varied line of cigars, cigarettes and 
tobaccos, added smoking acces- 
sories, then a line of toilet goods 
specially made for the chain, and 
now the candy counters, fountain 
and quick lunch service that have 
so long been drug store features 
—and sometimes the  cut-price 
books that were first dumped on 
and through the drugstores. 
Novelties and gifts, entirely un- 
related to smoking accessories, are 
now found in the stores of the 
larger cigar chains nearly as often 
and nearly as profusely as in the 
big drug chains. 

In short, the Liggett stores and 
the United and the Whelan stores 
will soon be 100 per cent competi- 
tive, for the drug stores have zone 
into the tobacco business and the 
cigar stores are in the “drug store” 
(if not the ancient drug) business, 
and both are selling books and 
stationery and gift novelties. 

Even when you do find an excep- 
tion, like that pointed out in Print- 
ers’ Inx, November 21, 1929, by 
Francis K. Munsch who “aban- 
doned the sale of sauerkraut and 
Ford parts and returned to dispens- 
ing drugs,” you learn that the com- 
petitors of this rare druggist who 
is not diversifying are content to 
see him specialize. They turn over 
to him prescriptions to dispense, 
and one actually has decided, says 
Mr. Munsch, to have no prescrip- 
tion department in his own drug 
store at all. 

You will remember that long be- 
fore the grocery chains began cut- 
ting prices on popular brands of 
cigarettes they had started to take 
business away from the butcher, 
though fresh meats were much 
harder for them to stock than any- 
thing they had been handling. And 
many independent butchers now 
stock canned vegetables and in 
other ways are edging over toward 
a grocery line. The chain grocers 
are finding the meat business profit- 
able, if we can judge from the 
rapid gain in grocery-meat stores, 
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grocery-only chain units increased 
about 18 per cent. 

All this criss-cross competition 
has annoyed not only the dealers 
independent and chain, who suf. 
fered business losses thereby, but 
hardly less the tidy-minded theor 
ists and academic writers on djs. 
tribution and its “legitimate” chan. 
nels. They are like the dramatic 
critics who lamented the popularity 
of vaudeville and then bemoaned 
the movies and are now regretting 
the talkies and the anomalous plays 
that are only a series of 10-20-3) 
acts strung together on a flimsy 
backstage plot. ; 

Limiting a grocery chain to gro. 
ceries is quite as lacking in realistic 
criticism as invoking the Aris- 
totelian canons of dramatic unity 
to damn a play like “Show Girl.” 
“Show Girl” was a good play be 
cause Jimmy Durante is amusing 
and because the box office showed 
a profit. 

The tendency toward diversifica- 
tion in the chains is good or bad— 
but not because it does or doesn't 
fit in with certain classic theories 
about categories of retail stores or 
tracks along with such musty by- 
words as specialization and simpli- 
fication. No, we shall have to be 
pragmatic and call it good or bad 
after we know whether it works or 
not, whether it pays bigger divi- 
dends than the 100 per cent grocery 
or the simon-pure-and-nothing-but- 
tobacco shop. The basic test of 
rightness in a method of retail- 
ing is the color ink that predomi- 
nates in the ledgers—is it red or 
black 

To go back to the entertainment 
industry again: remember how suc- 
cessfully the movie cathedrals 
added grand settings, vaudeville 
and symphonic music—diversified 
lines of entertainment, not “legiti- 
mately” connected with the cinema? 
They did it to attract more patron- 
age and sell a larger, more expen- 
sive, more profitable unit of their 
goods to each customer. 

And you can bet there is nothing 
in the statement, no matter how it 
is dolled up with amusing pictures 
of the old-time crossroads rural 
emporium, that the modern chain is 
swinging through a cycle that is 


nearly 80 per cent in a period when getting back to the general store 
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opularit, 
emoaned 
egretting 


HERE have been years when any 


to gro kind of advertising in any kind of 
e Ate media produced results. 

= Girl? 1930, on the other hand, looks to be one 
play be of the years when great skill in the prepa- 


ration of copy and the selection of media 
will be required to maintain sales volume. 


In such times the cultivation of known 
markets through media of great intensive 
power, constitutes the most effective use 
of the advertising dollar. 


During the past year Christian Herald 
readers contributed an average of $710 
per day to the various charitable enter- 
prises sponsored by the magazine—the 
highest average in five years. 


We feel that no greater evidence of con- 
sistent reader interest, buying power and 
ainment responsiveness on the part of the readers 


OW suc: of a magazine could be offered. 
thedrals 


udeville 
rersified 
“legiti- 


=f! CHRISTIAN HERALD 


expen- 


yf their 419 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


GRAHAM PATTERSON J. PAUL MAYNARD 
Vice-President Advertising Manager 
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stage of retailing evolution. Why 
twit the chains any more than the 
department stores for being like 
the old-time general store? Did 
not the department stores evolve 
from the dry goods stores by di- 
versifying the commodities they 
carried so that they might sell 
more goods to each customer? 
They were not imitating the gen- 
eral store: their methods and re- 
sults were different. 


Another Sort of Diversification 


The department stores have at- 
tempted another sort of diversifica- 
tion, namely, in methods of selling: 
they have developed mail order de- 
partments on a large scale; they 
have built up contract selling to 
hotels, hospitals and other institu- 
tions on many lines; and many of 
them are becoming chains by 
mergers, by affiliations, and by es- 
tablishing branches in outlying 
suburbs of the store’s home city. 

Of course, the diversification that 
is going on in the chains is bring- 
ing them to a point where they 
superficially resemble the general 
store in carrying nearly everything. 
But there are far more differences 
than similarities between the di- 
versifying chains and the omnium- 
gatherum old general store. Then, 
no competition. Now, hardly any- 
thing but! Then, carrying nearly 
everything, because customers had 
nowhere else to go. Now, carrying 
as varied a line as the chain can, 
because there are so many other 
places the customer can go and 
the chain is so scared he will go! 

But the main differences are the 
modern methods of the chain, its 
operation on a narrow profit 
margin, and its better planned 
diversification. 

Its narrow margin has been a 
source of great strength to the 
chains. The chain store is popular 
because it passes on to the cus- 
tomer so much of the savings it 
makes from centralized buying and 
low-cost selling. But here also lies 
one weakness of the chain: narrow 
margins have hindered the chains 
from making many of the experi- 
ments that other types of business 
can afford to try. In most in- 
stances, the chains have not dared 
use advertising except to proclaim 











cut prices. They have been eves 
slower than the department stores 
to advertise service and quality. 

But let us stick to merchandising 
and forget promotion. Increasing 
the number of chain units will not 
in any way remedy the dangers of 
a narrow margin of profit. A small 
percentage of net profit in the aver. 
age store of a chain is not made 
any bigger for the whole chain, 
however large the number of stores 
in the chain. The Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Company, with more 
than 15,000 stores and sales this fis- 
cal year over a billion dollars, nets 
only 2% cents profit on each dol- 
lar of Sales. The large number of 
stores is a contributing factor to 
the narrow margin: it makes pos- 
sible advantageous purchases and 
in this way and other ways is 
a part of the system that keeps 
down selling costs. Therefore, so 
long as the chain policy is to pass 
on a considerable portion of all 
these savings, the number of store 
units is not going to widen this 
spread. 

What the chain can do—and 
what the chains have done—is to 
cut selling cost still further. They 
are good at that sort of thing, and 
now they have done it in a new 
way. Not consciously maybe. | 
imagine they usually did it just by 
following the old rule of making 
space pay for itself—a continuously 
harder thing to do as space in- 
creased in cost and the number of 
clerks per 1,000 square feet of floor 
space also increased. 

To make space pay for itself, the 
chains had to increase the average 
sale per customer; and it was soon 
apparent that the only way to do 
this was to add new types of goods. 
The idea would have been so re- 
volting to most retailers that it 
could never have been adopted. & 
The ordinary grocer would have got a 
said, “Well, if I can’t sell Mrs.§—s 
Jones a bigger order of groceries, ff! like 
I’m through. I won’t stock fresh 
meat or cigarettes. I’m a grocer.” 

But fortunately the chain store 
mind was not inhibited by artificial 
and false notions of what were 
legitimate goods for such and such 
a type of retail store to carry. The 
same sort of mental elasticity and 

(Continued on page 161) 
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“SATURDAY: Cleaned furnace 
this morning. Full of clinkers. 
Spoke to Dad again about an 
oil burner. He’s beginning to 
crack! Replaced spark plugs 
on bus. We need a new tire. 
Will tell Dad after dinner to- 
morrow; he’ll be gon ripe 
then. Played golf with Joe 
Tinker this afternoon. He has 
a swell new bag, with zipper 
ckets. Mother wants to know 
what I want for birthday. The 
bag is it. Danced with Myrtle 
t Country Club tonight. She’s 
got a hot line. Can you imagine? 
—says she likes my neckties! 
I like her.” 


We wouldn’t have you believe 
that every entry in Bob’s 
diary is packed as full of 
selling pressure as this 
one. But we do want to 
register, and strongly 
that boys like Bob spend 
a goodly portion of their 
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HE DIARY OF 
BOB HINKS, JR. 


The J YOUTHS COMPANION 
mencan 


Detroit 










time lobbying in the family buy- 
ing councils for modern mer- 
chandise which catches their 
fancy. Somehow, they have a 
way of having their way—often 
—— to make progressive 
manufacturers sit up and take 
notice. 

Over 700,000 boys like Bob 
Hinks read the merged 
AMERICAN Boy and YOUTH’S 
COMPANION. 85% are of high- 
school age and older. Man-sized, 
man-minded. Really men in 
everything but years. Whether 
you make oil burners or neck- 
ties, advertise to them in their 
favorite magazine. April forms 
close February 10th. 


Boy 


Michigan 
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sold ... in|¢ 


18 % of all american motor cars 
30 % of one company’s baking powder 


24 % of all american sewing machines 


For years the principal exports from the United States 


were foodstuffs and raw materials. Now over 50% of 


our products sold in foreign markets are manufac- 
tured articles. 

This trend is indicative of the growing opportunity 
that exists for the continued expansion of American 
business. For many products the present problem is 
one of intensifying activity in those markets where an 
investment will bring the most immediate return. The 
countries requiring more intensive cultivation can follow 


in order of their importance. 


@ An intimate knowledge of the determining factors 
can only be ascertained by investigations conducted 
within each country. The methods to be pursued in 
developing intelligent promotion must aisorest on facts 
brought to light through local surveys. 

Through fifteen main offices and ten sub-offices, 
covering fifty-eight nations, the J. Walter Thompson 
Company offers a world-wide system of market analysis 


and foreign advertising — an organization manned 
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foreign markets 


35 % of one maker’s razor blades 
30 ‘4 of one company’s facial cream 


44 ‘/, of all american typewriters 
and accessories 


largely by native personnel operating under the direc- 
tion of Americans. The total population covered by 
these offices is six times as large as the United States; 
the per capita buying power is far higher than gener- 


ally realized. 


@ Through these foreign offices, the J. Walter Thompson 
Company offers American business accurate surveys. 
In advance we can locate markets, determine their im- 
portance, and forecast the investment necessary in sales 
promotion and advertising. 

For full information please write us direct at our 


New York address. 


J. Walter Thompson Company 
New York - Graybar BUILDING - 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


Chicago, Boston, Cincinnati, San Francisco . Montreal, 
Canada . London, Paris, Madrid, Berlin, Stockholm, 
Copenhagen, Antwerp, Warsaw . Alexandria, Egypt; 
Port Elizabeth, South Africa . Buenos Aires, Argentina; 
Sao Paulo, Brazil « Bombay, India «+ Sydney, Australia 











The American Austin Makes Its 
Advertising Debut 


This New Car Will Attempt to Fill a Hole in the American Market 
By Eldridge Peterson 


AST fall, when it was an- 

nounced that the Austin car, 
which has been manufactured in 
England for the last seven years, 
was to invade the American auto- 
mobile field, much curiosity was 
expressed concerning the chance it 
would have in penetrating this 


rially widened this market. Or, as 
one of the business-paper adver- 
tisements explains: “Other cars 
fight for present markets. The 
American Austin creates new mar- 
kets of its own. Thousands of 
American families need a second 
car. They don’t buy one because 





highly competitive mar- 
ket. There has also been 
corisiderable interest 
concerning the line of 
attack the makers of 
the Austin would adopt 
in getting American dis- 
tribution. 

These questions are 
answered to a great ex- 
tent by the business-pa- 
per advertising which is 
appearing on behalf of 
the American Austin. 
The American organiza- 
tion is now in the proc- 
ess of developing a 
dealer organization and, 
in conjunction with a 
pre-showing made at 
New York, recently 
made its advertising de- 


safes the 1930 
ales s problem-. 








but to the trade. The a — 1 — 


next showing will be at 





Chicago, followed by a 


presentation in other | Hora sHaton’ N Y. sHOW WEEK 


PRE-SHOWING FOR THE TRADE 





cities. Color pages in | -—===== a 
class magazines will AMERICAN 
start in March and ad- USTIN©) 





vertising in general 








magazines in April. One of a Series Introducing the American Austin 


This trade advertising 
reveals that the selling 
campaign on the new car will be 
based on the idea of filling a hole in 
the American automobile market. 
The opening in the American auto- 
mobile scheme, which the Austin 
organization feels exists, is the need 
for an inexpensive and economical 
“second” car to serve as an auxil- 
iary to the American family’s 
larger automobile. The recent 
stepping up of the Ford, the backers 
of the Austin feel, has mate- 


to the Trade 


it costs too much to run. Show 
them a car that is not only inex- 
pensive to buy but also economical 
to run and they will buy it.” 

The “second” car appeal will be 
addressed to no special class. By 
getting the Austin first into the 
hands of social and business leaders 
in each community, the American 
Austin Car Company, Ince., is 
hoping to spread the acceptance of 
the car by all classes. 
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New Paved Highway 


to Connect New York and 
Chicago . . . Concrete Road 
One Thousand Miles Long 
to Be Built This Year 








If you read that headline in the New York Times or 
the Chicago News, you’d be startled, wouldn’t you? 








Beg your pardon_—~ 


We were just spoofing to make you realize what 
we’re doing out in the Iowa corn fields. 


The new paving under construction in Iowa this 
year is equivalent to building a concrete road 
from New York to Chicago—1,000 miles costing 
$30,000,000.00. At the end of the year Iowa will 
have 3,300 miles of state concrete highway and 
|,600 miles of gravel, a total of 4,900 miles sur- 
faced highway. In a few years Iowa has been 
changed from a mud roads state to one of the six 
states ranking highest in paved highways. 


Thanks to improved highways, thousands of 
Iowans living 75, 100 and even 200 miles away, 
shop in Des Moines—and Des Moines newspapers __ 
are delivered by carrier in 851 Iowa towns and on 
1,770 rural mail routes. 


The Des Moines Register 
and ‘Tribune 


OV BR: 230,000 A DAY 
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The Austin which will be of- 
fered the American automobile 
buyer will be essentially the same 
as the English car. A few changes 
in design and body have. been 
made on the English chassis. Many 
Americans already know of the 
English car as the “Baby” Austin. 
In order to suggest a more digni- 
fied but equally descriptive con- 
notation, however, the American 
car will be featured in its advertis- 
ing as the Bantam-Austin in keep- 
ing with the auxiliary car appeal. 

Under this name three types of 
cars will be produced: A coupe, a 
roadster and a delivery car. It 
will be advertised as an ideal car 
to “end breakfast bickering” over 
which member of the family is to 
use the car. Its ability to dart in 
and out of traffic will also be 
stressed. Through these appeals 
the company hopes to sell women 
on its use for shopping and call- 
ing and the younger members of 
the family ; while the roadster, for 
example, will make an appeal to 
the college student. 

The delivery car will make an 
especial appeal to small retail 
stores, such as drug stores, florists, 
jewelers and other outlets that 
want to deliver small packages 
quickly and economically. 

The business-paper advertising 
has not yet shown any pictures of 
the car but has invited those in the 
trade to a pre-showing at a New 
York hotel. These advertisements 
have all carried the running head: 
“the bantam-car ... that will” 
followed by such captions as 
“multiply dealers’ prospects by 
two!” “Dart in and out of traffic 
with a flip of the wrist,” and 
“Enter the market with an amaz- 
ing pedigree, seven years long.” 
Each of these advertisements is 
also carrying an elliptical name 
plate on which is inscribed an il- 
lustration of a bantam. This name 
plate will also be used as a radi- 
ator design. 

The class magazine advertising 
in color pages, which will appear 
in March, does not picture the car 
but shows a group of the type of 
people to whom the car is de- 
signed to appeal standing around 
and completely hiding it. This 
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method of advertising has been 
planned in order to stress the phi- 
losophy behind the Austin as fill- 
ing a definite car need rather than 
to show the car merely as actual 
merchandise in comparison with 
other cars on the market. 

The American Austin Car Com- 
pany, Inc., which is operating its 
factory at Detroit, under license 
from the Austin Car Company, 
Ltd., is planning to have produc- 
tron of the new Austin under way 
by April and May. As the dealer 
organization is developed, a news- 
paper campaign on the Bantam- 
Austin will be used. 


Rankin and Brisacher Agencies 
Federated 


The Wm. H. Rankin Company, ad 
vertising agency, New York and Chi 
cago, has been federated with Emil 
Brisacher and Staff, advertising agency 
of San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Portland. The underlying purpose oi 
the federation, it is stated, is to merge 
the resources ‘of both firms for a more 
unified service to clients. George |). 
Smith of the New York staff — “wil 
liam §S. Nordburg of the Chicago staff 
of the Rankin agency, have been elected 
vice-presidents of Emil Brisacher and 
Staff; M. D. Jacobs of San Francisco 
and R. J. Davis of Los Angeles, both 
members of Emil Brisacher and Staff, 
have been elected vice-presidents of the 
Rankin company. 

The Wm. H. Rankin Company was 
established thirty-one years ago whilc 
Emil Brisacher and Staff have been in 
business more than ten years. 


Erwin, Wasey Adds to Staff 


Lucien King, recently with the Out 
door Advertising Agency of America, 
Inc., and for fourteen years advertis 
ing manager of the Goodyear Tire an 
Rubber Company, has joined Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, New York, as a1 
account executive. ‘ 

Cc. Staudinger, formerly an ac: 
count executive with Lennen and 
Mitchell, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, has also joined Erwin, Wase) 
& Company, New York, in a simila: 


cael, 

Giellerup apes been added t 
the copy staff of Erwin, asey. H 
was formerly sales and advertising ma: 
ager of the Clark Lighter Compan) 
More recently he has been with th 
J. Walter Thompson Company. 


Appoints Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn- 


Lawyers Mortgage Company, 
as Sten Batten, PRae. 
Inc., to direct 


The 
New York, 
ton, Durstine & 
its advertising account. 
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Guide your advertising investment by this record 
representing the combined judgement of 
thousands of advertisers who know from experi- 
ence that The Journal alone brings maximum 
sales at minimum cost in prosperous Milwaukee! 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
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ing 1929 The Chicago Dally 
ews carried 17,601,993 
nes of display advertising, 
854,343 lines more than any 
her Chicago daily newspaper, 
y 350,117 lines the greatest 
splay advertising volume in 
hicago Daily News history. 
























nd the daily average circula- 
on of The Daily News for 
929 was 440,219, an in- 
rease of 19,521 over 1928. 
rising market for the buyer 
f advertising. 


AILY NEWS 


)s paper 






















SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
C. Geo. Krogness A. D. Grant 
303 Crocker Ist Nat. Bank Bidg. 711-712 Glenn Bidg. 
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Is the Minimum Order Rule 
a Losing Policy? 


Another Angle to the Question of Where to Draw the Line in Refusing 


Orders That Fall Below a Stipulated Size 


By James O. Cook, Jr. 


Assistant Advertising Manager, California Fruit Growers Exchange 


‘«CEND me one-twelfth of a 
dozén.” This headline ona se- 
ries Of advertisements which ap- 
peared recently, sums up, admirably, 
the ever-increasing tendency on the 
part of retailers to buy only mini- 
mum amounts. 
There are a host 


He is the much-cursed, much- 
derided 75 per cent of the retail 
trade responsible for only about 
25 per cent of the business. What 
keeps him alive? Is he a desirable 
outlet for any manufacturer or 
producer? 

Our premise is 








of reasons for this 


situation but one pote | 
of the most potent pee ans 


is the modern urge 


recently telling how 
certain manufacturers have 


that, properly han- 
dled, he ts a desir- 
able outlet. True, 
although his indi- 


articles have 
in “Printers’ 





aided and abetted 
by the largest 
manufacturers who 
are constantly cry- 
ing “Quicker turn- 
over!” is hardly 
consistent with the 
statements and 
policies of some 
of the same manu- 
facturers who re- 
fuse to book or- 
ders below a cer- 
tain minimum. 

We see this in- 


tablished because the too 
small order is looked upon 
as too unprofitable. 
However, the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange is 
not disposed to favor this 
policy. Its premise is that 
the small-order dealer is a 
desirable outlet, if he is 
properly handled. “We can 
see the day,” says the author, 
“when we will be forced to 
devote as much time to the 
very small trade as we are 
now devoting to the large 


to buy only as ided vidual volume is 
needed and make a om fall i —— insignificant, he is 
quick _ turnover. || These so-called = he Sasa just as definitely 
This buying change, order” rules have been es-|| ©2tering to a cer- 


tain demand as his 
larger independent, 
chain and depart- 
ment store com- 
petitors. And, a 
significant fact is 
that although the 
small retailer has 
received tougher 
competition in the 
last ten years than 
ever before, and 
although his early 
and immediate de- 
mise is daily pre- 






consistency all 


merchants.” 
around us. Mass 





dicted, he is still 
very much with us 

















production was 

unknown to our forefathers. But 
mass buying was practiced by all 
\f them. 

Even in the so-called rural dis- 
tricts today, quantity purchases, as 
they were formerly made, are a 
thing of the past. And, in the 
metropolitan centers, minimum pur- 
chasing is rapidly reaching the mth 
degree. 

Nearly every student of economy 
and every modern business man 
is aware of this condition. It is 
rehearsed here merely as a pre- 
amble to a discussion of where the 
“marginal distributor” fits into the 
picture. 









ahd, to all out- 
ward appearances, continues to 
thrive and multiply. 

With that fact before us, perhaps 
some of our energetic preachers 
of the doctrine of. elimination 
of the inefficient retailer are a little 
previous. He may eliminate him- 
self someday, but so long as you 
and I and our wives want some- 
one right around the corner to 
supply our last-minute rush for a 
loaf (small loaf) of bread, or a 
pound of candy, and are willing to 
pay for such rush service, there 
will be someone there to handle our 
order however small. 

One real difficulty with distri- 











bution today is not so much a 
matter of eliminating inefficient 
dealers, but the delicate problem of 
meshing in more smoothly highly 
developed mass production with 
equally highly developed minimum 
quantity buying. More thought is 
needed on the subject of how we 
can sell smaller orders more profit- 
ably. Recently, most of the mer- 
chandising brains have been cen- 
tralizing on the intriguing topic 
of “How can we cop off the big 
orders ?” 

The competition is mostly where 
the big orders are. That is the 
readily visible business. The busi- 
ness that makes for show and pres- 
tige. Presumably, it is the most 
profitable business even though, as 
a matter of fact, much of it, be- 
cause of razor-keen competition, is 
not. Then there is the middle field. 
Today that is really the “anchor- 
to-windward” of many manufac- 
turers, even though some of them 
do not realize it. This trade, to- 
day, carries the traffic and, in many 
cases, pays whatever profit the 
manufacturer’s business shows at 
the end of the season. 

Out beyond him lies the “great 
unwashed,” the hundreds of thou- 
sands of very small retailers, 
strong in numbers but weak in both 
individual and total volume. No 
one pays a great deal of attention 
to them. Directly or indirectly 
they get and sell some of your 
goods. Salesmen from manufac- 
turers and jobbers jump in and out 
of their stores just as fast as they 
can. Sales managers tell them 
that such business is not profitable 
but either as an accommodation or 
to offset competitors, a stab must 
be made to have 100 per cent dis- 
tribution throughout the commu- 
nity. 

The window display crews and 
the merchandising and specialty 
men from large advertisers gener- 
ally religiously shun these insignifi- 
cant storekeepers. The policy with 
most is that a good example set 
with the leading trade is bound to 
have its eventual effect upon this 
lesser fry. They must merchan- 
dise more or less_ intelligently 
through sheer force of competition. 

How many manufacturers and 
advertisers are really making a 
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study of this important small trade 
market? How many are making 
a sincere effort to understand its 
problems so that adequate educa- 
tional and sales promotional work 
may be done with this trade? 
Aren’t too many of us sitting 
around, following the lines of least 
resistance and wishing that it was 
out of the way so that we could 
devote more of our time to secur- 
ing the big orders? 

A study of modern distribution 
will disclose that some of the 
largest manufacturers, particularly 
of staples, have not ignored this 
army of small distributors. The 
soap manufacturers, especially, do 
quite as thorough a merchandising 
job with the little distributor as 
with many of the largest. Window 
displays are furnished and even 
put in for dealers who rate well 
down the scale in annual volume of 
business. You expect to be able to 
buy a standard brand of soap in 
any grocery or drug store. It has 
to be there when you want it and 
the man who sells it to you might 
as well be educated to the point 
where he can pass it over the 
counter to you with a reasonably 
intelligent gesture. 


A Knowledge of Conditions 


The first step in the upbuilding 
of these small dealers is a more in- 
timate knowledge of their condi- 
tion—their aims, ideals sand prob- 
lems. Few “higher-ups” in large 
business establishments have much, 
if any, first-hand knowledge of 
these merchants. In the last analy- 
sis, they are, at least, human and, 
as such, susceptible to sympathetic 
treatment. If anything comes of 
fair and intelligent treatment of 
such trade the manufacturer may 
be sure of one thing, that he has 
a faithful and loyal ally. Unfor- 
tunately, as much cannot be said 
for some of the “big” trade. The 
big trade’s business, secured largely 
on the insecure thread of price, is 
a very ticklish thing to keep. The 
little trade, not catered to espe- 
cially by either manufacturers or 
jobbers, really appreciates atten- 
tion that will bring more business 

Many of these small merchants 
just don’t know how. A few min- 
utes spent to show them, more by 
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demonstration than by words, will 
often have gratifying results. Of 
course, some are just “plain dumb” 
and any kind of a frontal attack 
will be unavailing. But the great 
majority are susceptible to the 
proper kind of direct approach. 

Where so many “headquarters- 
created” merchandising plans fall 
down with the small trade is that 
they are utterly unfitted for the 
type of store they are designed to 
help. They are mass plans made 
for a mass market. They should 
be just the opposite if they are to 
fit the needs of the small store- 
keeper and his customers. 

Speaking from the experience 
of our own business, that of selling 
oranges and lemons, it is quite im- 
possible to stimulate box sales of 
citrus fruits through small parlor 
grocery stores, but there is a chance 
to show them that they can do 
better by buying in box lots to re- 
sell in dozen quantities at odd- 
cent figures, than by purchasing 
by dozens or half-boxes and try- 
ing to sell by the piece. There are 
usually grades and sizes of oranges 
and lemons to fit all classes of 
trade. In many instances the small 
fry are trying to do business with 
the wrong class of merchandise. 
This is another thing that pro- 
ducers should watch more care- 
fully. 

In our business we must admit 
that we do not, ourselves, make 
much of a drive directly upon the 
smallest trade, but we are trying 
to educate jobbers and their sales- 
men, who contact this trade almost 
daily, so that they can do a more 
intelligent merchandising job with 
these little fellows. Simple plans 
for better buying, selling and dis- 
play are constantly put before these 
salesmen for redistribution to their 
trade, large or small. Such plans 
must be simple—leveled down al- 
most to the smallest intellect. The 
higher strata of intelligence among 
the trade will elaborate such plans 
to fit their particular situation. It 
is better to shoot too low in such 
things than too high. Always re- 
member that in order to strike an 
average of intelligence there must 
the line as 
above it. 

And, while we are not now 
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working directly with all the trade 
in a merchandising service way, 
we are giving very serious study 
to ways and means of successfully 
incorporating such a service into 
our present program. Each year 
we find competition keener in our 
dealings with the better trade. We 
can see the day when we will be 
forced to devote as much time to 
the very small trade as we are now 
devoting to the large merchants. 

With foodstuffs and clothing, es- 
pecially, people are continually 
“buying down.” Although shrewd 
buying is still with us, there is an 
increasing tolerance on the part of 
consumers to pay charges asked 
on merchandise of small unit value, 
at least when it is sold on an ac- 
commodation basis. General prices 
are common property—the little 
merchant knows them as well as 
his customers. But if you run 
around to the delicatessen store at 
nine o’clock at night for a dozen 
lemons, you do it because you need 
them and a cent or two a dozen 
isn’t going to stop you from buy- 
ing them. The service is worth 
something. 

Not all small merchants render 
a real service of this nature. Some 
apparently just sit and take what- 
ever comes their way. Such busi- 
ness consists of catering to school 
children, children sent on the run 
by mothers for a spool of thread, 
a can of milk or some other of 
the hundred and one little daily 
household necessities. In this way 
they .fill a demand. If they did 
not, they could not exist even as 
humbly as they do now. 

Which brings us back to the 
original question—“Is the minimum 
order rule a losing policy?” Stu- 
dents of economics are gradually 
coming to the conclusion that so 
long as there is someone who must 
sell minimum quantities to the con- 
sumer there should be someone to 
sell him in like measure. If we 
make it convenient for the public 
to buy our goods in small lots from 
day to day we must organize to 
get small lots out, profitably, where 
they can not only be shown for sale 
but at least reasonably well mer- 
chandised by the retailer who sells 
them. 

Facing the problem of adjusting 
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mass production to retail buying 
we certainly cannot -persist in the 
demand that all but the best be 
eliminated. Those of poor and 
fair degree must be treated with 
in a way that will serve to make 
them better merchants in their 
own sphere. We cannot hope to 
make a second Marshall Field out 
of Joe who runs the variety store 
in the next block, but there cer- 
tainly is a chance to make Joe’s 
a better place to trade in and, in- 
cidentally, a more profitable place 
for both Joe and ourselves. 

It all comes down to the ever- 
present social problem—for it is 
quite as much social as economic— 
is it better to eliminate the unfit 
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or try to lift them up? Most 
Americans subscribe to the latter 
belief. 

That is why we have a pub- 
lic school system and compulsory 
education. Probably it would be 
far easier, and, in the long run, 
less expensive to the tax-payers, to 
hold annual pogroms for the pur- 
pose of eliminating the less able. 
But man is always a tolerant ani- 
mal, he excuses and overlooks the 
faults of his fellows. He always 
will and so we will always have 
multitudes of inefficient retailers 
with us. Let’s start now a public 
school system in our businesses to 
educate those not so fortunately 
situated as ourselves. 


What Groucho Says 


He Explains Why He Doesn’t Start His Own Agency 


HY don’t I start my own 
agency? No, you’re wrong. 


It isn’t the stock I own where I 
am, that’s only a small part of it. 


I can get fired any time I want to. 

Two things hold me. First, I 
like the job and the house. Sec- 
ond, I couldn’t be the kind of boss 
the Boss is to save my soul and 
I’m not quite ready to be the other 
kind of boss, by which I mean 
hard-boiled and admitting it. 
Rather wish I was. I’d swap my 
gentlemanly rep for the power to 
bang ’em on the coco. 

As I see it there are only two 
kinds of agency bosses, the suave, 
unctuous, politician type, pillar of 
the church or mouthpiece of cul- 
ture or something of that sort like 
3oss is. Boss makes a specialty 
of humanitarianism. When over- 
done, it soaks the starch out of 
a whole crew. Such a Boss might 
just as well be in another business 
as in advertising, though some of 
our leaders are such. It’s a good 
card and it wins tricks. 

What? You don’t think I know 
what that long word means? I'll 
tell you. It often means having 
a theoretical heart-full of imagi- 
nary milk of kindness, being a 
Lord Bountiful, = not being a 
spendthrift at it. See! 

POther kind is the born bull for 
promotion. Can’t see anything 


else, can’t even afford smooth self- 
deception about it. May not be 
very smart or very wise, often is 
not very cultured, but he promotes 
and makes others promote till his 
legs give out. Generally called by 
his first name, nobody thinks to 
“Mister” him, except his slaves 
Drives like hell and makes his gang 
drive, they all sleep and eat when 
they can. If they live, they make 
lots of money. That’s the kind of 
boss I’d like to be myself, but Boss 
and Gent Treas. have set their 
seal on me. I fear that I’ve ab- 
sorbed too much of the oily cour- 
tesy which distinguishes our great 
house. 

Here we are with the world at 
our feet if we'll only grab it. 
“Tut, tut, Groucho, you’re too im- 
pulsive.” So I’m piking to keep 
Biddle in line, smirking to keep 
Chatterton in line, selling fake 
“loyalty” to keep Atherton in line 
and scared to death because | 
talked turkey to Spiker. 

When I have to hire a man, | 
hire him cheap. Tell him the 
great honor involved in being con- 
nected with our great house. He 
falls for it and I hire him though 
I know he lacks guts because he 
falls for it, and our house needs 
more men with guts. Too much 
blah-blah. I’m getting sick of it. 

GrRouCcHO. 
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3 deliberate appeal to 


women through the news and 
feature columns of the New 
York Evening Journal ac- 
counts for this overwhelm- 
ing preference. 


Let the Boone Man show 
you how it can be converted 
into increased sales for your 
product. 
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Selling to 
WOMEN? 


Then the selection of an eve- 
ning medium in the New 
York Market is a simple mat- 
ter. For with one newspa- 
per, at one cost, you can 
reach the largest single group 
of women who read any eve- 
ning newspaper here . . . the 
women in more than 600,000 
homes throughout New York 
City and its wealthy suburbs, 
who read the New York 
Evening Journal every day. 


———$ 














NEW YORK 
EVENING 
JOURNAL 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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SCENTED 













Having scented basic facts 
about the sale of toilet articles 
and cosmetics, The Boone 
Man modifies his ideas of ad- 
vertising such products in 
much the same manner as c 
you, in the industry, do. 





The information he has about 

the great papers he sells is of | 
course absorbing in itself— 
but when considered together | 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISIN A | 
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with his knowledge of what: 
makes the wheels go around, 
itis more than just absorbing. 


He deals in your opportunity 
to do business in ten great 
markets. He is at home in 


discussing marketing facts 
in Albany and Milwaukee 
equally as much as in Chicago 
or Detroit. 









CALL THE BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


CHICAGO i NEW be ae CrIry mea DETROIT 
nternational Magazine . 
Hearst Bldg. Ste omer = oe ~ eed &+ General Motors Bldg. 





BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
5 Winthrop Square kidelity Philadelphia Trust Bldg. Temple Bldg. 
New York Journal ; Chicago American 
Boston American Evening Detroit Times 


Albany Times-Union Baltimore News 
Rochester Journal Wisconsin News 
Syracuse Journal Washington Times 
Boston Advertiser Sunda Detroit Times 
Albany Times-Union - y Baltimore American 
Rochester American Syracuse American 


INASED ON SERVICE 
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A key to results in 
the Detroit market 


2,193,531 
Lines 
of 
Advertising 









During 1929 The Detroit News led the world 
in advertising. Furthermore, it gained 2,193,531 
lines as compared with 1928—an increase one and 
a half times as great as that of both other Detroit 
papers combined. This achievement reflects the 
effectiveness of The Detroit News in covering this 
market, where 4 out of 5 Detroit homes taking any 
English newspaper get The News. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


New York Office Chicago Office 
I. A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 180 N. Michigan 
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The 150 Leading Magazine 
Advertisers of 1929 


Twenty-five of These Spent Over $1,000,000 Each in This Medium 


BEFORE any use is made of the 
list that follows or any con- 
clusions drawn it should be clearly 
understood just what this list is— 
and is not. 

It is a list of the 150 leading 
national magazine advertisers of 
1929, printed here through the co- 
operation of the National Adver- 
tising Records, published by the 
Denney Publishing Company, Inc. 
The figures represent the amount 
spent by these advertisers in ap- 
proximately a total of eighty-nine 
magazines. These publications in- 
clude seventy-four monthlies, eleven 
weeklies and four semi-monthlies. 

The figures do not represent the 
total advertising appropriations of 
these 150 advertisers. Not in- 
cluded in these figures, for example, 
are expenditures in newspaper, 
business-paper, outdoor,  direct- 
mail, car-card, radio, specialty, 
motion picture, farm-paper or other 
forms of advertising. The figures 
represent only expenditures in the 
cighty-nine magazines surveyed in 
this particular statistical study. 
The 150 advertisers are listed in 
the order of the volume of their 
expenditures. Subsidiary company 
expenditures are listed immediately 
under the name of the parent com- 
pany. Including subsidiaries, the 
magazine advertising expenditures 
f 251 individual organizations are 
shown. 

For the sake of comparison, the 
1928 appropriations of these same 
advertisers are given. These 1928 
figures were, for the most part, 
printed in the January 24, 1929, 
issue of Printers’ InK. It should 
be borne in mind that these fig- 
ures are given for comparative 
purposes only and not as a com- 
plete list of the leading advertisers 
for 1928. 

In some instances the 1928 group 
expenditures of an organization are 
not given although there is a list- 
ing of the expenditures of its sub- 
sidiaries. This is done to maintain 
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a true comparison where sub- 
sidiaries had made their appropria- 
tions independently and where the 
status of the companies has been 
changed through mergers. 

It is interesting to note that there 
were twenty-five magazine adver- 
tisers in 1929 who spent more than 
$1,000,000 in this medium. In 1928 
there were only eighteen $1,000,000 
magazine advertisers. 

The total magazine advertising 
expenditure of the 150 adver- 
tisers listed here was $108,649,113, 
or 53.31 per cent of the total maga- 
zine advertising expenditure of all 
advertisers in 1929—in the eighty- 
nine magazines checked for this 
survey. In 1928 the 150 leading 
magazine advertisers spent $95,- 
978,975, or 51.82 per cent, of the 
total for all magazine advertisers, 
which was $185,204,588. 


1929 1928 
General Motors.. $8,637,042 $6,197,615 
Including: 


AC Spark Plug 147,500 123,500 
Buick & Mar- 

quette ...... 1,510,600 752,144 
Cadillac-LaSalle 700,980 680,810 
Chevrolet ..... 1,228,975 1,201,434 
Day-Fan_ Elec. 35,667 = es ones 
Delco-Light 19,058 15,509 
Delco Prod..... GERGS - ceases 
Delco-Remy & 

Remy Elec... 76,000 266,000 
Ethyl Gasoline 592,740 360,572 
Fisher Body... 728,400 477,580 
Frigidaire 1,041,720 791,632 
GMC Truck... | |! iarerr 
Hyatt Bearing. 76,334 64,890 
Institutional 394,330 429,340 
New Departure 263,863 21,254 
Oakland-Pontiac 559,205 623,950 
Oldsmobile 

Viking ...... 794,340 309,000 
Ternstedt Mfg. 123,000 80,000 

Procter & Gamble 4,127,230 3,849,779 

General Foods 
ar 4,090,440 3,876,904 
Including: 
Franklin - Baker 224,370 205,855 
Walter Baker.. 318,150 317,851 
Calumet ...... 143,940 67,679 
Certo Corp.... S7a0ee 8— ssw owns 
Dia. Crys. Salt SEES . wecsse 
Rich. Hellmann _..... ... . 170,925 
Igleheart Bros. 232,352 276,690 
Jell-O Co...... 423,300 465,485 
La France Mfg. 100,850 40,694 
Log Cabin Prod. 123,355 147,468 
Maxwell Prod.. 499,530 520,644 
Minute Tapicoa 177,77 170,325 
Postum Co..... 1,358,028 1,445,688 
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Sanka Coffee... 
Lambert Phar. Co. 
General Electric. 

Including: 

Gen. : 

Edison El. Appl. 
Col.-Palm-Peet. .. . 

Including: 

Colgate 

Palmolive 

Pompeian 
Chrysler Motor... 

Including: 

Chrysler 

De Soto....... 

Dodge Bros.... 

Fargo 
Standard Brands. . 

Including: 

Fleischmann .. 

Royal Bak. Pow. 
Campbell Soup... 
Bristol-Myers Co. 
Rad.-Vic. Corp... 
Ford Motor Co... 

Including: 

Ford Motor Co. 

Ford Aviation 

Development. 

Lincoln Motor. 
Liggett & Myers 
Congoleum-Nairn. 
Quaker Oats Co. 

Including: 

Quaker Oats... 

Aunt Jemima.. 

Mother’s Oats.. 

Muffets ....... 
Lever Bros. Co.. 
Armstrong Cork.. 

Including: 

Armstrong Cork 

Armstrong Cork 

& Insulation. 
And. Jergens Co. 
Swift itunes 
Hudson Motor Car 
Lamont, Corliss. 

Including: 

Lamont, Corliss 

Pond’s Extract. 
Lehn & Fink, Inc. 

Including: 

Dorothy Gray.. 

A. S. Hinds... 

Lysol, Inc..... 

Pebeco, Inc.... 

Lesquendieu ... 
Goodyear Tire & 

Rubber Co..... 
Southern 

Oil Trad. Co.. 
_. Reynolds 

Tobacco Co 
Studebaker 

Including: 

Studebaker .... 

Pierce-Arrow 
American Tel. & 

Tel. Co. & As- 

OE. GE cceces 
Simmons Co...... 

Including: 

Simmons Co. .. 

Berkey & Gay. 




































































Corp. 





Grand Rapids 
Uphols. ..... 
American Tob... 





Cudahy Packing. . 





1929 
$114,515 
2,863,240 
2,452,853 


2,171,378 
281,475 
2,233,553 


1,024,156 
1,209,397 


2,091,079 


1,333,899 
261,280 
452,200 

43,700 

1,951,596 


1,520,069 


1,551,555 
1,171,560 


204,050 
175,945 
1,378,718 
1,343,650 
1,312,810 


831,980 
318,280 
82,050 
80,500 
1,212,231 
1,194,650 


1,187,850 


6,800 
1,160,134 
1,125,109 
1,121,560 
1,121,034 


12,550 
1,108,484 
1,118,568 


186,245 
345,099 
410,499 
122,465 

54,260 


1,063,415 
1,057,150 


1,031,432 
975,319 


699,519 
275,800 


951,229 
943,836 


821,316 
118,770 


3,750 
900,646 
889,155 
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1928 
$47,600 

1,806,460 

1,933,256 


1,697,131 
236,125 
2,585,389 


1,111,035 
1,073,134 

401,220 
2,492,181 


1,268,883 
243,250 
956,748 

23,300 

1,462,473 
399,794 

2,263,450 

1,092,409 


1,142,075 
729,400 
224,700 
187,975 
971/855 

1,137,400 

1,621,241 


916,925 


1 133,390 
1,122,150 
11,240 
914,240 
897,439 


923,125 
928,471 


701,435 
1,016,750 
794,425 


82,942 
54,950 


$27,613 
87,400 


3,730 
871,585 
899,400 








INK 





Willys-Overland. . 
Including: 
Willys-Overland 
Stearns-Knight. 

E. R. Squibb.... 


Including: 
E. R. Squibb.. 
Lentheric, Inc. 
Kotex & Kleenex 
Including: 

Kotex Co....... 
Kleenex Co.. 
Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp.. 

Including: 


Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp. 
National Carbon 
Prest-O-Lite ... 
Union Carbide & 
Carbon 
Packard Motor... 
Inter. Silver Co. 
Vacuum Oil Co.. 
Kellogg Co....... 
(Including Kaf- 
fee Hag) 
Pepsodent Co.... 
Northam Warren 
Including: 
Northam War.. 
Elcaya Co...... 
Glazo Co... 
Odorono Co.... 
Zonite Products. . 
Including: 
Zonite Prod.... 
Agmel Corp.... 
Forhan Co..... 
Larvex Corp.... 
Calif. Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange.. 
Sterling Products 
Including: 
Sterling Prod.. 
i eae 
Centaur Co..... 
Calif. Fig Syrup 
General Drug.. 
Mum Mfg...... 
Chas. H. Phillips 
Wells & Rich. 
Calif. Packing... 
Bn Geis sccces 
American Rad. & 
Stand. Sanitary 
R. L. Watkins... 
a ae 
3 Watkins 
W. Lyons.. 
vu! 'S. Rubber Co. 
ee @ Giisessic 
Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co... 
B. F. Goodrich... 
Including: 
B. F. Goodrich 
_ Hood Rubber. 
du Pont 
‘de Nemours... ‘ 
(Including All 
Subsidiaries) 
Cream of Wheat. 
Western Co...... 
Hupp Motor..... 
Eastman Kodak 
Remington- Rand 
Business ee 
Corn Products. . 





1929 
$888,980 


877,480 
11,500 
888,647 


814,717 
73,930 
871,855 


738,879 
132,976 


868,595 


81,025 
787,070 


500 
819,040 
817,590 
802,242 
795,348 


787,368 
780,495 


416,680 
5,7 


221,665 
774,959 


115,520 
615,189 
44,250 


765,295 
759,239 


33,515 
196,952 
73,199 
21,952 
12,550 
129,489 
262,812 
28,770 
753,710 
708,405 


692,922 
673,345 


521,183 
152,162 
659,618 
654,450 


649,060 
628,802 


538,160 
90,642 


613,867 


613,300 
612,475 
604,200 
601,750 


597,934 
566,478 
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1928 
$772,525 


721,600 
50,925 
796,015 


1,007,095 


78,550 
894,045 
34,000 


500 
840,550 
731,100 
769,750 
637,699 


856,557 
434,030 


360,080 
73,950 


47,005 
190,488 
58,838 
16,857 
112,535 
198,763 


459,004 


343,698 
115,306 
480,512 
631,820 


540,760 


546,445 
162,437 


623,873 


574,790 
238,911 
586,550 
553,269 


328,654 
517,403 





ad 


Suf 
tion 
pur 


you 








5,557 
1,030 


),080 
3,950 


,005 
535 
800 
004 


598 
306 


820 


760 
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Maybe Mrs. Zombrowski 
doesn’t want your pearls 


Suppose, for illustration’s sake, that you are selling imita- 
tion pearls—good, medium-priced stuff with plenty of 
punchy advertising in back of it. And you’re out to put 
Chicago in the bag—big market, prosperous—ripe for 
your gleaming product. Ought to be thousands of pros- 
pects—and there are. 


But you’re used to seeing Chicago as a spot on the map 
—big, but a spot. And so you announce to your sales 
staff: ‘‘Here’s Chicago—so many jewelers, so many 
people, quota thus and so.” 


In Rogers Park, in Logan Square, Austin, Beverly Hills, 
Hyde Park, everything is just dandy. But Mrs. Zombrowski 
on Milwaukee Avenue has always secured very satisfactory 
pearls at Woolworth’s—and nothing is going to persuade 
her to go elsewhere and pay more than she is used to for 
a difference she can’t see. And so things aren’t so good 
for you in her neighborhood — your 
salesman calling on the trade there 
may be a star but he couldn’t make 
it go if he were a constellation. 











The Boone Man 
knows something else, 


Wag gm — It would have been another and a 
wt peer ia eral cheaper story if you had known Mrs. 
6 Zombrowski’s neighborhood as the 


years of circulation , 
leadership in Chica- Boone Man knows it. 


go’s evening field. 


Ask him for them. Cc H I Cc A 0 
EVENIN G 


AMERICAN 


a good newspaper 
a 
National Representatives: 
RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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H. J. Heinz Co.. 
Standard Oil Co.’s 
Including: 
Chesebrough .. 
Nujol Lab..... 
Stanco, Inc.... 
S. O. of Calif. 
S. O. of N. Y. 
F. W. Woolworth 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr. 
Auburn Auto.... 
Including: 
Auburn 
Lycoming ..... 
Spencer Heater. 
Borden Co....... 
Including: 
Borden Co..... 
Merrell-Soule .. 
Coca-Cola Co.. 
Johns-Manville 


Gillette Saf. Raz. 
R. B. Davis Co.. 
Wander Co....... 
Johnson & Johns. 
Reo Motor...... 
Parke, Davis Co. 
Grigsby-Grunow. . 
Pillsbury Flour... 
Oneida Commun, 
Firestone Tire & 


(Including Fire- 


stone Footwear) 
Montgomery Ward 
Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Co....... 
Western Clock Co. 
Western Elec. Co. 
Including: 
Western Elec... 
Elec. Res. Prod. 
Graybar Elec... 
Parker Pen Co... 
Sherwin-Williams. 
Including: 
Sherwin-Will. . 
Acme W’te Lead 
Det. W’te Lead 
Timken Roller 
Bearing Co.... 
Including: 
Timken Roller. 
Timken-Detroit 
Axle Co..... 
Stephen F. b sored 
man 
Elgin Nat. Watch 
Brown & William- 
son Tobacco... 
Fisk Tire Co.... 
Including: 
Fisk Tire...... 
Federal Rubber. 
P. Lorillard Co.. 
S. C. Johnson & 
ee 
Gen. Tire & Rub. 
W. A. Sheaffer 
Bee  Ciccanpece 
Ass’n of 
Soap & Glyce- 
rine Prod.. 
Including: 
Cleanliness Inst. 
H Co. 


ee eeeee 


oover 
Selby Shoe Co... 
Including: 





1929 
$557,350 
553,155 
232,877 


543, ,470 


315,970 
112,000 
115,500 
533,011 


490,394 

42,617 
532,400 
524,984 
$21,030 
513,392 


462, 550 
451,370 


450,251 


443,100 
442,595 
440,601 


47,524 
145,580 
247,497 
429,880 
427,585 


169,900 
19,585 
238,100 
426,900 
367,900 
59,000 


420,182 
411,125 


46,825 
403,580 
328,580 

75,000 
403,425 


399,175 
394,525 


392,719 


385,267 


377,100 
377,100 
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1928 
$807,761 
607,694 


263, 405 


413, 914 


253,914 
88,000 
72,000 

481,432 


441,095 

40,337 
437,000 
668,000 
510,700 
359,500 


421 ‘900 
407,693 


238,864 


418,500 
381,045 
199,386 


70,847 


128,539 
356,700 


275,750 
109,500 
264,425 


387,500 
359,350 


77,809 
269,944 


162,944 
107,000 
325,433 


526,307 
335,500 


420,420 


335,661 


1,800 
410,300 
443,170 





INK 





4 
% % Weigh 


Oommen Mills. 
Nash Motors..... 
Franklin Auto.... 
Curtiss Candy.. 
Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer 
a 
Stewart-Warner 
Alemite ....... 
Pet Milk Co.... 
Elizabeth Arden.. 
Atwater Kent.... 
Kraft-Phenix .... 
Houbigant, Inc.... 
Including: 
Houbigant 
Cheramy ...... 
Drackett Chem... . 
Norwich Pharm... 
Real Silk Hosiery 
Including : 
Real Silk...... 
Harford Frocks 
Royal Typewriter. 
Wheeling Corru- 
gating Gis cee 
ncluding: 
Wheeling Cor.. 
Wheeling Steel. 
Con. Exp. Metal 
Scott Paper Co... 
Libby, McNeill & 
Libb 
Coty, 
Armour & Co.... 
Including: 
Armour ....... 
Luxor, Ltd.. 
Morris & Co. 





Machine Co.... 
Mohawk Carpet.. 
Great A. & P. Tea 
International Cor- 

respondence 

Schools 

Including: 

x ¢ 


Woman’s Inst.. 
Continen. Baking. 
Crosley Radio.... 

Including: 

Crosley 

Amrad Corp.. 
—e Co. 


Axton-Fisher Tob. 
Graham-Paige .. 
Washburn Crosby 
Larus & Bro.. 
Certain-teed 
Including: 
Beaver Prod. 
Certain-teed ... 
Upson Co...... 
Laundryowner’s 
Nat’! Ass’n of 
U. S. & Can... 
Paramount 
Famous Lasky. 
Mennen Co....... 
All- Year Club | of 
Southern Calif. 
Valentine & Co... 
Steinway & Sons. 


(Continued on page 33) 





1929 
$301,600 
75,500 
364,400 
350,860 
350,400 
348,000 


343,436 


143,936 
199,500 
342,450 
337,470 
335,720 
332,500 
331,427 


220,040 
111,387 
329,900 
328,918 
327,735 


319,100 


319,545 


183,500 
132,645 

3.400 
312,705 


310,200 
310,130 
309,051 


291,300 
17, 751 


302,745 
300,361 
299,500 


298,562 


240,830 

57,732 
297,100 
295,916 


227,720 
68,196 


295,300 
294,755 
292,959 
292,450 
291,300 
290,934 
287,635 


“93,000 
194,635 
286,800 


285,422 
283,106 


282,980 
278,200 
273,550 
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1928 
$375,620 
67,550 
425,050 
311,450 
298,300 
239,30 


318,526 


82,526 
236,000 
301,300 
309,337 
379,150 
479,900 
281,966 


166,315 
115,651 
165,900 
297,491 
320,124 


315,000 
5,124 
266,650 


163,331 


129,180 
28,550 
,600 
294,125 


302,200 
356,794 
331,700 


275,700 
16,0°0 
40,000 


239,209 
252,390 
265,000 


296,650 


227,713 

68,937 
116,000 
198,626 


167,339 
31,287 


224,500 
257,266 


246, 600 


47,500 
246,600 
123,500 


548,700 


257,863 
411,041 


279,025 
501,600 
230,000 
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1928 
$375,620 
67,550 
425,050 
311,450 
298,300 
239,30 


318,526 


82,526 
236,000 
301,300 
309,337 
379,150 
479,900 
281,96 


166,315 
115,651 
165,900 
297,491 
320,124 


315,000 
5,124 
66,650 


63,331 


29,180 
28,550 


02,20( 
56,794 
31,700 


75,700 
6,0°0 
10,000 


19,209 
2,390 
5,000 


6,650 


7.713 
8,937 
5,000 
3,626 


339 
287 
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Ready Today 


for Tomorrow’s Sales Methods 














Large-scale, large-unit selling, particularly 
the sale of motor cars, faces a new day, 
authorities everywhere agree. As never 
before markets will be studied in detail to 
determine actual potentials based on facts 
gained on the ground. 


For this the Chicago Evening American 

is prepared as is no other Chicago paper. 
Automobile manufacturers who have gone 
thoroughly into the exhaustive new break- 
down of the Chicago automobile market 
prepared and maintained by the Chicago 
Evening American are enthusiastic over 

its wide possibilities. 

The Chicago Evening 
American is now in its ninth 


Several companies 
have adopted it. The 
Boone Man will dis- 
close the reasons why 
—ask him. | 














year of circulation leader- 
ship in Chicago’s evening 
field —Chicago’s own pref- 
erence gives it prominent 
place in every advertising 
campaign in Chicago. 











CHICAGO EVENING 


AMERICAN 


a good newspaper 




















National Representatives: 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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EADLINE 
AND SKYLINE 


TELL THE STORY OF OKLA 
ROSPERIT 


Headlines reveal the reaso 
for Oklahoma City’s fatteni 
heightening skyline; for 
spreading and thickeni 
residential districts; for | 
Oklahoman and Times 19,90 
circulation increase an 
1,742,833-line advertising go 
in 1929 over 1928. The heot 
lines say: All Bugineg 
Records Smashed in 19 
— Oklahoma City Buildi 
Permits Show $6,000, 00 
Gain1929. Total, $24,327,497; $30,000,000 Predict 
for 1930— Bank Clearings Gained $80,350,000 Carry 
ing 1929 Total to $1,648,472,885— Value of Manufac 
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ed Products Reach New High of $220,000,000—City 
ts 31 New Firms in Month—Office Building Tenancy 
39.5 Per Cent— Oklahoma City’s Population Jump- 
20,000 a Year; Now 194,000 — Oil Production or 
d-Continent Area Centering More Than Ever Within 
Mile Radius of Oklahoma City—$40,000,000 In- 
sted by Major Companies in 1929 Development of 
lahoma City’s New Oil Field, Which Enters 1930 
ith Annual Pay Roll of More Than $15,000,000— 
wntown Merchants Note 20 Per Cent Increase 
December Shopping — Retail Sales for 1929 Jump 
000,000 to a Total of $156,000,000— Oklahoma’s 
09 Value of All Farm Products $513,000,000. . 


Oklahoman and Times, with over 5,000 more circulation 
n all 20 other dailies in this territory combined, including the 
rd Oklahoma City newspaper, will win and hold the 68-mile, 
lion-person Oklahoma City Market for you at a single, low 
ertising cost—to be exact, just one-half the 20-paper rate. 








During 1929, 40 wholesale firms, 2! manufacturers and 106 retail 
establishments moved to Oklahoma City. In one week, recently, 63 
inquiries were received about sites in a newly opened industrial sec- 
tion. An in the and Times will help 
te keep your sales in this market paralleling the steep incline of 
generally excellent business. 





THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


The Oklahoma Publishing Co. 
The OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN-WKY 
Special Advertising Agency - Hew York - Chicago -Letroit Atlanta Lalas Kansas City San Francisca 
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In your 1930 
schedules for Detroit 
do not fail 

to incorporate 

both evening newspapers. 
You cannot 
competently cover 

the market with either 
one alone 

and The Detroit Times 
will deliver 

the “Newer Half”’ 
—young, eager, 
confident 

people who 

look to 1930 for 
added opportunity. 


““THE TREND IS TO THE TIMES”’ 

















, 23, 1930 
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1929 1928 S. E. Conybeare Assumes New 
Krochler Mfg..... $271,460 $358,400 
Including: Duties with Armstrong Cork 
Kroehler ...... 221,400 314,800 S. E. Conybeare, for many years 
Valentine-Seaver 50,060 43,600 advertising manager of the floor divi- 
Yardley & Co.. 267,700 254,700 sion of the Armstrong Cork ar ae 
Char — Spark . Lancaster, Pa. and, more recently, di- 
Plug ssseeeees 267,379 199,144 rector of advertising of the entire Arm- 
J. B. “Williams. 266,242 249,209 strong company, has been appointed as- 
Int'l Harvester. 265,600 232,800 sistant general manager of the cork 
Sun-Maid Raisin. 264,563 472,837 division. 


Singer Sewing 


Machine Co.... 264,155 521,537 
Phil. Storage Bat. 263,530 99,140 
American Stove.. 262,700 233,575 
Pro-phy-lac-tic 

BrGER cccccece 261,925 305,404 
Kelvinator Corp.. 261,050 150,200 

Including: 

Kelvinator ° 177,850 89,600 
Leonard Ref.... 83,200 60,600 
Kelly-Springfield . 259,800 195,378 
Olson Rug > ae 258,179 223,539 
Penn. Railroad. 255,080 215,470 
Ins urance Co. of 

North America. 254,637 208,140 
Beech-Nut Pack.. 253,714 105,343 
L. C. Smith & Co- 

rona Typewriters 251,618 212,614 

Including: 

Smith & Corona 244,368 182,364 

Portable Add... 7,250 30,250 

H. C. Kendall, Business 


Manager, “Rotarian” 


Harvey C. Kendall has been appointed 
business manager of the Rotarian, Chi- 
cago, published by the Rotary ‘Inter- 
national. He was formerly sales di- 
rector of the Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, 
Nebr., and previously had been adver- 
tising director of the Fremont, Nebr., 
Evening Tribune. 


W. W. Anderson Joins 
Blackman Agency 


_W. Warren Anderson, who formerly 

mducted an advertising agency in his 
own name at Minneapolis, has joined the 
copy staff of The lackman Company, 
New York advertising agency. He has 
previously been with Vanderhoof & Com- 
pany and The Mitchell-Faust Advertis- 
ng Company, both of Chicago. 


A. S. Scott to Head Bellas 
Hess Company 


Albert S. Scott, senior vice-president, 
treasurer and secretary of Montgomery 
Ward & Company, Chicago, has re- 
signed, effective February 1, to become 
president of National Bellas Hess Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. He joined the 
Ward company in 1921. In his new 
position he succeeds H. Bellas Hess. 


Spic Account to McJunkin 
Agency 


Spice Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, man- 
ufacturer of Spic and Odex, has ap- 
pointed the McJunkin Advertising Com- 
pany, advertising agency of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. News- 
papers and magazines will be used. 





Kenyon Stevenson, who has been Mr. 
Conybeare’s assistant, has been peated 
director of advertising. He will be in 
charge of all advertising of the floor 
division, cork division and insulation 
division of the company. 

E. Cameron Hawley, formerly a mem- 
ber of the advertising department, has 
been transferred to the cork division as 
assistant sales manager. 

The following men have been added 
to the advertising department staff: Ed- 
ward H. Van Duzee, formerly of the 
export department of the Vick Chemical 
Company, New York; Wallace F. Smith, 
formerly merchandising manager of the 
Condé Nast Publications, Inc., New 
York; Clifford W. Connell, formerly a 
member of the merchandising service 
staff of the New York Evening Journal, 
and Haakon Groseth, formerly of the 
Dollenmayer Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Minneapolis. 


Made Advertising Director, 
“Salt Lake Tribune” 


J. W. Magers, assistant general man- 
ager of the Salt Lake City Salt Lake 
Tribune, has been made advertising 
director. He will also continue his 
~— as assistant general manager. 

Joseph Van Steeter, local display man- 
ager, has been made assistant advertis- 
ing director. Leo Levin, a member of 
the local display staff, has been made 
local display manager. 


Western Company Appoints 
Kenneth Laird 


Kenneth Laird has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Western 
Company, Chicago, manufacturer of Dr. 
West’s toothbrush and toothpaste and 
Gainsborough hairnets. He joined the 
company’s advertising department five 
months ago. He previously was manager 
of the plans department of the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner. 


M. C. Leckner, Vice-President, 


Butterick 
Myron C. Leckner, advertising d 
rector of the Delineator, New Fork 


has been elected a vice-president of he 
Butterick Publishing Company, pub- 
lisher of that magazine. 


J. S. Wichert Joins 
_Kenyon Agency 


Jacob S. Wichert, for many years ad- 
vertising manager of the Mellin’s Food 
Company, Boston, has joined The Ken- 
yon Company, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city, as an account executive. 











Advertising Sells Stock During the 
Bear Market 


In Spite of the Stock Market Drop, 


Company Sold $1,200,000 Worth of Its Preferred Stock in 
Three Weeks 


[FD URING the recent depression 
of the stock market, when 
the man on the street was vowing 
to hoard his extra dimes in a sock, 
the Puget Sound Power & Light 
Company used advertising to put 
over a concentrated stock-selling 
campaign. In less than three 
weeks, this advertising suc- 
ceeded in selling 12,000 
shares of the company’s pre- 
ferred stock, amounting to 
$1,200,000 worth of business. 
And while the stock was of- 
fered on either cash or par- 
tial payment basis, 60 per 
cent of the stock was sold 
for cash, and the balance 
with a 10 per cent initial 
payment, and the remainder 


use of our service keeps 
one in daily touch with 
a good investment 


Jan. 2 











The Puget Sound Power & Ligh 


ing was started on its “why” cycle 
The source of revenue was ex. 
ploited in various displays. “When 
you press the button, you are in 
touch with a good investment,” as- 
serted a display line accompanying 
an advertisement illustrated with 
the drawing of a hand pressing the 








in divided payments. Earnings WE OFFER 

Taking no heed of front frcricca Puget Sound 
page headlines nor financial as the Power & Light Company 
page reckoning and predic- “<r<® PREFERRED STOCK 


tions, the Puget Sound 
stock-selling campaign used 
newspaper and farm-paper 
advertising to tell the world. 
It was copy that said why 
but took care not to make 
comparative statements. It 
was copy that took no no- 
tice of rumor’s rumble. Un- 
doubtedly, the campaign 
would have fallen short of 
its goal had it chosen a con- 
tradictory mood. Indeed, 
during the days when the img the 
market fall was the most 
precipitate, no copy was used 
at all in the displays—just an en- 
largement of the familiar Puget 
Sound Power & Light seal, appear- 
ing on all advertising and literature 
issued by the company. This was 
during a time when anything that 
might have been said could have 
been twisted into something else, 
and the safe course was merely to 
use the seal with its slogan—“Our 
Stock Is a Good Investment.” 
However, as soon as the market 
began to right itself, the advertis- 
34 








Advertisements Similar to This Appeared Dur- 


at 100 per share and accrued 
dividend to yield 6 per cent. 


Am attractive ten-payment 
plan if desired. 


Ree ie Camps 


Recent Bear Market and Helped Sell 
12,000 Shares 


wall-button, and thus flashing into 
light the huge building, the home, 
the industrial enterprise. In an- 
other display, a hand proffered the 
ice cube tray from an electric 
refrigerator—“Synonymous _ with 
good food—a good investment. 
... As electric refrigeration be- 
comes a byword in the home, an- 
other essential use of our service 
is developed.” Still another hand 
was depicted twirling the radio 
dials—“With refinements in recep- 
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tion comes increasing use for our 
service—With your entertainment 
there is a reminder of a good in- 
vestment.” 

In the same “why” vein, adver- 
tising in farm journals exploited 
the use of electricity on the farm, 
convincingly telling the farmer 
that investment in Puget Sound 
preferred stock was a zood invest- 
ment. 

While the term “conservative in- 
vestment” was recurrently used in 
this campaign, and the sales theme 
dug directly to the root fact of 
“why,” success did not come with- 
out a double-barreled effort. It 
was sensed that many of the em- 
ployees listened to the whispers of 
rumor. They felt that this was no 
time to talk investment, even con- 
servative investment. 

So a display card campaign was 
evolved to bolster the personnel. 
Starting three days before the 
three-week campaign, and changed 
every three days, these cards re- 
peated the theme of the adver- 
tising in catchy single sentences- 
These were posted prominently 
in all offices and salesrooms of 
the company, and served to sell 
employees and the visiting public 
on the campaign idea. Contest 
teams were organized, to ignite 
competitive spirit, and the tele- 
gram idea was used to kindle en- 
thusiasm. If a girl stenographer 
made a good sale, this was made 
the subject of a telegram to the 
various teams, as were any un- 
usual sales to people, and so on. 

The Puget Sound Power & 
Light Company has 3,000 em- 
ployees, and better than an average 
of one share sale per person was 
averaged. Of the total of 3,600 
shares sold by employees, 2,741 
shares went to new customers— 
persons who had never bought any 
stock from the company. 


Johnson Motor Appoints 


J. H. Sheldon 
J. H. Sheldon, director of publicity 
of the Johnson otor Company, Wau- 
kegan, Ill., manufacturer of Johnson 
outboard motors, has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager, effective February 3. 
He succeeds R. K. MacDougal, resigned. 


C. E, Pugh has been appointed assis- 
tant advertising manager in charge of 
production and office operation. 
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Guy Blanchard, Advertising 
Manager, Miller Rubber 


Guy Blanchard, for the last five years 
assistant advertising manager of The 
Miller Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, 
has been made advertising manager. He 
will specialize on publication advertis- 
ing for all departments and will con- 
tinue as editor of “The Miller Sales 
man” and “Tire Trade News.” 

L. H. Mercer, for the last sixteen 
years with the Miller company, most re- 
cently as Eastern manager of sundries 
sales, has been made manager of sun- 
dries sales. 


New Accounts for 


Cramer-Krasselt 

The Sterling Motor Truck Company, 
Milwaukee, the Northern Conveyor & 
Manufacturing Company, Janesville, 
Wis., manufacturer of underground and 
overground conveyors, and the Enger- 
Kress Company, West Bend, Wis., 
manufacturer of purses, pocketbooks and 
other leather goods, have appointed the 
Cramer-Krasselt Company, Milwaukee 
advertising agency, to direct their ad- 
vertising accounts. 


New Account to Loomis, 


Bevis & Hall 


The Compafiia Nacional Cubana de 
Aviacion Curtiss, the Cuban and West 
Indian interests of the Curtiss Flying 
Schools, sales distributor and represen- 
tative for plane charter business, has 
appointed Loomis, Bevis & Hall, Inc., 
Miami and Jacksonville advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 
Latin-American newspapers and maga 
zines will be used. 


“The Farmer Salesman” Starts 


Publication 

The Farmer Salesman, a monthly 
magazine covering the field of the mar- 
keting of farm crops direct to the con- 
sumer, is now being published at 
Chicago. Tom Delohery, formerly with 
Farm _and Fireside, New York, now 
The Country Home, is editor and pub 
lisher of the new publication. 


F. W. Farnsworth with 
Lay Agency 


Frank W. Farnsworth, formerly presi- 
dent of Farnsworth & Brown, Inc., 
former New York advertising agency, 
and more recently secretary of Fishler, 
Farnsworth & Company, Inc., has joined 
The Lay Company, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, as head of the cop 
and plan department. 


Lorain, Ohio, “Journal’’ 


Appoints Devine-Tenney 
The Lorain, Ohio, Journal, has aj 
pointed the Devine-Tenney Corporation, 
publishers’ representative, as its na 
tional advertising representative. This 
appointment is effective February 1. 
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live your Visualizing 


Good 
locus 














—perform a little acrobatics 
of fancy. Just suppose you 
assembled in one crowd, the 
populations of: 


Rochester 
Lynn 
Indianapolis 
Des Moines 
Spokane. 


Some multitude, eh? 


That pictures the added popu- 
lation in Florida, for the winter 
and spring. 


You advertised to these people 
in the north. Isn’t it just nor- 
mal business judgment to keep 
in touch while they are buying 
in Florida—using the straight- 
est line to their daily interest— 
“Florida’s Foremost Newspa- 


per” — 


Che Florida Cimes 


Represented Nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 


New York... Chicago... Philadelphia ... Los Angeles. . 





Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





. San Francisco 





“1,000,000 Gai 
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Mor 


DELINEATOR has gained in gross adver- 
tising revenue in the three issues now 
closed for the first quarter of 1930....... 


DELINEATOR already has on order for 
the second quarter of 1930 a gain of more 
Err) ae 


THIS GAIN of more than $1,000,000 for 
the first six months represents a substan- 
tial gain in lines as well as dollars for every 
month! 


DELINEATOR is also gaining substantially 
for the fourth consecutive year. The gain 
for the three previous years was......... 


THESE GAINS, we attribute to the pro- 
gressive woman’s response to Delineator’s 
modern editorial methods............... 
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In nineteen months, Delineattre. 
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DTM aN 


Six Months 


$542,923 










:... 1. 3500,000 


152,085,617 


+ $3,128,540 in three and one half years. 


LALOR 


inealtcreased 1,000,000 in circulation! 
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MONEY 























The financial pages of The New York American were 
desjgned in the first place to attract executives in finance 
and business ... They have done that... At the same se 
time, they have shown that readers pretty generally are be 
quick to seize upon dependable financial guidance, J |: 
especially if they can get it seven days a week, in regu- A 
lating their monetary affairs ... Last year, thousands of a 
American readers asked us how best to invest more than 
$11,000,000. . . Free dollars to invest mean free dollars 
to spend. That's the kind of circulation advertisers are 
looking for—and more than a million of it on Sundays. 


THE 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


AS NEW AND AS NEWSY AS NEW YORK ITSELF 


PAUL BLOCK, INC. st 


National Advertising Representative T 





New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia Detroit San Francisco 

















When Factory, 
Drive, 


How Advertising Overcame an Oil 
Burner’s Winter Slump 


Dealer and Salesman Join Hands in a Concentrated 
Aided by 


Advertising, Sales Shoot Up 


By Robert H. Powers 


I 


quickly overcame its seasonal 
is one of 
terest. 


[he company brought out its oil 














*HE story of how the Silent Au- 
tomatic Corporation, of Detroit, 


more than ordinary 


be increased for a few months of 
the year. Dealers were only spas- 
modically busy during the greater 
part of the year. Under these ex- 
isting conditions the obtaining of 
additional dealers and the com- 


slump 
in- 


















burner in the summer of 
1925. But despite the fact 
that the burner was making |... gnd still you wait 
rapid progress in a compara- ‘“ a 
tively new, yet already for SOME DAY 
keenly competitive field, ex- 
ecutives of the organization 
were not entirely satisfied. 
were They faced the fact that 
the greatest share of their 
Nance | burners was being sold 
during a surprisingly short 
same season. The oil burner sea- 
son, as they found it, usually 
y are began late in June, swung to 
a peak in the latter part of 
ance, July, dropped almost com- 
pletely out of sight during 
regu- \ugust, resumed vigorous 
sales activity in September 
ds of and reached the year’s peak 
th in October. In all, less than 
an four solid months of sales | = 
sHlars accounted for the greatest | = 
share of the company’s sales | = 1 conron. te ho me 
, achievements. = 
5 are Knowing that seasonal SILE MATIC 
lays sales would most likely con- NLAUIOMA Ay m4 
ys. tinue to increase in the next | == | 
few years, the officers be- 
lieved that unless their sea- This Was the Opening December Advertisement 
sonal success was changed in the Newspaper Campaign a Year Ago 
into a year around success 
they would sooner or later, accu- plete satisfying of present ones was 
mulate innumerable factory and something of a task. 
dealer problems. The obvious remedy for this 
Manufacturing to meet a sea- situation was to change the sea- 
sonal demand meant an accelera- sonal oil burner business into a 
m of production during the rush year around one. But this was 
season, and an unhealthy cessation not so easy to accomplish. 
during the remainder of the year. The difficulties that confronted 
This made the manufacture of oil this company were quite different 
, burners more costly. Too, dealers from that of the average seasonal 
ncisco during the busy season found it line manufacturer. Investigation 
dificult to keep installations up showed that home owners were 





with sales. 








Service crews had to 


very hesitant about changing to oil 
41 
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heat during any part of the heat- 
ing season. They either had a sea- 
son’s supply of fuel in the bin, or 
were unwilling to risk the chance 
of chilling the house while an oil 
burner was being installed. 

Since the greatest share of Si- 
lent Automatic’s business lay north 
of the Mason-Dixon line, the heat- 
ing season took in from seven to 
nine months of the year. To sell 
oil burners in large quantities, 
then, during any but the recog- 
nized “open” season was looked 
upon as something of a feat. 

In a way the situation was para- 
doxical. During the very months 
that it proved hardest to sell oil 
burners, home owners were the 
most heat conscious. They were 
making their daily trips to the 
basement to fire the furnace and 
should be receptive to the oil 
burner sales story. 

Looking at the probiem in this 
way, the company saw no reason 
why the highly successful seasonal 
business could not be changed into 
a satisfactory year around propo- 
sition. It was really more logical 
to talk to the home owner about 
the advantages of silent, automatic, 
regular heat in the height of the 
heating season than during the 
early summer or fall. 

Believing its position on these 
points to be sound, and interpret- 
ing the trend as being decidedly in 
favor of automatic oil heat, the 
company increased its advertising 
appropriations» and its activity 
among dealers just when sales 
were nearing their yearly low ebb. 

In the program of advertising, 
which comprised a series of full- 
page advertisements in newspapers, 
particular care was taken to point 
out the fact that this oil burner could 
be quickly and easily installed with 
no other changes but the removal of 
the furnace grates. In all, a Silent 
Automatic oil burner could be in- 
stalled and made ready for use 
even before the house had a chance 
to get cold. 

The other factor, a human one, 
which the advertising hoped ta over- 
come, was the inherent characteristic 
of the home owner to postpone the 
making of any significant changes 
in his home until the last minute. 
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Each advertisement in a dramatic 
and forceful way strove to show 
the individual home owner what 
calamities or near calamities could 
be avoided once heating the home 
became a modern, dependable pro- 
cedure. 


First Advertisement in December 


The campaign opened in Decem- 
ber when medical authorities and 
health specialists were warning 
people of the danger of colds and 
impressing them with the fact that 
irregularity of home temperature 
was responsible for many forms of 
winter sicknesses. 

Carrying the heading, “ . . . and 
still you wait for Some Day,” the 
initial advertisement pictured a 
family physician bending over a 
crib and an anxious mother 
tensely awaiting his verdict. With 
simplicity and restraint, rather 
than through threat or warning, 
the advertisement pointed out that 
winter colds and similar illnesses, 
once thought unavoidable, were be 
ing actually reduced or checked 
entirely in the home that is evenly 
heated by oil. 

The effect of the advertisement 
was two-fold. It injected new life 
into the dealer organization and 
it hit the home owner in his most 
vulnerable spot. When sales for 
the month were tallied, they were 
found to be more than double those 
of December, 1927. 

Dealers tied in with the news- 
paper campaign by displaying the 
December full-page advertisement 
in their show windows and by 
mailing copies to their best pros- 
pects accompanied by a personal 
letter. Later salesmen followed up 
these mailings. 

The health appeal was again used 
to good advantage in the January 
advertisement. As it happened, an 
epidemic of the “flu” was spread- 
ing over the country, and again 
doctors and health authorities 
furnished convincing copy. The 
January advertisement carried the 
simple heading, “Because Men 
Hesitate” and a large opaque wash 
drawing of bedside medicine ac- 
cessories. It was impossible to 
miss the message, for both head- 
ing and illustration seemed to say, 
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If your printing problem 
needs more than merely 


a printer— 


If it demands real under- 
standing by a printer 
who really knows what 
to do and has facilities 


for doing it, 


get in touch with the ees 













at PRINTERS’ 





“A Silent Automatic oil burner 
might have prevented all this.” 

When sales figures for the month 
of January, 1929, were gathered 
they were 162 per cent greater 
than those of January, 1928 

About this time three elaborate 
mailing folders were prepared for 
dealers who were asked to send to 
the factory the names and ad- 
dresses of their twenty-five best 
prospects. The factory called this 
its “preferred prospect campaign” 
and mailed out the folders direct 
from Detroit at intervals of from 
a week to ten days. At the com- 
pletion of the mailing campaign, 
dealers were instructed to call on 
their preferred prospects with the 
object of closing sales. 


A Big Increase for February 
The February 


newspaper adver- 
tisement contained a large, dra- 
matic illustration of a housewife 
shoveling coal. It carried the head- 
ing, “The Woman Pays.” Only 
twenty-three words were expended 
in tying in the illustration with the 
main body of the advertisement. 
The rest of the copy dealt with the 
Silent Automatic oil burner as be- 
ing instrumental in greatly lessen- 
ing housework, lowering cleaning 
and decorating bills, bringing about 
improvement in family health. It 
showed how full of newly found 
comfort and freedom from all fur- 
nace cares a modern, Silent Auto- 
matic heated home can really be. 
When the final sale of the month 
was reported at the factory, sales 
showed a 106 per cent increase for 
the month of February, 1929 over 
February, 1928. 

March, usually blotted with bliz- 
zards and extremely cold weather, 
presents more heating discomforts 
than most any other month of the 
entire year. Continuing its policy 
of timeliness in appeal, the March 
advertisement announced, “... 
and the Zero Heur Passes The 
illustration of this thought simply 
showed the slender hand of a 
woman gently touching the ther- 
mbdstat indicator. It was unmis- 
takable to the reader that the 


product advertised was the answer 
to all heating difficulties. 
That a certain number of peo- 
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ple not only read, but also were 
impressed with the message of the 
March advertisement, and its un 

usual dealer and direct-mail tie-up, 
may be well surmised on compar- 
ing the sales of March, 1929, with 
those of the year before. The ex- 
act percentage of increase in sales 
was 140 per cent. 

The April advertisement antici- 
pated basement activities in the 
typical American home. It pi 
tured all the tools and impedimenta 
that go with the caring for a fur 
nace and bore the heading, “ 
and Throw These out, too!” A: 
inset of the Silent Automatic oil 
burner completed the picture story) 
By this time sales seemed to hav 
struck a happy stride, showing an 
increase for the month of 147 per 
cent over those during April, 1928 

The May, June and July full 
page advertisements centered their 
attention around the transforma 
tion of the basement from a dusty 
dungeon to a cheerful recreation 
room where boys spend happy eve 
nings playing ping-pong, father 
and son golfing, and where stag 
bridge sessions are held with im 
mensely enjoyable informality. 

The entire series was so planned 
as to make it unnecessary even to 
read the copy to grasp the message 
each advertisement contained. A 
reader had only to glance at the 
heading, the illustration and logo- 
type and the entire story was his 
The series also presented the Silent 
Automatic as a magic fireman of 
the home. The thermostat on the 
wall was repeatedly spoken of as 
symbolic of the transformation 
of the American home from a place 
where the man of the house was 
janitor of the more modern hom« 
where he really could be head of 
the house. 

Beginning with the August ad- 
vertisement and continuing for the 
rest of the year, Silent Automatic 
advertising made the most of its 
rapid rise by featuring the burner 
itself, its economy of fuel, relia- 
bility, etc. The purpose of the ad- 
vertisements at this time was to 
sell more completely the idea of 
“early” installations. 

Again the results were amazing. 
August, 1929, sales were greatly 
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ROPERTY front 
foot values are 
premised upon loca- 


h tionand environment. 


q 


N advertising there 
| is also a veryclearly 
defined front footage 
valuation, dependent 
eye the possibility 

being viewed in a 
oe environ- 
ment. 


Ke a ne buy- 
ing factor of first 
rate import (or will be 
in 1930). 


q 


OR advertising 

must proceed on 
the premise of being 
seen; and being seen, 
read; and being read, 
producing action. All 
of which implies the 
prime advisability of 
media selection where 
advertising front foot- 
age may attract the 
desirable. 


VERREE & 
National 
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Detroit 







HERE is no extra 

charge nor pre- 
mium for choice front 
footage in the columns 
of The Free Press. For 
here youareon a selec- 
tive artery of com- 
merce—on the boule- 
vard of promising 
tangibles, where you 
are leisurely, but 
pointedly viewed by 
the greatest audience 
of purchasers you can 
acquire in Detroit. 


q 


OU are in De 

troit’s only morn- 
ing newspaper, 
without other com- 
ey pages pub- 
ished at the same 
hour .. .. associated 
with a medium that 
for nearly a century 
has been considered 
an indispensable 
friend in the good 
homes of Detroit. 









CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 














San Francisco 
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Where one 


newspaper 


has created a 
market opportuntty 


O features tower above all 
others in importance in the Phil- 
adelphia Market: 


Philadelphia contains more home 
owners than any city in America. 


In Philadelphia,one newspaper gives 
thorough advertising coverage. 


From a sales standpoint these fac- 
tors create an unique opportunity 
for advertisers: 


—the tremendous needs of 572,600 
homes are here to be filled, totalling 
over $840,000,000* yearly in sales. 
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—the means to influence theifpwth | 
ing lies in the columns of the 
paper which has their confid 


*Estimate furnished by Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 
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of a carefully made news- 
Without premium or prize; 
ut glaring headline or circu- 
contest. Building permanent 


the circulation of The 
Bulletin is 555,711 
copies. More than 
double the circulation 
of any Philadelphia evening news- 
paper; almost equalling the com- 
bined circulation of all Philadelphia 


morning newspapers. 


In every exclusive suburb and in 
every city section—The Bulletin is 
the daily bearer of the world’s news. 


Probably nowhere in the world is 
there a newspaper that reaches so 


large a proportion of its city’s homes. 


Probably nowhere in America is 
there a market so favorable now 


to economical advertising effort. 
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in excess of those of August, 1928. 
And with the coming of September, 
dealers found that this well-planned 
campaign had really just started to 
show its actual selling power. Sep- 
tember, October, November proved 
to be record months, even for the 
rush seasons. Now December also 
is headed toward a record month 
for sales. It is giving every indi- 
cation of winding up the twelve 
months’ advertising and merchan- 
dising campaign in the manner in 
which such a successful campaign 
should come to a conclusion. 

At no time during the campaign 
did sales drop to previous year 
levels. Each month at least showed 
a 100 per cent increase in sales over 
corresponding months, and a few 
came mighty close to tripling 
former records. 

Dealers and salesmen, knowing 
that the factory stood back of their 
sales efforts and did everything to 
help make the selling of Silent 
Automatic oil burners easy regard- 
less of the season, never once slack- 
ened their sales activities. After 
they had built up a volume of busi- 
ness that was surprisingly regular 
month after month, they were con- 
vinced that this oil burner could 
be sold every month of the year. 

While it may be a shade short 
of the truth to say that the off- 
season slump in oil burner sales 
was nothing more than a state of 
mind, it is more or less a general 
rule that when the factory, the 
dealer and the salesman join hands 
for a concentrated sales drive, there 
are bound to be results. 


New Accounts for Gale & 
Pietsch Agency 


Dodd & Struthers, St. Louis, manu- 
facturers of lightning protection systems, 
have appointed Gale & Pietsch, Inc., Chi- 
cago advertising agency, to direct their 
advertising account. 

The Missouri Inspection Bureau, St 
Louis insurance firm, has also placed 
its advertising account with Gale & 
Pietsch. Daily and weekly newspapers 
in Missouri will be used. 


Appoints Addison Vars 


The Flower Gy Specialty Company, 
Rochester, | Be ssanedacharer of 
monkey links and Elcaro mystic cloth, 
has appointed the Rochester office of 
Addison Vars, Inc., to direct its ad- 
vertising account. Magazines and busi- 
ness papers will be used. 
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E. P. Corey, Sales Manager, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


Edwin P. Corey, formerly assistant 
manager of sales of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown,’ 
Ohio, in charge of pipe sales, has been 
appointed general manager of sales of 
that company. He has been with the 
company for the last six years, having’ 
formerly been with the National Tube 
Company, Pittsburgh. 

Arthur M. Long, in charge of tin 
plate sales for the Youngstown com- 
pany, has been made assistant general 
manager of sales. with offices at Chicago. 
He will also have charge of Western 
sales of steel bars. He was formerly 
in charge of tin plate sales of the 
Trumbull Steel Company. 


Master Lock Company Ap- 
points R. L. Schirmer 


Robert L. Schirmer has been ap- 
pointed sales promotion manager of the 
Master Lock Company, Milwaukee, suc- 
ceeding Charles G. Crabb, who has been 
transferred to New York as_ Eastern 
manager of the Master Lock Company. 
Mr. Schirmer was formerly executive 
manager of the Milwaukee Association 
of Commerce Convention Bureau and 
later on assumed the directorship of 
the business development department of 
the Schroeder Hotel chain, operating 
through the Middle West. 


R. W. Genske Starts Own 
Service at Milwaukee 


Roger W. Genske, for nine years ad- 
vertising manager of the O. C. Hanson 
Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, 
manufacturer of Hanson gloves, has 
resigned in order to start his own ser 
vice at that city. He will specialize in 
the preparation of sales manuals, label- 
ing and packaging design and direct 
mail. . 


B. G. Byron Joins Gundlach 
Agency 

Basil Gordon Byron, for the last five 
years in charge of advertising and pro- 
duction for the De Bower Company, 
New York, has joined the Gundlach Ad- 
vertising Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, where he will be in charge of 
copy. 


Kuipers, 


Appoints Burke, 
Mahoney & Payne 


The Santa Paula, Calif., Review has 
appointed Burke, Kuipers, Mahoney & 
Payne, Inc., publishers’ representative, 
as its Eastern advertising representative. 


“National Retail Clothier” 
Adds to Name 


National Retail Clothier, Chica 
has enlarged its name to National e- 
tail Clothier and Furnisher. 
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“Business Isn’t Just Business” 


No Distributor Is Wise, Says This Chain-Store President, Who Rules 
Producers with a Bludgeon 


As Told to Arthur H. Little 


By Earl C. Sams 


President, J. C. 


T always has been true that com- 
petent administration demands 
the closest kind of co-operation be- 
tween producer and _ distributor. 
And now that we have entered a 
period in which business needs all 
the intelligence that can be brought 
to bear upon its operation, the wis- 
dom and the potency of that co- 
operation become 
increasingly appa- 
rent. 
It always has been 
the policy of the 
J. C. Penney Com- 
pany to work 


closely with manu- 
facturers and to in- 
vite manufacturers 
to work closely 


with us. They, we 
believe, are inter- 
ested in our con- 
tinuing growth. 
And we are inter- 
ested in their pros- 
perity—and not nec- 
essarily for reasons 
wholly altruistic. 
In my judgment, 
the big-scale retail 
distributor is wise 
who enables his producers to grow 
with him and to continue to sell him 
goods. And the distributor is fool- 
ish who feels that the producers are 
“mortgaged” to him, that his vol- 
ume of purchases from any manu- 
facturer is a weapon, a threat, a 
bludgeon with which, at the dis- 
tributor’s discretion, he can harm 
that manufacturer or destroy him. 
We are concerned with a matter 
of spirit, with what I believe to be 
a change of business heart. It used 
to be thought—and, in some quar- 
ters, still is thought—that “business 
is business.” That business is a 
process of barter, a contest en- 
tirely too grim and sinister to be 
called a game. Well, business isn’t 
yet a pastime. We're still, after 


Earl C. Sams 


Penney Company, Inc. 


volume and profit. But business 
isn’t business in the sense that any 
policy, or any expedient, that will 
enable us to attain our objective is 
fair. For we’ve come to realize 
that an act of ruthlessness entirely 
within the letter of the law, an act 
that will reap profits in dollars, 
can be, not merely unfair, but un- 
sound. For busi- 
ness isn’t the single 
transaction that, for 
the moment, en- 
gages our attention. 
Business is continu- 
ous. 

In the manage- 
ment of our stores, 
we admonish our 
managers to re- 
member that we'll 
be in business to- 
morrow, and the 
day after, and 
through years to 
come. Because we 
aim to create con- 
sumer-confidence, 
the Penney stores 
never stage a sale. 
We want no cus- 
tomer to leave one 
of our stores with the uneasy feel- 
ing that the article she bought today 
will be offered in the same store 
next week at a lower price. Inthe 
training of our men, we teach them 
that “the store is a public servant.” 
And that opinion of our function 
as a retailing organization is 
wholly sincere. 

Equally sincere is our belief that 
our service to the public includes 
co-operation in the creation of 
merchandise. And there enters 
our relation with manufacturers. 
As we look at the matter, neither 
the producer nor the distributor 
ought to dominate the situation. 
For each can bring into a meeting 
of minds certain elements of skill 
and experience and knowledge. By 
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virtue of his position close to the 
consumers, the retailer can bring 
to bear a knowledge of consumer 
wants and buying habits. And the 
manufacturer can bring to bear his 
knowledge of raw material mar- 
kets and his judgment of produc- 
tion possibilities. 

It is true, of course, that in 
many an instance such a retailing 
organization as ours is a manufac- 
turer’s major outlet. But in this 
organization we’d consider it poor 
business to permit our position as 
a big purchaser to determine our 
buying policy. For more than we 
need bargains—and bargains ex- 
acted, in effect, by force—we need 
the producers’ wholehearted help. 

I don’t mean to advocate the ig- 
noring of price, nor to say that we 
in the Penney organization ignore 
it. But it is not the major issue. 

We ask our producers to co- 
operate with us in producing mer- 
chandise that we can sell at a fair 
profit to ourselves—and still up- 
hold the reputation of our stores. 
On our part, we co-operate with 
our manufacturers. We offer an 
outlet for goods. We offer our 
suggestions, gained from our con- 
tact with the consumers, for new 
items that our producers may add 
to their lines and thus increase 
their volume. We offer a new 
concept of relationship between 
producer and retailer—the concept, 
not of barter, but of mutual bene- 
fit. And, on occasion, we are able 
besides to co-operate in meeting 
our producers’ production problems, 


Filling in Production Valleys 


Frequently it happens that one 
of our producers faces a dull sea- 
son, a period in which, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, he would be 
compelled to lay off most of his 
help, or even close his plant. In 
such a situation, we are able to 
place off-season orders with him— 
either on our own initiative, or at 
his solicitation—and thus he is en- 
abled to keep his employees em- 
ployed and his factory running. 

If business actually were just 
business, a producer’s fate would 
need no concern of ours. 
Whether he prospered or failed, 
whether he continued to operate or 
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closed up shop, need not bother our 
minds at all. In every line of man- 
ufacture there are many producers. 
If one of them should cease to 
operate, our supply of goods would 
be affected only temporarily—if at 
all. Why, then, need a distributor 
interest himself in his producers’ 
welfare? 

The answer is three-fold. First, 
business is not business. Business 
is a relationship among human be- 
ings. And the new concept of that 
relationship is that out of it must 
come mutual satisfaction and mu- 
tual benefit. 

Second, to search all the time 
for new sources of supply, to be 
obliged constantly to form new 
contacts, is expensive and uneco- 
nomic. 

Third, to lose a manufacturer 
with whom we have been doing 
business, a manufacturer who has 
been co-operating with us and with 
whom we have been co-operating, 
is to lose something of definite 
business value. I doubt if the loss 
to us could be visualized on a chart, 
or set down in dollars and cents. 
But it is easy to realize that if the 
condition were carried to an ex- 
treme—if, for example, a distribu- 
tor, aiming at bargain prices, should 
hew to the price line all the time 
and let the producers fall where 
they may—then that distributor 
soon would find himself in business 
difficulty. Manufacturers, know 
ing his policy, would shun his pat- 
ronage; and the public, soon made 
aware of the low quality of his 
goods—for under such a policy, 
quality must suffer—would shun 
his stores. 

Indeed, there are business values 
that cannot be reduced to figures 
on the balance sheet. It is diffi- 
cult even to define and describe 
those values adequately in words. 
But we in the chain-store field have 
been brought to recognize them. 
It has been contended, and rightly 
so, that the chain-store system 
tends to become mechanical. Chain- 
store men have recognized that 
tendency and have acted to offset 
it. In the Penney organization we 
teach our men that “the store is a 
public servant.” We urge them to 
participate in the civic activities of 
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\ 
aww Perception is one of the most vex- 


atious variables in advertising, the missing link between 








persuasion and conviction, between telling and selling + 






At a meeting of a psychical society, a dignified stranger 





created a sensation by announcing that the process ot 






thought transference was fifty percent realized. When 






pressed for a demonstration, he urged all present to con- 






centrate on an idea they wished to transmit, and the in- 






dividual to whom they wished the idea to go. The mem- 






bers obliged with much wrinkling of brows and mental 






strain. The stranger then announced that such an effort was 






fifty percent of the process. The only other requirement was 






to discover how to receive the transmitted thought + This 





is a rather silly story, but it illustrates too well current ad- 





vertising procedure. We spend all kinds of effort and 





thought in transmitting a sales message, but the chance of 






its reception is sometimes as indeterminate as the arrival of 





bottles set afloat at sea + Here the medium functions—or 





doesn’t. And in this respect, The News affords an arith- 
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metic increase of certainty + We see people who appear 
individually or in small groups; they go unseen in crowds. 
Limit the number of things to see, and we increase the 
likelihood of their being seen. So the small page of The 
News offers a reduced visual field, an area that comes closer 
to fitting the optical focus and to meeting the measure of 
a glance. Two-fifths the size of the old-fashioned news- 
paper page, it offers less to see, and more chance to see the 
offerings. And as the visibility is increased, the efficiency 
of advertising is increased. When more people see your 
copy, more people are likely to read it and be affected by 
it; and more impressions are planted, more opinions formed, 
more convictions made, and more sales follow + The re- 
tailer knows this peculiar ability of The News. So does 
the user of keyed copy. And if the medium works more 
efficiently for these, it does for all advertisers + The largest 
circulation in America, largely concentrated in the best 
market in America—goes with this greater efficiency. And 


the cost is lower + Investigate! 


THE NEWS, New York’s Picture Newspaper 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 


Kohl Building, San Francisco 


25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
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their communities. And it is our 
policy that in our dealings with 
those from whom we buy we shall 
« conduct ourselves that in those 


relationships also we may build 
and hold good-will. 
The effects? The results? Who 


can establish good-will’s price or 
gauge its consequence? Only an 
occasional instance can give us a 
glimpse of its business importance. 

Not long ago several of us here 
at the Penney headquarters were 
invited to a dinner over in New 
jersey. We went, and spent so 
fine an evening that none of us 
ever will forget it. 

Our host was a manufacturer, a 
man who started in a small way 
in downtown New York. His bus- 
iness grew, and he moved over into 
Jersey to find room for expansion. 
‘And now he is retiring. He told 
us why he had invited us to his 
one, 

“I've made money enough,” he 
said, “to take things easy for the 
rest of my life, and I’m starting 
my vacation now. I wanted you 
men here tonight because you and 
your company have meant so much 
to me. This is the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of my business deal- 
ings with the J. C. Penney Com- 
pany.” 

Is business just business and 
nothing more? We who went to 
that little anniversary dinner in 
Jersey never will believe it! 


Kirkland Leaving Nast Publica- 
tions as Advertising Director 


Charles B. Kirkland, for the last 
eleven years advertising director of The 
Condé Nast Publications, is retiring from 
active management of the advertising 
departments but will continue to be re- 
tained by the Condé Nast organization 
in a consulting capacity, with head- 
quarters at the main offices of the com- 
pany, at Greenwich, Conn. For a num- 
ber of years prior to his Condé Nast 
onnection, Mr. Kirkland was an_adver- 
tising executive of the Home Pattern 
Style Books, and later, of Collier’s. 


Marshall I. Hough Joins 

H. B. Hurzhrey Company 

Marshall Hough, formerly advertis- 
ing director of the Kahn Tailoring Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, and secretary-man- 
ager of the Indianapolis Trade Bureau, 
is now an account executive with the 
H. B. Humphrey Company, Boston ad- 
vertising agency. 
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Executive Changes at 
Sears, Roebuck 


D. M. Nelson, general merchandise 
manager of Sears, Roebuck & Company, 
Chicago, has been elected vice-president 
in charge of merchandising and E. H. 
Powell, advertising manager, has been 
elected secretary and treasurer of the 
company. . J. Carney, who has been 
manager of the Philadelphia mail-order 
branch, has been appointed vice-pres- 
ident in charge of operations and E. J. 
Pollock, auditor, is now vice-president 
and controller. G. E, Humphrey, man- 
ager of the Los Angeles mail-order 
branch, has been named assistant to 
the president in charge of factories and 
factory investments. 

John —_ , vice-president and sec- 
retary, and W. O. Lewis, treasurer, 
both of whom have been with the com- 
pany for more than thirty years, have 
retired. They had both resigned two 
years ago, but on the sudden death of 
C. M. Kittle, then president, had been 
prevailed upon to continue in service 
or a time. 

Julius Rosenwald will continue as 
chairman of the board of directors and 
General R. E. Wood as president. Less- 
ing J. Rosenwald, senior vice-president, 
and Alvin E. Dodd, assistant to the 
president, complete the executive staff. 


W. L. Baker Joins Alden 


Press 


William L. Baker, formerly service 
manager of the Pond-Ekberg Company, 


Springfield, Mass., printing, has been 
made service manager of the Alden 
Press, Holyoke, Mass. Prior to his 


connection with the Pond-Ekberg Com- 
pany, he was assistant director of sales 
production of the White & Wyckoff 
Manufacturing Company. 

Fred Cook, formerly with the Atlantic 
Printing Company, Boston, has also 
joined the Alden Press. He will super- 
intend production. 


Camco Account to United 
Agency 
The Consolidated _ Automatic Mer- 


chandising Corporation, New York, 
operator and distributor of Peerless 
weighing machines, Sanitary Postage 


Stamp machines, and other automatic 
vending devices, has appointed the 
United Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York, as advertising counsel. 


M. W. Liebler with Lord & 


Thomas and Logan 
M. Walther Liebler, formerly with 
the Macfadden Publications, hes Seleed 
Lord & Thomas and Logan at New 
York. He will be associated with its 
motion picture advertising department. 


Mobile “Press” Plans Sunday 
Edition 
The Mobile, Ala., Press will bring 


out a Sunday edition of that paper, be- 
ginning January 26. 
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HERE she stands 
upon the quay at 
Alexandria, a fair- 
skinned, tunic-clad 
courtesan, waiting— 
for atryst. Beautiful 
she is—and alluring. 
A brisk sea breeze 
tumbles her golden 
hair as she faces the 
bay. Moonlight sil- 
houettes wanton 
charms. Against a stone wall a few feet away leans an on-looker, 
hundreds of years and thousands of miles from home— his avid eye 
leaping from paragraph to paragraph as the story’s action quickens. 


Tonight, thanks to fiction, he is a Phoenician trader, returned 
from a voyage and looking for excitement. In an hour or so he 
will peek in at the children, turn out the lights, and retire—again 
assuming his role as prosperous householder, husband and father. 


As a fictioneer he is adventurer, rogue, gambler and detective in 
turn—anything but a buyer of advertised merchandise. But as a 
reader of Better Homes and Gardens he typifies your key market 
— where purses open readily to provide for home betterment. 


The kingdom that never was has no place within the pages of 


INTO 1,375,000 GARDENED 
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FAMILY MENTALLY AT 


this magazine. Attention is cen- 
tered on improvements that will 
hasten every reader's dream of the 
ideal home that can be. 


Better Homes and Gardens has won its vast audience without 
use of fashions or fiction. Buying impulses are stimulated— 
not thrust aside by an author’s skill. Editorial content ties in with 
advertising messages because it is devoted exclusively to making 
home more beautiful and more comfortable. It meets and keeps 
the family mentally at home by suggesting interesting things to do. 


Scores of successful advertisers have found their richest market in 
gardened homes—for gardensare badges of buying power. Tell your 
story to 1,375,000 
prosperous, active- 
minded families when 
they are in the mood 
to buy. Response 
will be gratifying. 
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Should Copy Writers Sign Their 
Copy? 


Giving the Copy Writer a Personality 


By Mac Artzt 


[' is high time the copy writer 
threw off his cloak of ano- 
nymity and stood up a man 
amongst men—recognized and re- 
spected. 

Art directors, artists, visualizers, 
all bask in the sunlight of publi- 
city. They move in their clubs and 


retires to his shell as gracefully as 
he can! The plaudits of the world 
are not for him! 

The man who enters the adver- 
tising profession with a burning 
desire to write copy and nothing 
else—who really loves to see words 
spring to life beneath his inspired 





their circles. They 
contact. They meet 
people. They are 
known by name. 
They have exhibi- 
tions of their work 
—and publish an- 
nuals. But copy 
writers—hélas—are 
anchored to ten 
square feet of ma- 
hogany ! 

Ask any man in 
the street to name 
some advertising 
artists. And if he 
knows his Post and 
his Collier’s and his 
Good Housekeeping 
he'll rattle off Nor- 
man Rockwell, 
Henry Raleigh, 
John Lagatta, Rock- 
well Kent, McClel- 
land Barclay and a 
host of others. 

But ask him to 








Editor of “Printers’ Ink”: 

On my desk at this mo- 
ment lie copies of the De- 
cember “Printers’ Ink 
Monthly” and the December 
19“Weekly.” I have just fin- 
ished reading the three ar- 
ticles in the latter grouped 
under the title: “Has Ad- 
vertising Become Too Pro- 
fessional?” as well as Mr. 
Howe’s article in the Monthly 
on “Our Mid-Victorian Copy 
Writers.” 

In the accompanying ar- 
ticle I have taken an en- 
tirely different-_and perhaps 
very radical—slant on this 
important question of copy 
and the copy writer. 

Mac Artzt. 

[Ed. Note: Mr. Artzt dis- 
cusses the advisability of 
permitting copy writers to 
sign their copy. While this 


pen—who has no 
desire to enter the 
golf playing pas- 
tures where feed 
the fatted calves of 
million dollar ac- 
counts—that man is 
entering a_ vast 
graveyard where he 
buries himself alive, 
unsung and unhon- 
ored, except by his 
close associates in 
the office and by 
those of his friends 
he dares to tell, 
“Oh, I say, look in 
the Post of March 
15. I wrote the 
Smith Bacon ad- 
vertisement !” 

Even to the pro- 
fession, the copy 
writer is as name- 
less as the “Un- 
known Soldier.” 

Thumb through 











mame some copy 
writers—and a look 





is not a new suggestion, it 
is always of interest.] 





any issue of a gen- 
eral periodical. 
There you have 








of astonishment | 





crosses his face! 
“Copy writer? What do you mean 
copy writer?” 

“A man who writes the text— 
the reading matter of every adver- 
tisement.” 

“Oh—oh—search me. How 
should I know?” 

And how should he know? The 
artist signs his work with a flour- 
ish and a fanfare of trumpets! 
There stands his name so that all 
the world may see! But the copy 
writer-—once his work is done— 





page after page of 
advertising. Chances are bright 
that you can identify the advertis- 
ing agency handling some of those 
accounts. If you have followed the 
series fairly carefully, you can even 
mention several of the artists whose 
paintings have appeared. But un- 
less you know the copy writer per- 
sonally or know of him through 
some personal connection, I defy 
you to name one copy writer whose 
skill and whose efforts have made 
an advertisement interesting and 
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productive! And you (I take this 
for granted) you are in the pro- 
fession! Is it any wonder that 
the outside world hardly knows 
that the copy writer exists? 

In the theater, even that “mys- 
terious noise offstage” is listed—is 
given a personality in the pro- 
gram. The author of a book feels 
obligated to mention in the preface 
by name every individual who has 
contributed to his book. The mo- 
tion pictures display the writer of 
the sub-titles, and today, feature 
the author of the dialog. Why 
is the copy writer shunted into the 
shadows and neglected? 

Very rarely is an advertising 
artist denied the privilege of sign- 
ing his work. That’s practically 
taken for granted! “Oh, well,” 
they say, “he’s an artist! He wants 
the world to know it’s his work. 
He’s proud of it.” And then again 
—it’s publicity—it’s good business. 
The better known he becomes the 
higher price he commands. 

Well, why isn’t the copy writer 
a recognized craftsman? Doesn't 
he create magic sentences that 
thrill the reader or inspire him or 
convince him? Isn’t he proud of 
his work and equally eager to have 
the world know it is his? 


W ould Dignify Position of Copy 

riter 

All this does not mean that I 
countenance what advertising ex- 
ecutives disdainfully call “self- 
expression.” Far from it. I 
maintain, however, that once the 
man behind the copy is keenly 
aroused to the advantages of his 
product, he can express that en- 
thusiasm with greater interest, 
with greater conviction in terms of 
personal experience! And that is 
“self-expression” to the greatest 
advantage of the advertiser! 

It is a matter of fact that the 
average copy writer—I mean the 
man who is fairly ambitious—uses 
his copy writing years as years of 
apprenticeship to higher things. 
He doesn’t want to stay at his 
desk forever! In every copy 
writer’s heart there lies a dormant, 
phoenix-like hope that some day, 
by some stroke of the gods, he will 
stumble across an account—become 
an account executive! He aspires 
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to be a contact man. Or he hopes 
to open up his own agency. End- 
lessly he is told that the big money 
lies in selling! 

Such a condition is harmful to 
everyone concerned—it should be 
eradicated immediately. And the 
day is not far distant when copy 
writers will come into their own— 
will build a future for themselves 
in the sphere of copy—will sign 
their names to their work on equal 
footing with any _ established 
artist ! 

Already the tendency is here! 

Analyze, if you please, the great 
difference between editorial matter 
and advertising today. You will 
find that advertising lacks person- 
ality! Practically every story in 
every magazine carries the writer’s 
name. Gradually, the author be- 
comes familiar, friendly, welcome. 
But advertising—competing on 
even terms with reading matter in 
physical appearance and lavishness 
of art work—still lacks that extra 
spark—the feeling that somebody, 
whether his name is John Jones or 
Paul Smith is talking to me per- 
sonally—frankly—as man to man 
—is recounting the exciting ex- 
perience he enjoyed in finding a 
radio that beats them all for color- 
ful tone, or in stumbling across a 
gasoline that takes the knock out 
of any motor! 

It is that “psychological plus” 
which has been the outstanding 
feature of testimonial advertising 
from the pioneer days of patent 
medicine advertising to the late era 
of celebrity testimonials! It’s the 
use of personalities—the use of the 
pronoun “I”—at times, the most 
reassuring, convincing and _ wel- 
come word in our vocabulary! 

This tendency in advertising is 
growing stronger year by year! 
Only recently, a remarkable double 
spread appeared for the Hamilton 
Watch Co. The headline was: 
“Fog— Murk— Snow—Wind—but 
the mail goes on!” There followed 
a sub-caption reading, “From 
Coast to Coast with the Air Mail 
—by Dudley Nichols.” 

It was entirely a personal ad— 
full of the thrilling experiences of 
Mr. Nichols on the mail plane 
from coast to coast. Take out that 
personal element—that personal en- 
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Let Me Add This Postscript 
About the Popularity 
of a Weed 


You BOYS who put things in 
your pipes and smoke them—actually or figuratively— 
need but glance at the following couple of paragraphs to 
glean the knowledge that in Los Angeles it’s The 
Examiner that rates first place in tobacco advertising! 
.. Nineteen Twenty Nine gives us these Media Records 
totals: The Examiner, because of its acknowledged 
excellence and dominance in the morning-and-Sunday 
field, carried 387,010 lines; the next morning-and- 
Sunday paper carried but 253,568 lines; the two evening 
papers combined carried only 462,170 lines. Which, 
I think you'll admit, makes a rather enviable record for 
us, the newspaper that’s just naturally preferred by the 
moderns. . . . Who are these much-discussed moderns? 
Well, I'll tell you, pard, they're those alive, alert, progres- 
sive, free-spending people who know what’s what in a 
newspaper and, therefore, take no just-as-good in 


anything! Do I make myself clear? 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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thusiasm—the thrill of reading a 
definite man’s adventures with a 
Hamilton Watch—and you take 
out the very heart of the advertise- 
ment ! 

Of course, you will rush in to 
say, “Dudley Nichols is a famous 
journalist... ..He has a reputa- 
tion. His name enhances the value 
of the ad.” 

Splendid! I agree! Then why 
deny a copy writer, with equal 
writing ability, the opportunity to 
build a similar reputation to the 
advantage of the advertiser as well 
as himself? 

There is no denying it—advertis- 
ing today is not so much selling the 
product as showing the prospect in 
a personal, interesting manner how 
this product can make his life hap- 
pier, fuller and richer. 

And this trend is speeding the 
day when a copy writer will be 
recognized as an individual—when 
he will find deeper inspiration and 
greater glory in his work—when 
he will be building a reputation on 
par with any established author or 
artist! The dey is coming when 
the copy writer will be given a 
personality—when he will sign his 
name to every piece of work that 
he does! And all advertising will 
benefit ! 


H. K. Porter to Direct Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Sales 


H. K. Porter has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Company, Newark, N. J. He 
succeeds H. O. K. Meister, who was 
recently promoted to the position of 
assistant general manager of the Hyatt 
company. Mr. Porter has been with the 
Hyatt organization for the last four- 
teen years and has been assistant gen- 
eral sales manager up to the time of 
his new appointment. 


Belding-Corticelli, Ltd., 
Appoints Montreal Agency 


Belding-Corticelli, Ltd., Montreal, 
manufacturer of spool silk, yarns, hos- 
iery and other silk products, has ap- 
pointed Stevenson & Scott, Ltd., Mon- 
treal advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 


New Account for Albert Frank 


The Straus Brothers Investment Com- 
pany, Chicago, has appointed the office 
at that city of Albert Frank & Com- 
pany, isi 
count, 


Inc., to direct its advertising ac- 
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J. M. Shapiro Acquires 
“Fashionable Dress” 


Joseph M. Shapiro has purchased the 
United Fashion Company, Inc., New 
York, publisher of Fes jonable Dress 
and Fashionable Dress Quarterly, and 
has merged this company with his other 
interests, which include the Smart Thrift 
Publishing Company, Smart Styles Pat. 
tern Company, Inc., and Personality 
Patterns, Ltd., Inc. 

The name of Fashionable Dress will be 
changed to the Fashionable Dress and 
Travel Magazine to indicate the broader 
scope which the editorial contents of the 
publication will hereafter assume in de. 
voting itself to changes in fashion in 
the home, in entertainment, etc. Alice 
Haines has m appointed editor and 
Frederick G. Peck director of advertis. 
ing of the Fashionable Dress and Trave 
Magazine, which will continue to be pub 
lished the same size as Fashionable Dress 


McGraw-Hill Publishes 
“Product Engineering” 


The McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
has started publication of a new month); 
called Product Engineering, which wil 
be devoted to the interests of engi 
neers and executives responsible for 
product creation, design and improve 
ment. Kenneth H. Condit is editor of 
the new publication, which is approxi 
mately 8% by 12 inches in size, 


C. H. Hathaway Joins 
Investment Bankers 


C. H. Hathaway has joined H. W 
Briggs & Company, Inc., New York, 
investment bankers, as a director and 
vice-president. He was formerly vice- 
resident ans pone manager of the 
nternational agazine Company, Inc., 
oa a@ position which resigned 
in 1928. 


Hoover Nominates R. H. Booth 
for Diplomatic Post 


R. H. Booth, of Detroit, president of 
the Booth Publishing Company, which 
owns a chain of newspapers in Michigan 
cities, has been nominated by President 
Hoover to be minister to Denmark. Mr 
Booth formerly was vice-president of The 
Associated Press. 


Joins “The Antiquarian” 


Alexis G. Graam, formerly an ac- 
count executive with the Whitman A 
vertisers Service, has joined the staff 
of The Antiquarian, New York. He 
was also, at one time, with the /n- 
ternational Studio, New York. 


Appoints Jordan Agency 
The Seamless Rubber Com , New 
Haven, Conn., manufacturer ca 
goods, has appointed Jordan Advertising 
Abroad, Inc., New York, to handle its 
export advertising. 
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It’s a far cry from 
monthl grandmother’s_ gaily 
fe fringed “chip hat” and 
ble for bustle to granddaugh- 
fier "ol ter’s “new silhouette.” 
waren Countless styles have 
flowered and faded in 

these three generations 

—each in turn brought 

to the attention of San 

Francisco women by 

this trusted, time-tested 

medium. For fifty years 
resigned x an accepted harbinger 
of Fashion in its field, 
Booth S the Examiner exerts to- 
day a tremendous wo- 
—" man-influence in the 
_ which By great majority of San 
fichigan y s . 
resident : Francisco and Northern 
California homes. 


IN NEW YORK CITY ..... W. W. CHEW, 285 Madison Ave. 
IN DETROIT .....-A.R. BARTLETT, General Motors Bidg. 
IN CHICAGO ........ J. D. GALBRAITH, 612 Hearst Bidg. 
IN SAN FRANCISCO. ....F.W. MacMILLAN, Hearst Bidg. 
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From nine to five we are at our desks or in touch with them. 

But more often ideas come to us in front of the shaving 
mirror, between the acts at the theatre, when hanging 
to a strap in the subway, or gazing through the window of 
a club car. 

Looking over the Automobile Show or studying Saks’ 
windows on Fifth Avenue. Gossiping with clerks in small- 
town stores or selling behind a counter at Macy’s. 

Talking with bank presidents and elevator boys, dé- 
butantes and stenographers, magazine representatives and 
taxi drivers. 

But what does it matter where we get our ideas. . . just 
so long as they are plentiful and sound? 





ALEX. F. OSBORN 
Vice-President 
Manager of Buffalo Office 





JOHN R. CAPLES 
se A 
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WHERE DO WE GET IDEAS? 
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ROBERT MACK FRANK J. MAHONEY 
Art Department Account Representative 
New York New York 


















EMILIE L. HALEY 
Radio Department 

















New York 
¥ 
T. ELLIOTT DETWEILER EDWARD W. HOWELL 
Writer Assistant Account Representative 
New York New York 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building + BOSTON: 10 State Street - BUFFALO: Rand Building 
PITTSBURGH: 339 Boulevard of the Allies 
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Booth 


) Newspaper 
} Advertising 
| Reduces 

Sales Costs in 


MICHIGAN 


It makes distribution much easier and quicker for your salesmen because 
wholesalers and retailers know the power of Booth Newspaper ad- 
vertising. 


es oe 


WS a FG ve 


Werte 


They read these Booth Newspapers themselves just as 99 out of 100 
families in each Booth Newspaper City do. 

They know by experience the benefits of the reader interest and reader 
confidence Booth Newspapers hold. 


Let Booth Newspaper Advertising sell your product to the 300,000 homes 
in The Booth Newspaper Area. 


Combined Net Paid 
Circulation 


281,668 


As made to A. B. C. 
For Period Ending 
September 30, 1929 


I. A. KLEIN 
Eastern Representative 
10 E. 42d St., New York 


J. E. LUTZ 
Western Representative 
; 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
fs ; Chicago 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


Central Office, 2500 Buhl Bldg., Detroit, or Any Newspaper Listed 
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Shirt Campaign Is Built Around 
Individual Package 


Nofade-Cocoon Shirts in Cardboard Container to Be Advertised 


By John M. Sarson 


N a retail store, a man says to a 

salesman: “I want to buy a 
shirt.” 

(Straightway the example ought 
to be modified as to gender. But 
let the man remain. The lady en- 
ters later.) 

lhe salesman piles up shirts as 
f they were stove-wood, a cord or 
so of shirts of many colors and 
patterns and prices. Out of the 
uray, the customer selects one 
shirt. The salesman wraps it for 
him, tucks the sales check under 
the string, hands him his change 
and says: “Thank you. Call again.” 

Perhaps the customer actually 
loes call again. But from his first 
call he carries away nothing—ex- 
ept the shirt itselfi—that would 
nduce him to return. Nothing goes 
with him—except, in some in- 
stances, the brand name—that 
would persuade him to buy another 
shirt of the same brand—and per- 
iaps a better shirt than the one he 
1as bought. 

To nudge the customer’s elbow, 
figuratively, and say to him, in 
effect, “When you need another, 
buy one of the same brand,” is one 
f the objectives of a merchandis- 
ing campaign just being launched 
by the Nofade-Cocoon Corpora- 
tion. It is a campaign that centers 
around a package; and the package 
serves, besides elbow-nudging, a 
number of interesting purposes. 

Tradition has long dictated that 
shirts should go to the retailer 
either in bulk, or just in boxes, 
three shirts to a box, the boxes to 
be stacked on shelves and their 
contents to be visible—unless dis- 
played under glass in the show- 
cases—only when opened. 

Of course, such an arrangement 
handicaps display. Even in the 
showcases, the stacked-up shirts 


are only partly visible; and those 
in boxes on the shelves are not 
visible at all. 

*To introduce a new line of mer- 


chandise, Nofade-Cocoon sought a 
means of display that would be 
easy and more or less automatic. 
The company had effected an ar- 
rangement by which two names 
well known to the trade—Nofade 
and Cocoon—should be combined 
in one line of garments. The 
name Nofade had_ been identified 
with shirtmaking for some thirty- 
five years; and Cocoon cloth had 
established itself as a distinctive 
broadcloth. The new arrangement 
would confine the material to the 
company’s line. The shirts, it had 
been determined, would be pro- 
duced in six grades, to retail at 
standard prices ranging from $1.65 
to $4.95, and in nine colors, includ- 
ing white, all “solid.” 

The answer to the problem of 
display, it was decided, would be 
an individual container that would 
surround each garment with a dis- 
tinctive atmosphere, a container 
that, itself, would attract attention, 
would display the goods advan- 
tageously, and would serve, be- 
sides, as an advertisement after the 
sale. 

The container is approximately 
the width of an ordinary three- 
shirt box, but thinner and only 
about half as long. The outer cover 
displays this legend: “Nine Smart 
Colors in Nofade-Cocoon Shirts,” 
and the additional admonition, 
“Look for the Label.” Displayed 
also on the cover are nine illus- 
trations of shirt-fronts, the nine 
portraying the nine colors in the 
line. 

The outer cover, when a tab is 
released, rises to reveal an inner 
part-cover, cut away except for a 
border; and the border serves 
three purposes. It holds the shirt, 
smoothly folded, so that its upper 
front is displayed. It serves as a 
frame for the merchandise. And 
it displays, in engraved figures, the 
garment’s retail price. 

Thus the package is at once a 
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package, a means of display, and a 
piece of reminder advertising. 
Open on the counter, or closed— 
and mounted on an easel—it dis- 
plays the brand name, the line and 
the specific garment. Carried away 
by the customer when he buys a 
shirt, the package reminds him— 
thanks to the illustrations on the 
outer cover—that the merchandise 
comes in a variety of colors. 
Furthermore, folded within each 
shirt in its box is a folder that 
tells the story of Nofade-Cocoon 
material and quality of workman- 
ship. 

Tied-in closely with a merchan- 
dising campaign that is being car- 
ried to the trade by the company’s 
salesmen is 2 national advertising 
campaign that will run through 
1930; and the advertising cam- 
paign will feature the individual 
container. 

The salesmen are carrying a 
carefully prepared sales portfolio— 
and are using it in their sales talks. 
The portfolio contains swatches of 
material. It tells the story, illus- 
trated with photographs, of the 
process of manufacture. It de- 
scribes and illustrates the individ- 
ual box as “an absolutely new and 
powerful factor in retail shirt sell- 
ing.” It describes and illustrates 
the national advertising—magazine, 
newspaper and direct mail—the 
special window display, and the 
special dealer helps. One of these 
helps, by the way, is a miniature 
of the new container. Mailed to 
the retailer’s prospects and bearing 
the retailer’s imprint, it will carry 
swatches of the complete line of 
colors and qualities. 

Magazine and newspaper adver- 
tising will feature, prominently, 
the new container, and with it, this 
slogan: “Well. Dressed Men Come 
Out of this Box.” <A typical piece 
of copy explains: 

It’s the Nofade-Cocoon Shirt that 
turns them out well-dressed. A shirt 
so exceptional in quality, style and 


workmanship that it comes to you 
in an individual box, 


And concludes: 


You get it, spic and 2 in its 


individual box, at your rdash- 
er’s . . . with nine smart colors 
2 oe from, colors that cannot 
fade. 
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And now for the ladies and their 
good-will and volume of pur- 
chases. The Nofade-Cocoon Cor- 
poration estimates that of all the 
shirts that cross the counters of 
retailers, women buy more than 
60 per cent. As the salesmen’s 
portfolio put it: “Women buy 
most of the shirts men wear. Do 
Macy’s know this? They do! Look 
at this advertisement.” The head- 
line of the Macy advertisement— 
offered as evidence—reads: “For 
Wise Ladies who do their hus- 
bands’ shopping . . . Shirts.” The 
portfolio then tells the retailer that 
Nofade-Cocoon shirts are to be 
advertised to women, “to thov- 
sands of them in your own com- 
munity.” And thus will the ad- 
vertising address the ladies: 


Depicatep TO THE WoMAN WHo 
Sees tHat He 1s Wext-Dressep 
Here is a shirt for men, made to 

your standards of what HE shoul: 
wear—and it is so fine a shirt that 
we have boxed every one individ 
ually, so that it comes to him un 
handled. 

He will approve its smartness, 
and the tailored look and feel of it 
But you will recognize what h« 
misses—the fine weave and extra 
durable quality of its exclusive 
Cocoon Cloth; the beautifully fine 
stitching, the finish with which its 
30 carefully cut pieces have been 
assembled. 

You'll never have to move a but- 
ton on one of these shirts. The 
neck cannot shrink, for it has been 
preshrunk under pressure and by 
a special shrinking process. You'll 
never have to shorten the sleeves 
for him. For these shirts are made 
with all sleeve lengths in every 
size. 

And you can get him the colors 
you know he looks best in. All 
nine correct colors for men’s shirts 
are there for you to choose from— 
and they are guaranteed absolutely 
fast. See them in the color chart 
below. 

You'll agree that Nofade-Cocoon 
Shirts are an amazing value when 
you see them at your department 
store. Then look at the price—en 
graved on each box, to assure you 
that you are getting full value fo: 
every penny you spend. 


And thus does a new container 
provide the central thought and the 
principal impetus in a task of in- 
troducing and selling a product. 
As this merchandiser views the 
matter, the campaign offers six 
important advantages: 

1. The package, backed by ad- 
vertising, makes certain the prod- 
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“Times” Sports 
News HAS 


To Be Foremost 


Nothing less is par with 
astute Los Angeles fans. 
The ‘“Times”’—right in the 
all-year athletic capital of 
the world—plays to the larg- 
est audience of newspaper 
subscribers on the Pacific 
Coast. 


The Times specializes on local am- 
ateur sports, furnishing live news 
of local colleges—golf clubs—yacht- 
ing—polo—flying—riding—hunting 
—fishing—hiking—swimming. 


Los Angiiks Times 


Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michigan Blvd, 
Chicago, 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacifie Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell 
Company, 742 Market St., San Francisco. White Henry Stuart Bidg., Seattle. 
























uct’s recognition by the consumers ; 

2. The package lends itself 
readily to counter display ; 

3. It lends itself just as readily 
to window display; 

4. It provides, in its own design 
and in its inserts, a convenient 
avenue for reminder advertising; 

5. It creates the selling point of 
clean, unhandled merchandise; and 

6. It creates the additional sell- 
ing point—for the dealer’s interest 
—that it saves time in retail sell- 
ing, for it is easy to handle behind 
the counter, is easy for the cus- 
tomer to buy, and need not be 
wrapped. 


Death of F. D. Austin 
Frank D. Austin, president and one 
of the founders of LaPorte & Austin, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, died 
at that city last week. He was thirty- 
six years old 
r. Austin had suffered a nervous 
breakdown a year and a half ago, from 
which he had never completely recov- 
ered. Because of this fact he had not 
been actively engaged in business of 
late, and the agency has en under 
the direction of F. Benson Leedom, 
vice-president, treasurer and space 
buyer, and Frank F. Casey, vice-pres- 
ident and art director, The agency will 
continue business under their direction. 


Kenneth Collins Heads 
Dry Goods Group 


Kenneth Collins, executive vice-pres- 
ident and publicity director of R. H. 
Macy & Company, Inc., New York, has 
been elected chairman of the Sales Pro- 
motion Division of the aaa | Retail 
Dry Goods Association. Harry F. Two- 
mey, publicity director of the Jordan 
Marsh Company, Boston, has been made 
vice-chairman and Sidney A. Sullivan, 
sales promotion director of L. S. Ayres 
& Company, Indianapolis, has been 
elected secretary-treasurer. 








Chain Store Group Appoints 
R. W. Lyons 


At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Chain Store As- 
sociation held recently at New York, 
R. ons was appointed executive 
vice-presid ent. He has been the execu- 
tive officer of the association since its 
organization a year and a half ago. 


Atlas and Universal Cement 
Companies Merged 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 
has been combined with the Universal 
Portland Cement Company. The newly 


formed company will be known as the 
Universal Atlas Cement Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. 
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Confirmed by Experience 


Duracotor CorRPoRATION 
North Tonawanpa, N. Y. 
Jan. 18, 1930. 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

Painters’ Ink almost always con 
tains articles of outstanding interest | 
quite invariably find one or two in every 
issue which “strike home” with amaz- 
“4. “~y -y° 

he one by A. H. Deute on page 33 
of the January 9 issue, is worthy of 
particular comment. The principal sit- 
uation outlined by Mr. Deute is ap. 
licable in minutest detail to the very 

st salesman I have ever been privi 
leged to work with. 

Other articles by Mr. Deute have 
seemed particularly practical to me; this 
one is even unusually so. 

Just thought you would be interested 
in my reaction. 

Earte C. Brockett 
President 


New Accounts for Freeze- 
T 
Vogel-Leopold 

The A. J. Kasper Company, coffee 
roaster of Chicago and Kansas City, 
fo., has appointed Freeze-Vogel-Leo 
pold, Inc., Chicago advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. News 
papers, outdoor and radio advertising 
will be - in a campaign on “Sip of 
Gold” coffee. 

The Kichardson Ball Bearing Skat 
Company, Chicago, has also placed its 
account with Freeze - Vogel - Leopold 
Newspapers, business publications and 
direct mail will be and. 


Financial Association 
Executives to Meet 


The extension committee of the Na- 
tional Financial Advertisers Association 
will hold its meeting at New York, Feb- 
ruary 17 and 18, at the Hotel Vander. 
bilt. I. L. Sperling, assistant vice-pres- 
ident of The Cleveland Trust Company, 
is chairman. The annual meeting of di- 
rectors of the association will held 
at Louisville, the 1930 convention city, 
March 7 and 8 at the at the Brown Hotel. 


Oakland Motor Appoints 
W. A. Blees 


W. A. Blees, formerly with the Chev- 
rolet Motor Company and, more re 
cently, president of The Motor Account 
in Company, a General Motors 


subsidiary, has been appointed assistant 
a sales manager in charge of 
ealer accounting and management of 
The Oakland Motor Car Company, Pon 
tiac, Mich. 


T. J. Montgomery with 
Armour 


Tom J. Montgomery, formerly assis 
tant advertising manager of the Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese Corporation, Chicago, 
has joined the advertising department 
of Armour & Company, of that city. 
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ertinent facts 


about 
February issue 


of Capper’s Farmer 
QS 


92 pages, with 7 pages of 
process color advertising. 


New hi h-crade paper stock, 
printed on new presses. 


Standard 680-line page size. 


New type with greatest reada- 
bility plus pleasing appearance. 


Goes by mailto. 925,643 paid 


subscribers. 


Goyer Farmer 


Arthur Capper, Publisher 
Topeka, Kansas 
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First—SHERWIN-WILLIAMS IN: 


Then—TRUSCON STEEL 


he is the third recent 
investigation of architectural papers which 
has been released for the guidance of 


advertisers and agencies. 


The Fisher-Wilson Agency of Philadelphia, 
in connection with a national market study 
made for one of their clients in the building 
field, had an investigator visit 177 leading 


architects in 33 widely scattered cities. 


His check up of architectural papers in 

every particular, confirmed every other in- 

vestigation made in this field in recent years. 
Copies of these three recent investiga- 


tions will be sent without charge to any 
interested advertiser or advertising agent. 





National Trade Journals, Inc., 521 Fifth Ave. N. Y.—Bwilding Division: The Architectural Forum: Building Age 
Good Furniture and Decoration: Heating and Venti!ating: National Builders Catalog: Building Materia! Marketns 
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FISHER-WILSON 


The Architectural Forum 


—received more first votes than any other 
publication 


—more first votes than the next two publi- 
cations combined. 


—and more total votes than any other. 


Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th Mention Total 


ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 46 24 7 10 4 89 373 
MagazineB . . . 24 18 13 4 1 60 240 
MagazineC ... 21 11 8 5 4 49 187 
MagazineD ... 17 37 15 10 5 84 303 
MagazineE ... 13 14 12 2 2 43 163 
MegezriveF ... 3 £B3BU SF MBM WH 

The cities covered were: 
Buffalo Des Moines Miami 
Philadelphia Indianapolis Birmingham 
St. Louis Atlanta Houston 
Los Angeles New Orleans Galveston 
Memphis. New York City San Antonio 
Minneapolis Boston El Paso 
St. Paul Cleveland Charlotte 
Milwaukee Chicago Denver 
Cincinnati Detroit Kansas City 
Pittsburgh Greenville Seattle 
Portland Jacksonville Baltimore 





Spo 
Fis 


ris Division: Sporting Goods l!|ustrated&J ourna!: Motor Boat:Outboard Motor Boat. Food Division: CanningAge: 


nw Gazette. Diesel Division: Motorship: Diesei Power. National Cleaner & Dver. Rpeciaity Salesman Magazine. 
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A File of 5,700 Slogans 


McCovurr Laser Casinet ComPANy 
Braprorp, Pa. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

If you have a list of slogans used 
by national advertisers or can tell 
me where I could get this informa- 
tion, I would greatly appreciate it. 

Mitton G. AN WARING, 
Advertising Manager. 


HERE are now 5,700 slogans 
in the Printers’ Ink Clearing 
House of Advertised Phrases, but 
they are not in printed form. We 
have them typed on cards which 
are arranged alphabetically ac- 
cording to the phraseology of each 
slogan. A separate file contains a 
list arranged by company name. 
Subscribers are invited to in- 
quire as to the originality of any 
slogan they may wish to use or 
they may ask for the slogans that 
are used by any advertiser—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 





C. A. Norberg Joins 
Trade Periodical Company 


C. A. Norberg, formerly publisher of 
the Petroleum Age. has been made gen- 
eral manager of The Trade Periodical 
Company, of that city, publisher of The 
Furniture Journal, the Daily Furniture 
Journal and The Embalmers’ Monthly. 
He has sold his interest in the Pe- 
troleum Age to Robert F. Patton. 


Furniture Account to Nelson, 
Duncan & Harlow 


The Winthrop Furniture Company, 
Boston, maker of reproductions of 
colonial furniture, has appointed Nel- 
son, Duncan & Harlow, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account, Magazines and direct 
mail will be used. 


Nursery Account to Emery 
Agency 

L. N. Pearce, Lutherville, Md., 
nurseryman and specialist in Old En- 
glish Boxwood, has appointed the Emery 
Advertising Company, Inc., Baltimore 
advertising agency to direct his adver- 
tising account. agazines and direct 
mail will be used. 


With J. Walter Thompson 
at Chicago 


Vernon R. Churchill, until recently 
co-manager of the San Francisco office 
of the Walter Thompson Cotipany. 
Inc., is now with the Chicago office of 
that advertising agency. 
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California Publishers Hold 
Record Meeting 


Three hundred and fifty newspaper 
publishers from all parts of California 
attended the largest gathering in th 
history of the California ewspaper 
Publishers’ Association at its forty-sec 
ond annual convention held recently a 
Long Beach, Calif. Until last year the 
association included only newspapers of 
Southern California but recently ex 
panded to include newspapers through- 
out the State. 

In keeping with the theme of the 
convention, “California: Advertising 
Minded,” addresses were made on “Com. 
munity Advertising,” by Don Thomas, 
executive secretary of the All-Year Clu! 
of Southern California, and on “Co. 
operative Advertising,” by W. B. Geis. 
singer, advertising manager of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange of Los 
Angeles. 

At the round table session, discus. 
sions were conducted in three groups 
Weeklies division, presided over by vice- 
president Ford A. Chatters, Lindsay 
Gazette; dailies division, presided over 
by vice-president, Judah, Santa 
Clara News, and printers’ division, pre 
sided over by Carroll H. Smith, State 
printer and co-publisher of the La Mesa 
Scout. 


Change in Officers of 


Moss-Chase Agency 

The officers of The Moss-Chase Com 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., advertising agency, 
effective February 1, will be: President 
and treasurer, Jerome B. Chase; vice 
president and secretary, Edmund J. Felt 
assistant treasurer, W. A. Hamelman, 
and assistant secretary, Mary M. Schu 
ler. S. C. Moss, who had been secre 
tary-treasurer, has withdrawn from the 
business to become, as previously an- 
nounced, vice-president and director of 
sales and advertising of the Flexlume 
Corporation, Buffalo. 


New Accounts to Faxon Agency 
The Fyr-Fyter Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, has aqpcates the Detroit office 
of Faxon, ne., Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 
Fireside Industries, Inc., Adrian, 
Mich., The Milson Company, Cincin- 
nati, pharmaceutical supplies, and The 
Scher-Hirst Company, cme Me g cloth- 
ing manufacturer, Rowe all appointed 
the Detroit office of the Faxon agency 
to direct their advettising accounts. 


P. J. Campbell Joins California 


Packing Corporation 
Paul J. Campbell, formerly general 
sales manager of the W. S. Quimby 
Company, Boston, La Touraine coffee 
and tea, has joined the sales force of 
the coffee department of the California 
Packing Corporation. 


Appointed Editor of “Concrete” 

Norman M. Stineman has been ap- 
pointed editor of Concrete, Chicago, suc- 
ceeding Otto A. Steller. 
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Mor than 2,250,000 people voluntarily choose 
Liberty at the newsdealer's every week simply 
because they like its editorial entertainment. Liberty is 
read by the whole family—and the family as a whole 
enters into the purchase of a radio receiving set. The 
R. C. A. Victor Co., Inc. plans to reach this receptive 
Liberty audience with 
more sales space in 


1930 than ever before. 





» » The biggest news- 


dealer sale of any magazine; 


every sale represents an Li 
interested reader. aberty 
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salesy 
HE youngest of America’s great industries is the J fore : 
production of rayon and other synthetic yarns, § must 
Like an adolescent giant, no one has yet seen its § tellig 
full strength. Hampered by a misconception of § nized 
distributors and consumers by which its product § from 
is too often regarded as little more than a substitute § neces 
for silk, the output of this industry has nevertheless 
reached a volume nearly twice that of natural silk. 
The industry stands on the threshold of a great 
opportunity, but realization of that opportunity depends upon 


























winning the cooperation of every factor in the chain from mill to : be 
ultimate consumer. The manufacturer of rayon or other synthetic a 
' : rol 

yarns must establish the reputation of his product with each of § ‘ 
these groups in turn: DAIL 
‘ . ‘ , . reach 
1. The mill which weaves his product into fabrics. There arefew fo. 


or no mil: devoted to rayon fabrics exclusively. The silk mill and § guen 
the cotton mill are makers of purely synthetic fabrics as well as of wos 
mixed yarn fabrics. Woolen mills also use large quantities of rayon J... 
in mixtures. Knitting mills use the largest volume for underwear § additi 
and hosiery. The future of rayon and other synthetic fabrics depends _ 
in part upon the cooperation of mills in making and selling rayon J. ...,,, 
fabrics as worthy products im their own right, rather than as silk § in che 
substitutes. ; 
STYIL 


2. The cutter-up who manufactures finished garments for the trade. § ing, b 
His acceptance of rayon fabrics and his recognition of their qualities J "*<h 
of uniformity and mechanical perfection are necessary steps in the wield 


attainment of the ultimate goal of rayon and other synthetic fibres, J MEN 
: : . : an ess 
3. The retail distributor of rayon wearing apparel, yard goods, Ff .....: 


domestics, and decorative fabrics. In this field the manufacturer J erc. a 
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has, perhaps, the most to accomplish. Relatively few buyers and 
salespeople know the facts regarding synthetic yarn goods and there- 
fore do not know how to sell them to the consumer. Not only 
must @ tendency to palm off rayon as silk be combated, but an in- 
telligent selling attitude must be developed if rayon is to be recog- 
nized as a major fibre in its own right. For the public takes its cue 
from the retailer's attitude. Intelligent retail selling is a prime 
necessity for public recognition and acceptance of synthetic textiles. 


SS— 


A broad highway is open to the synthetic yarn or fabric manu- 
facturer who would cultivate the textile apparel trades. It runs 
through the pages of the Fairchild Publications. 


DAILY NEWS RECORD, the market paper of the textile-apparel trade, 
reaches every mill of importance in the country, fabric buyers, men’s wear 
manufacturers and leading retailers, as well as the bankers and others who in- 
fluence the destinies of the industry. 


WOMEN’S WEAR DAILY, the newspaper of women’s apparel and retailing, 
covers the cutting-up trade with substantial completeness, and reaches, in 
addition, a very large section of the retail buying power of the country. 


RETAILING, the Fairchild weekly newspaper of modern distribution 
methods, reaches the upper strata of retail executives, buyers and sales people 
in the larger department stores and specialty shops. 


STYLE SOURCES, the Fairchild semi-monthly authority on fashion in retail- 
ing, has the largest magazine circulation in the retail textile-apparel field. It 
reaches, in addition, a highly important group of stylists and designers who 
wield an influence far beyond their mere numbers. 


MEN’S WEAR, the Fairchild semi-monthly of retailing in men’s apparel, is 
an essential supplement to the other publications, particularly since an in- 
creasingly large proportion of men’s neckwear, underwear, shirtings, pajamas, 
etc. are being made of synthetic yarns. 


LIUBLICATIONS 


STREW YORK, N. Y. 
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PMEN’S WEAR DAILY FAIRCHILD BULLETINS (LONDON—PARIS) 
RCHILD TRADE DIRECTORIES 








MAN and his clothes (ONDON) 
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W men's ready-to-wear 


advertisers have found the 
Vogue market so tremendous 


in its purchasing power that 
they used.. 


twice as much space in Vogue 
in 1929 as in all the’ other 
leading women’s magazines 
combined. 
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Sell to Those Who Should Have 


Advertisers Need a Better Understanding of What Mr. and Mrs. 
Consumer Really Want 


By Howard W. Dickinson 


“Oh John, I saw an ad for 
furs today. You know mine 
are rather—” 

“Of course you saw a fur ad, 
but what’s the matter with your 


old furs? Cost me $800 less than 
two years ago. Beautiful furs, 
stunning! Can’t be worn out yet.” 


“Dearest, you don’t always con- 
fine yourself to just what you ab- 
solutely need. You got an expen- 
sive traveling golf bag. Paid $120 
just for a golf bag. 

“Not at = are a $70. And I 
surely needed it. I have to travel 
around a lot and you know I must 
get in all the golf I can for my 
health. If you don’t have a bag 
which closes and locks you get 
your clubs stolen, you know. 
Really my bag saves money. By 
the way, I think I ought to get 
a set of matched clubs.” 

“How much will they cost?” 

“Oh less than a hundred, a whole 
lot less.” 

“I know what that means. Not 
a cent under $150. Of course, John, 
[ want you to enjoy your golf. 
Can’t you play just as well with 
your old clubs? You like an old 
hat or a snuggly old coat. I should 
think you’d feel that way about 
your clubs.” 

The subject has been opened. 
Discussion on domestic economy 
follows, which I omit, though it is 
very important. You laugh? “Im- 
portant?” Surely it is. It is stand- 
ard data, this give and take of do- 
mestic expenditure. When it works 
out normally it helps make manu- 
facturers prosperous. Here the dis- 
cussion draws to its natural end. 

“Well, darling, after all, your old 
furs don’t look quite up to the 
minute, but there’s a lot of good 
wear in them yet.” 

“Surely there is. I'll wear them 
a lot. They’re good for years and 
years yet. But John—” 

“Yes, I know. As far as I can 
afford it I propose to have you 
dress right. Good furs are always 
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an investment, get ‘em when you 
can. I hear that fur-bearing ani- 
a, , are getting scarcer every 


“Here follows a period of endear- 
ment not overdone but skilfully 
handled. Mrs. John is keen to 
consolidate the position already 
won. She has won the furs. Good 
sport that she is she wants to 
pay in kind. And set a precedent 
for other amiable trades. 

“And John, will you do me a 
great favor, a very great one, 
please?” 

“Sure I will, what is it?” 

“Please get those assorted golf 
clubs.” 

“Matched, darling, not assorted. 
You see they are graded in their 
loft. Uniform in their hang, you 
know, but lofted differently and 
the weight graduated so that each 
weight is right for that club for 
that person. See?” 

“Oh yes, I see. I should think 
you could play a much better game 
if you had them.” 

“Of course I could. I’d like 
them, always wanted them, but I 
don’t see how I can afford them 
this year.” 

“You aren’t going to afford them. 
I’m going to give them to you for 
your birthday. You get them and 
I'll pay for them out of my private 
purse.” 

“But darling, er—er—too much 
money. Oh, well, I'll go and look 
at some, anyway. Maybe I can 
find a bargain.” 

Did John want Mrs. John to 
have the furs, or did he want full 
justification for buying the matched 
set of clubs? You see it works 
both ways. It is a practical situa- 
tion. 

Suffice it to say that two lines of 
products were duly researched by 
consumers, that two purchases of 
considerable size were ultimately 
made, and that each purchaser 
thoroughly enjoyed the other’s 
possession of the products, adver- 
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; are coming together—one and Gc 





three-quarter million women from good § **' 
communities—to select the month's best | '" 
ideas on how to live and: what to buy. 
They are women who want good clothes, He 
good furnishings, good foods—and have § |V 
the money to spend for them. = 
Actually, this great number of women 
cannot assemble in one place, but each th 
a month their minds and their interests meet | |" 
in Good Housekeeping. 
Because of the confidence these women 
MH repose in Good Housekeeping—because bt 
i of their patronage of its advertisers— | %' 
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Good Housekeeping is a sales force that 





} and 
good § sends buying waves through every market 
best § in the United States. 





To such progressive women Good 














buy. 

. Housekeeping gives tested ideas for better 

oes living which they can get from no other 
source. 

men Good Housekeeping is authoritative— 

seach through its fashions, its Studio of Furnish- 

meet § ings and Decorations, its Institute, its Bu- 
reau of Foods, Sanitation and Health. 

een Through their influence and taste and 

suse | buyingpower,GoodHousekeepingreaders 


are shopping leaders in every market. 


Housekeeping 


EVERYWOMAN'S MAGAZINE 
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REDONDO BEACH mk 

Dominates The South Bay District on 

cit 

Qua in the center of highly productive oil fields, with an Jo 

area adjoining that offers unsurpassed opportunities for indust- ee 

rial development, Redondo Beach with her unrivalled year-round os 

climate is a substantial progressive home owning community, show- is 

ing a steady year by year growth. pa 

Redondo Beach is located about 19 miles southwest of Los Angeles - 

on the Santa Fe and the Pacific Electric interurban lines. It has one pt 
of the deepest natural harbors on the Pacific coast. 

The population is approximately 13,000 and it is the center of a - 

trading area embracing over 25,000 people. It has three banks with - 

total assets of more than $3,100,000 and an attractive business center er 

that thrives not only on the local trade but on the patronage of thou- st 

sands of vacationists and pleasure seekers who come annually to en- " 

joy the seashore. be 

Adjacent to Redondo Beach and an integral part of her industrial and commun- bi 

ity life lie the communities of Palos Verdes, Hermosa and Manhattan Beach. SI 

The Redondo Daily Breeze is the only daily published nm 

in any of these towns and is exactly the sort of live, \ te 

enterprising daily that you expect to find in a a F Alhambra v 

—_ Southern California community. The Daily Post-Advocate 

reeze has an A. B.C. circulation of 2,654 and reaches Culver City Is 

over 80% of the homes in the city. Star-News ) 

It holds an intense reader interest because it carries in | Glendale News-Press e 

complete detail the strictly local news which the prop- Hollywood News . 

erty owning citizen wants and cannot pet in any met- Long Beach Sun t 

ropolitan paper. The Daily Breeze with its steadily in- Monrovia News-Post , 

creasing business exemplifies the fact that you cannot Pasadena Post a 

cover Southern California markets without using the Redondo Breeze . 

LOCAL NEWSPAPER. SanPedro News-Pilot r 

7 Santa Monica , 

SouTHERN CazirorniA Newspapers a de 

Detroit New York Union-Tribune r 

re) Portland rol 1 

Los Angeles Seattle | ™*trepelitan 

564 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO - Kearney 3834 
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tising having done a heavy job 
prior to these transactions, and a 
wholesome domestic partnership 
having functioned wholesomely. 

Have John and Mrs. John 
kidded each other into purchases 
beyond their means? Ten years 
ago that question might have been 
asked seriously, but not today. 
Little by little we have been ab- 
sorbing the sweet idea that it is 
wholesome to live and to enjoy 
abundantly, that happiness in the 
hand is in itself like money in the 
bank, and that mutual understand- 
ing makes diplomacy effective. 

Here Pride of Ownership was 
the motive which made two sales, 
one of furs and the other of golf 
clubs. In this case it happens that 
John and Mrs. John are married 
partners. Two prides of owner- 
ship are stimulated and brought to 
react on each other. Each pride 
is costly—so each pride must help 
pay for the other pride, at least to 
the extent of moral pressure. 
These have been soundly economic 
purchases. 

Mr. and Mrs. John may be 
trusted to react on each other 
under such circumstances. They 
must help each other to live and to 
enjoy. Obviously, Mr. Advertiser 
should know Mr. and Mrs. Con- 
sumer. 

To live and enjoy—that is the 
basis of modern economics, an idea 
big enough to make good even in 
spite of big wastage, caused by 
not quite knowing how we want 
to live and what we could enjoy if 
we had it. 

Teaching what to enjoy and how 
is cultural education. We seldom 
stop to think how much of that 
educating is being done by adver- 
tising, or how important it is to 
the betterment of our race. 

Right here our subject radiates 
in a dozen different directions, 
each one making a fascinating 
mental path to travel. I want to 
point a few steps in one of those 
directions, that of selling the right 
things to the right people. 

Mr. Advertiser, the more you 
meet Mr. and Mrs. Consumer, the 
more you will get hold of the 
great secret of volume and con- 
tinuance of sale, which is to sell 
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to those who should have the 
things you make. There are more 
of them than you have ever 
dreamed of. You will make friends 
of them if you sell to them and 
you will make knockers if you sell 
to the others. 


The Waste in Advertising 


Today, I find some advertisers 
scaring me, or over-alluring me, 
into thinking I want things which 
I really do not want. Every such 
thing which I buy mean: that there 
is another thing which I really 
want but cannot buy because I 
have spent the money. There lies 
the waste in advertising. I have 
no idea of how many things I 
want nor of what they are, but I 
am susceptible to. reasonable sug- 
gestions about them and find new 
wants most every time I look at 
advertisements. 

There was a lovely story for 
Mrs. John in the fur advertise- 
ment, and a matched set of golf 
clubs has been made to mean much 
to John. Each purchase will give 
a comfortable effect, a feeling of 
satisfaction in the bank which is 
quite akin to that of money in the 
bank. Such facts break down re- 
sistance, and justify advertising. 

ether a purchase is a give- 
and-take affair like the fur-golf 
club transaction, or a private mat- 
ter entirely, like buying a pair of 
shoes, we must expect advertisers 
to do their part in giving solid 
reasons why we ought to buy. If 
those solid reasons are expressed 
charmingly—so much the better. 

Why do people buy shoes of a 
particular make? Is it style, or 
price, or general reputation, or 
familiarity with the name, or what 
famous people wear those shoes? 
What do shoe wearers want shoe 
advertisers to tell them? I doubt 
if many shoe advertisers have yet 
found that out. Many of them 
ceem just to want their copy 
writers to produce “something dif- 
ferent.” Did you ever take a shoe 
apart, entirely apart? It has al- 
most as many parts as a house or 
a watch. Once you have taken a 
shoe all apart, you have an interest 
in how well a shoe manufacturer 
can put one together, an interest 
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entirely different from the evanes- 
cent interest aroused by the idea 
that some young man is snap- 
shotted on some street and found 
to be wearing somebody’s make of 
shoes. 

Simple gradings of quality by 
arbitrary standards have been re- 
placed (among advertised articles) 
by advertising. This, I maintain, 
may be a better form of grading, 
provided the advertiser directs his 
message to his rightful customers 
and makes, good on his enthusi- 
asms. When he fails to do that he 
virtually invites unhappy purchas- 
ers to ask their Government for 
an arbitrary standardizing and 
grading of all commodities. 

When more advertising men tell 
their clients that they really want 
to write about the things those 
clients make, much new joy will 
come into the souls of those same 
clients. 





General Motors Sales for 
December Show Increase 


During the month of December the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation delivered to 
consumers 48,253 cars, compared with 
33,442 cars delivered during the corre- 
sponding month of 1928, an increase of 
44.3 per cent. Sales by General Motors 
manufacturing divisions to dealers 
amounted to 40,222 cars as compar 
with 35,441 cars for December, 1928. 

These figures include passenger cars 
and trucks sold in the Unit States, 
the Dominion of Canada and overseas by 
the Chevrolet, Pontiac, Olds, Marquette, 
Oakland, Viking, Buick, LaSalle and 
Cadillac manufacturing divisions of 
General Motors. 





Buys the “Utah Farmer” 


The Utah Farmer, published for the 
last several years by the Salt Lake City 
Deseret News, has been purchased by 
the Westerner Publishing Company, 
Salt Lake City. Harry S. Anderson, 
chief of police of Ogden for the last 
two years and formerly owner of the 
Anderson Advertising Company, outdoor 
advertising, has been appointed advertis- 
ing director in the Intermountain ter- 
ritory for the Westerner Publishing 
Company, whose other publication, The 
Westerner, is being changed from a 
weekly to a monthly. 





Joins Bloch Agency 


Edward L. Morris, formerly with 
Ball & Davidson, Inc., mver advertis- 
ing omens , has joined the art staff of 
the Adolph L. Bloch Advertising Agency, 


Portland, Oreg. 
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Bruce & McAllister, New 
Advertising Business 


Ted Bruce, who has been conducting 
a free lance counseling service at Los 
Angeles under his own name, and Fred 
J. McAllister, of the McAllister Adver- 
tising Service, Long Beach, Calif., have 
formed a partnership under the name 
of Bruce & McAllister to conduct a gen- 
eral advertising business at Los Angeles 
Mr. Bruce was at one time a member 
of the firm of Johnston-Bruce, Inc., 
having sold his interest in that corpora 
tion in 1926. 


E. M. Benson with Doughnut 
Machine Corporation 


E. M. Benson, formerly an account 
executive of The Lawrence Fertig Com 
pany, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, and prior to that, with Lyddon, 

anford & Kimball, has been made as 
sistant advertising manager of the 
oon Machine Corporation, New 

or 
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Medical Association Appoints 
Condon Agency 


The Pierce County, Wash., Medical 
Association has appointed The Condon 
Company, Tacoma, Wash., advertising 
agency, to direct an advertising cam- 
paign to give the public a better under- 
standing of health problems. News- 
papers will be used. 





Norman Mick to Represent 
“World’s Work” 


Norman Mick has been appointed as- 
sociate Western manager of World's 
Work. He was formerly advertising 
manager of Burroughs Adding Mach- 
ine Company. Until recently he has been 
Western manager of System. 





Fencing Account to 
Littlehale-Burnham-Fulton 


The Robert C. Reeves Company, New 
York, Reeveshire fencing and imported 
French provincial fencing, has appointed 
Littlehale-Burnham-Fulton, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 


O’Keefe Agency Opens 
New York Office 


The P. F. O'Keefe Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Boston, has opened an 
office at New York. The new office is 
under the general supervision of Louis 
J. Rouleau. 








New Color Section for New 
Orleans “Times-Picayune” 


_New Orleans Times-Picayune is plan- 
ning the addition of a new magazine sec- 
tion to be issued in color. The new 
section will appear with the Sunday is- 
sue of January 26. 
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Twenty Rules for Letter 
Writing 


AFFROXIMATELY 500 people 
interested in the production 
and use of direct mail attended an 
open luncheon meeting of the Mail 
Advertising Service Association 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, last week. This meet- 
ing, which was also attendéd by 
the Board of Directors of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion which was holding its quarterly 
meeting at that city, was addressed 
by Charles R. Wiers, of the Spi- 
rella Company, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., on the subject of “Looking 
at Some Letter Writing Funda- 
mentals.” In his speech, Mr. Wiers 
outlined the following twenty fun- 
damentals in letter writing: 


1. The task of writing should be 
handled by one who realizes the 
value of a pleasant disposition, 
courtesy, tact and the need for giv- 
ing a square deal to everyone in- 
volved in a transaction. 

2. The fewer rules the 
writer must follow the better. 

3. Lose yourself when dictating 
but strive to find your customer. 
Try to picture him in your imagina- 
tion. . 

4. Form the comfortable habit of 
answering a letter and give a 
straight-from-the-shoulder answer at 


the inning of your letter. 

8. Write clearly. - 
6. Get down to brass tacks with- 
out being incoherent. 

7. Be yourself. 

8. Be natural. What may be com- 
ical to you may be tragic to the 
other fellow. 

9. Make your letter talk as you 
feel but be sure you feel right. 

10. Avoid haste and take the time 
to make every letter a sales letter. 

11. See that you are cool in head 
and heart before you sit down to 
write. 

12. The letter writer’s chief ob- 
ligation always is to the customer. 

13. Write with an open heart and 
mind. 

14. “You” and “yours” should be 
kept to the front in a letter. The 
customer has no interest in your 
personal troubles. 

15. Be sure you don’t take your- 
self too seriously. 

16. Cultivate accuracy and com- 
leteness. It does not matter how 
ong your letter is, if it interests 
the person to whom you are writing. 

17. Learn to value courtesy in 
business. Take time to draft a note 
of congratulation or condolence 
when occasion offers. 

18, Fall desperately in loye with 
people and mix with all kinds so 


letter 
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that you can judge human nature 
and transfer your judgment to your 
letter writing. 

19. Business and business corre- 
spondence need more character. 

20. Don’t inflict your company’s 
rules and policies on your customer 
but explain them in more human 
terms. 


Death of Frank R. Hussey 


Frank R. Hussey, business manager 
of the Chicago Evening Post, died at 
Chicago last week. He was fifty-three 
years old and had for many years been 
active in the advertising business of 
that city. 

He received his early training with 
the advertising agency of Lord & 
Thomas, now Lord Thomas and 
Logan, Inc. Subsequently he was for 
several years with the advertising de- 
partment of the Chicago Tribune. At 
the age of twenty-four he was appointed 
advertising manager of the hicago 
Times-Herald, He remained in that posi- 
tion for several years, during which 
time the name was changed to the 
Record-Herald, and then left to become 
associated with Ridgeway’s Weekly. 

In 1907 he joined the Evening Post 
as classified advertising manager. Al- 
most inimediately he was appointed gen- 
eral advertising manager and, two years 
later, became business manager, in which 
capacity he continued up to the time 
of his death, 


New Account for 
Murray & Coe 


_Lombard & Company, Inc., Somer- 
ville, Mass., manufacturer of grind- 
stones and grinding wheels, has placed 
its advertising account with Murray & 
Coe, Inc., Boston advertising agency. 
New England newspapers will be used. 


C. F. Wilding, Vice-President, 
Gunnison Agency 


Clinton F. Wilding, for the last two 
years with Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, as an 
account executive, has, in addition to his 
other duties, been elected vice-president 
of that company. 


Earnshaw-Young Agency Elects 


R. R. Morgan, formerly vice-president 


of The MacMillan Corporation, Los 
Angeles, has been elected vice-president 
of Earnshaw-Young, Inc., advertising 
ency of that city. Allan M. Wilson, 
otf the Earnshaw-Young copy depart- 
ment, has been elected secretary-trea- 
surer. 


Appoint R. D. Wyly Agency 


_ The Lewis Tea Room Institute, Wash- 
ington, . C., has appointed R. D. 
Wyly, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
The Washington School of Art has also 
placed its account with the Wyly 
agency. 
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led at 
eve Winter playground 
of the continent —tre- 
mendous fruit and 
agricultural activities 
—seaboard cities, 
carrying on a shipping 
trade to the far cor- 
ners of the earth—a 
rapidly progressing 
industrial growth. 
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Here, too,—as in fifteen 


other states, Packer’s 
outdoor advertising ser- 
vice has become the ac- 
cepted standard of great 
national advertisers 
who have learned to ex- 
pect from this organiza- 
tion the quick, intelli- 
gent consideration and 
treatment their prod- 
ucts demand. 


PACKER 


Executive Offices: Operating Office for 
UNION TRUST BLDG. FLORIDA 
CLEVELAND,OHIO GAINESVILLE 
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OHIO BELL 
TELEPHONE 


pro® sales managers who desire to 

coordinate their newspaper ad- 
vertising and personal selling with 
a telephone campaign, the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. has developed a map 
showing the areas in Ohio which 














The Akron Trading Area as defined by the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 





can be covered most economical 
and most productively by the har 
monious efforts of these three sale 
media. 


The Akron Trading area as define 


by this authority in its “Keytow 
Map of Ohio” 
counties, Summit and Portage. 


Agreeing with J. Walter Thompso 


is composed of twas 
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Co., International Magazine Corp, 


and every other market authority 
which has analyzed trading habits in 
northeastern Ohio, the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. confirms the fact that 
Akron is one of the major markets 
in the United States—and cannot 
influenced by newspapers of other 
cities. 


Akron people buy at home, and their 
buying habits are influenced by 


Akron Time 











Detroit - Atlanta - Dallas 
San Francisco 
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230 Park Avenue, New York City # 
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kron mewspaper advertising— 
imes-Press advertising. 


LY 
NEW ADVERTISERS 


HEN in twelve short months 
many of the most successful 
ational advertisers break old habits 
nd schedule campaigns in the 
imes-Press, there is good reason 
believe that the Times-Press sells 
not only white space—but results! 
Along with scores of others, the fol- 
acturers made their bow in the 
Times-Press in 1929: 


ucky Strike Cigarettes, Graybar 
@lectric, White Owl Cigar, Sheaffer 

en, Holland Furnace. Hoover 
Sweeper, Henry George Cigar, La 
asine, Westinghouse Electric, Cities 
Service Oil, Pure Oil, Gulbransen 
tadio, Lyric Radio, Beech Nut Cof- 
“Bice, R. G. Dun Cigar, Freed Radio, 
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Temple Radio, Paramount Pictures, 
Eureka Vacuum, Sterling Radio, 
Kraft Cheese, Exide Batteries, Nach- 
man Springs, J. F. Jelke Company, 
Brandes Radio, Van Camp Beans, 
Columbia Records, Kelly Springfield 
Tires, Abe Clark Cigars, Raleigh 
Cigarettes, Reo Motor Car, Willard 
Batteries, Standard Sanitary Fix- 
tures, Pillsbury Flour, La Touraine 
Coffee, Grasselli Chemical, Southern 
Agricultural Chemical, Copeland Re- 
frigerator, Shell Petroleum, Cuti- 
cura Soap, Westinghouse Electric, 
Drake Bakeries. 


aN 


“THE NUT CRACKER” 


BELow we print a bit of humor 
from Joe Williams’ Nut Cracker 


—a Times-Press feature with a large 
following among Akron Sport fans: 


Something seems to tell us that before Art 
the Great Shires gets thru with this busi- 
ness he’s going to run into a slump. 





A tangible evidence of sensational 


growth. Outgrowing its quarters in five 
short years, the Times-Press will move 
into this new home about June 1, 1930. 


Akron Is Not in the 
Cleveland Market 
—It Stands Alone 





A Scripps- 
Howard 
Newspaper 








ta 
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Important men have one common 
denominator —a_ vital interest 
in what is going on in business 


and what it’s all about. Hence 


The Business Week 
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Architects, Spinach and Pants 


Technical Advertisers Devote a Lively Session to Ethics and Allied 
Matters 


HE discussion started with an 
inquiry into the question, “Are 

architects human?” then moved on 
to destructive advertising, touched 
on spinach and pants and brass 
pipe and then returned to advertis- 
ing effect. Thus was enlivened the 
January meeting of the Technical 
Publicity Association, New York. 

The principal speakers were F. 
S. Laurence, executive secretary 
of the Producers’ Council, who 
spoke on “Constructive Advertis- 
ing to the Constructional Field”; 
and Fletcher Collins, of the A. M. 
Byers Company, who spoke on 
“Destructive Advertising.” 

What the speakers said in their 
speeches and what the T. P. A. 
members said in the informal dis- 
cussion that followed the speeches 
provided a sprightly session. 

Mr. Laurence described the 
work of the Producers’ Council— 
an organization of manufacturers 
of building materials and supplies 
—in co-operating with the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects in the 
preparation of information for the 
reference files of architects, engi- 
neers and other professional con- 
sultants. The plan, the speaker 
said, has produced, not only better 
literature, but a better under- 
standing. The Producers’ Council, 
he believed, was the first trade or- 
ganization to give the advertisee— 
in the person of the architect or 
engineer—a voice in the prepara- 
tion of the advertiser’s advertising. 

Broadening his view, Mr. Lau- 
rence presented a plea for facts, 
plain and unrhetorical. He de- 
plored the modern tendency to ex- 
aggerate. “Such advertising ex- 
pedients as trickiness and ballyhoo 
have had their day with the tech- 
nical reader,” he said. “The tech- 
nical man is not to be swayed by 
mob psychology. He guards, jeal- 
ously, his professional integrity. 
Success in advertising to him de- 
pends upon maintaining his domi- 
nance over standards of quality and 
service. 

“He is cultured, broad-minded 





and informed. His mind is sensi- 
tive. He is more sensitive than 
are other men to beauty in what 
meets the eye, whether it be in the 
product itself or in its advertising. 
And to a greater degree than are 
most men, he is repelled by the 
inartistic and the blatant.” 

For the guidance of those who 
advertise to the architect, the 
speaker offered the following sug- 
gestions: Say something definite 
and concrete—some thought or im- 
plication that the architect can ap- 
ply to his own work. Avoid ex- 
aggeration and over-praise of your 
product. To the cultured mind, 
under-statement is an evidence of 
strength. Don’t claim that it’s 
your product that makes a build- 
ing beautiful. The architect be- 
lieves that what makes it beautiful 
is his own artistry. Don’t offer, 
in your advertising to architects, 
any service that will displace the 
services of the architect himself. 

Speaking after Mr. Laurence, 
Mr. Collins cited the example of 
the Producers’ Council as an 
achievement in the direction of 
eliminating “childish and disgrace- 
ful wrangling” in advertising. The 
trade association idea is spreading, 
Mr. Collins said. “But we have in 
this country a sterling quality of 
individualism. Each one of our 
companies has always taken its 
stand against the field. It has re- 
garded every competitor as an 
enemy. It wasn’t until the World 
War that we learned manners. Yet 
we've not become, by any means, 
lily white.” 

The speaker urged the T. P. A. 
to act against destructive advertis- 
ing. “The stage,” he said, “is set. 
I assure you of the most wonder- 
ful change in your relations with 
competitors, provided you will act 
upon it. This matter of destruc- 
tive advertising is a relic of an 
outworn age.” 

James R. White, secretary and 
advertising manager of Jenkins 
Brothers, who was chairman of 
the meeting, invited expressions 
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from the floor. They came. 

Said an outspoken publisher: 
“The publishers endorse any effort 
to bring peace between competing 
advertisers, to relieve the publisher 
of the responsibility of censoring 
conflicting claims, to rescue him 
from his present position of walk- 
ing a tight rope in No Man’s Land. 
But I view with pessimism any 
effort to accomplish that purpose 
through the medium of the trade 
association. My experience has 
been that an advertising man, dele- 
gated to do the job, can submit 
a piece of copy to a trade associa- 
tion for approval, a piece of copy 
designed to proclaim the associa- 
tion’s broad-minded and _ coura- 
geous stand on some trade issue. 
And when the copy emerges from 
the association’s censorship, it will 
read: ‘Two plus two equal four; 


and we believe in  matronly 
chastity.’ ” 
An industrial advertiser  in- 


quired: “What is destructive ad- 
vertising? Is it destructive adver- 
tising, for instance, to say that ‘ice 
never gets out of order?’” To 
which question the answer was of- 
fered that perhaps the ice inter- 
ests’ implication was retaliatory; 
for someone recalled that certain 
advertising competitive to ice had 
alluded to the iceman’s muddy 


feet. 

“We'd like to know,” another 
advertiser confided, “just how to 
dress our advertising to architects. 
Shall we doll it up with art, or 
present it plainly? What kind of 
pants shall we put on it?” 

“That,” offered Mr. Laurence, 
“would depend, I’d say, on the 
product and on the pants. If the 
product is harmonious with fancy 
pants, be sure the pants are aes- 
thetic.” 

From Mr. Laurence’s talk an ad- 
vertiser had inferred that the 
Producers’ Council submitted its 
trade-paper and consumer adver- 
tising to the architects’ institute 
for censoring. As for himself, re- 
marked this advertiser, he felt that, 
not the diner, but the chef, should 
decide how to serve the spinach. 
The association agreed that, in 
general, the gentleman’s contention 
was sound. ‘ 
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“We've a code of ethics of our 
own,” another advertiser  con- 
fessed, “but often I’m stumped at 
how to conform to the letter of 
= code and still say anything at 
all.” 

“It was done a few years ago,” 
someone volunteered, “by an ad- 
vertiser of, I believe, brass pipe. I 
remember one advertisement that 
presented a picture of an old 
Colonial house and said that brass 
pipe had been used in that house 
for a century or so. That, I think, 
was good advertising.” 

“It was good advertising,” said 
the outspoken publisher, ‘voicing 
the tag-line of the meeting, “for 
the Colonial house.” 





Hotel Accounts to 
Guenther-Bradford 


The Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, 
Mo., has appointed Guenther-Bradford 
& Company, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Newspapers and magazines will 
be_ used. 

The Guenther-Bradford agency has 
also been appointed to direct the adver- 
one of the Josephson operated hotels, 
which include: The Snapp, Excelsior 
—_ s, Mo.; Hotel Hill, Omaha; and 
The Westgate, Kansas City, Mo. 





We Hope Not 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Suppose, as she says in her article 
“Does Groucho Eat to Live or Live to 
Eat?” [January 2 issue], Agnes Carroll 
Hayward is “only a woman.” Will that 
fact and us more of her brand of 


sense 
T. T. Maxey. 


E. R. Smith Joins 
P. H. Whiting & Company 


_Ellis R. Smith, formerly promotion 
director and assistant business manager 
of the Investment News, New York, od 
been made advertising manager of P. H. 
Whiting & Company, investment bank- 
ers, of that city. 








Maxon Agency Opens 
New York Office 


Maxon, Inc., Detroit advertising 
agency, has opened a branch office at 
New York. 





Leaves “Hoard’s Dairyman” 
George W. Rankin has resigned as 
advertising manager of Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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Life Extension — 


Institutions which seek to prolong 
human life by keeping the “mechanism” of 
the body up to par at all times have a policy 
which has a parallel in every department 
of the Goldmann organization. 

In keeping with modern American 
manufacturing practice, each piece of equip- 
ment represents the last word in efficiency 


and economy in its sphere of application. 


Efficiency Maintained — 


But, to install an efficient machine is 
one thing—to keep it efficient another. 
Maintaining efficiency always at par—down 
to the tiniest screw—is one of the “inside 
reasons” for the outside reputation and con- 
fidence which the printing service institution 
of Isaac Goldmann Company enjoys. 


- niin a 


Founded 1876 
Printing of Every Description 


80 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 


Worth 6080 
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We 


lawns and carols so joyously, belongs to the same family asf 
Wood Thrush, one of our most gifted feathered songsters. 

differ in appearance, in coloring, in their habits, yet both ili 
Thrushes. j 


Advertisers who have successfully developed the Boston mat 
will tell you that the people of Boston, though all are citizer 


and the Wood Thrushes. The separation is not one of w 
or station, but has been brought about through differenc 
personal characteristics, tradition, heredity and environmen 


No single newspaper in Boston appeals to both groups. 

that reason each major paper has deliberately elected to cate 

but one of the two divisions. In typographical appearance, Adve 
news stress and in their editorial policies, all four of Bosto 
daily papers are carefully calculated to appeal to the partici 
group each has chosen to serve. 


BOSTON & 
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me Herald-Traveler is the spokesman of one group. Experience 
s shown advertisers that this is the group that is more sus- 
ptible to advertising and has demonstrated greater buying 
ingness and ability to purchase luxuries as well as the neces- 
ies. Because of this, the Herald-Traveler carries the largest 
al of advertising lineage of any Boston newspaper. And this 


ludes total national advertising lineage as well. 


) reach the entire Boston market, both groups of its divided 
pulation must be covered. The Herald-Traveler alone covers 
e—no other newspaper can do it. To reach most of the second 
bup, another paper may be used to supplement the Herald- 


aveler. 


Advertising Representative: 

ORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 

Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

914 Peoples Gas Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


For seven years the Herald-Trav- 
eler has been first in national ad- 
vertising, including all financial, 
automobile and publication adver- 
tising among Boston daily papers. 
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“NE? GAINED 


IN MATIONAL ADVERTISING 
DURING {929 


National advertisers pur- 
chased 6,503,391 lines in 
The Courier-Journal and The 
Louisville Times during 1929 
. - - 86.5% of the national 
lineage in Louisville. Local 
advertisers bought 16,301, 
144 lines, which was 69.7% 
of the local lineage in Louis- KENTUCKIANA 
ville newspapers is the prosperous market 
comprising most of Kentucky 
and 24 Southern Indiana 
counties. Greater Louisville 
is its Capital . . . the sixth 
city of the Central States. 
National advertisers seeking 
profitable markets are in- 
creasingly specifying Ken- 
tuckiana. 
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MEMBERS: 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 


-~REPRESENTED SY THE BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY. 
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Has the Big Stick a Place 
in Modern Selling? 


Why the Packers Want to Be Able to Put Selling Pressure on the Chains 


To is one apparent phase 
of the much-discussed packers’ 
consent decree, now before the Su- 
preme Court of the District of 
Columbia, that has an important 
bearing on what seems to be a rap- 
idly growing idea in modern sell- 
ing procedure. This is the inclina- 
tion on the part of manufacturers 
and others to establish, or threaten 
to establish, retail stores as a means 
of obtaining or forcing adequate 
distribution in certain markets and 
communities. 

The packers disclaim any desire 
to go into the chain-store business. 
This is natural; no manufacturer 
is going to step deliberately or di- 
rectly into retailing unless he has 
to—or, at any rate, thinks he has 
to. It is obviously much better 
for him if he can get a sufficient 
outlet for his goods through the 
existing channels of distribution. 
But if the exigencies of competi- 
tion deny him such outlet, there 
then arises the question how far 
he should go to force his goods 
upon the attention of the con- 
sumer. 

Under the terms of the decree 
consented to on February 7, 1920, 
by the United States as plaintiff 
and by Swift & Company, Armour 
& Company, Morris & Company, 
Wilson & Company, The Cudahy 
Packing Company and others as 
defendants, the packers are en- 
joined from entering the retail 
meat business. In other words, no 
matter how much their distribution 
in any one community or market 
may diminish, no matter how many 
retail outlets may be closed to 
them, they must continue to func- 
tion as producers and wholesalers ; 
they cannot sell their goods at 
retail. 

As matters stand today, how- 
ever, any further important growth 
of the grocery chains in the direc- 
tion of installing meat departments 
and entering the meat-packing field 
may create a serious situation for 
the packers who are parties to the 


decree. The grocery chains who 
pack their own meat will distribute 
direct from the livestock producer 
to the consumer of meat. There- 
fore, just as Senator Kendrick of 
Alabama told the United States 
Senate the other day, the grocery 
chains have an obviously important 
advantage over the packers as long 
as the packers have not the same 
right as their competitors to sell 
meats at retail. 

What it all means is simply this: 

The chains, essentially retailers, 
are now becoming manufacturers 
as well. 

The packers, on the other hand, 
are forced to confine their opera- 
tions strictly and wholly to manu- 
facturing; under the provisions of 
the consent decree they cannot en- 
gage in retailing. 

It is not impossible, regardless 
of the outcome of the consent de- 
cree litigation, that the chains will 
continue to produce their own 
meats. If they can do this more 
economically than they can buy 
from the packers, they are fully 
justified from a business stand- 
point. 


Should Be Left to Competition 


Even so, whether the chains do 
or do not sell packing-house prod- 
ucts is something that ought to be 
decided, so the packers say, by the 
law of competition. They believe 
that the only way to make this law 
actually work (and let the best 
man win) is for them to have the 
privilege of opening retail stores 
wherever such action may be nec- 
essary to protect their distribution. 

Is this a case of wielding the big 
stick, as Theodore Roosevelt would 
say? Pretty much so. 

And is such wielding justifiable? 
Is it a decent and an equitable way 
of securing well-rounded distribu- 
tion? 

These questions are not asked 
with any desire to start an argument 
or to take sides with the manufac- 
turer against the retailer or vice 
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versa. They are suggested because 
of a belief that they will have 
to be decided, pro or con, in the 
reasonably near future by every 
manufacturer of consequence who 
is dependent upon retail outlets. 

If the signs of the times mean 
anything at all they point to one 
inevitable outcome. This is that 
the slack will be and must be taken 
out of the distribution process. A 
lot of people, including both man- 
ufacturers and retailers, are going 
to suffer while the change to 
strictly economic procedure is con- 
summated; but this, so it would 
appear, is a development about 
which nothing can be done. 

It may be that the only right 
way to distribute merchandise 
under present and coming condi- 
tions is for the maker to depend 
largely upon his own retail stores 
or to enter into relationships with 
independently owned stores organ- 
ized into voluntary chains in such 
a way that he will have more than 
a little to say about all phases of 
their buying and merchandising. 
The fact that such procedure 
would overturn all the accepted 
canons of retailing that have been 
in existence since the year one is 
by no means an argument against 
it. And if it is so, the great re- 
tail grocery chains are right as 
they venture into manufacturing. 
On the same basis of reasoning, 
the packers are right in their de- 
sire to be privileged to do the thing 
the chains are doing. 

Manufacturers who thus seek to 
protect their distribution prefer the 
voluntary chain, and for obvious 
reasons. But, to induce dealers to 
go along with them on the volun- 
tary chain basis, they often need 
to be ready to open their own 
stores ; they have to give the dealer 
the alternative of competing against 
them or working with them. In 
other words, they bring out the 
big stick and demonstrate .their 
willingness and ability to use it. 
This is a somewhat inelegant way 
of referring to a vital merchandis- 
ing procedure, but it is accurately 
descriptive. 

There are those who will look 
upon this development with not a 
little honest trepidation. Even now 
they are expressing fear that, with 
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the gradual disappearance of the 
old-line retailer (or his evolution 
into a close working relationship 
with the producer) the manufac- 
turer will be in a position to ex- 
ploit his advertised brands and 
push up his selling prices. But 
there is no reason to follow them 
in this line of argument. Compe- 
tition will take care of the pricing 
proposition; and, with the growing 
efficiency of the voluntary chain, 
competition will have a chance to 
work in a truly economic way. 
The consumer need have no fear 
as to the outcome of this more than 
interesting movement; the indepen- 
dent retailer who will not or can- 
not catch the modern vision is the 
only one who has cause to worry 
from the situation. 


Yacht Account to Baltimore 
Agency 

The M. M. Davis Company, Solomons, 
Md., sail and power yachts, has ap- 
= the Winfield D. Davis Company, 
altimore advertising agency, to direct 
4 —~ eee account. Magazines wil! 
be used. 


G. A. Wilcock with 
Kelvinator 


George A. Wilcock, for several years 
with the sales promotion division of the 
Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton, Ohio, 
has joaee the sales promotion staff of 
the Kelvinator Sales Corporation, De 
troit. 


Appoints Kerr-McCarthy 
Agency 


The Catholic Students Travel League, 
Inc., has appointed the Kerr-McCarthy 
Advertising Service, Inc., New York, 
to direct its advertising account. News- 
papers and Catholic publications are be- 
ing used. 


Zellerbach Paper Appoints 
James Igstadter 


The Zellerbach Paper Company has 
appointed James Igstadter as assistant 
manager of its San Francisco Division 
In addition to these new duties, he wil! 
continue as director of sales, 


New Account for James G. 
Lamb Agency 


The Dill & Collins Company, Phila- 
delphia, maker of printing papers, has 
aced its advertising account with the 


ames G. Lamb Company, Philadelphia 
advertising agency. 
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How it looks has become 


just as important a selling 


factor as how long it will 
last and what it will do. 
Bundscho was first to real- 
ize that same rule applied 
to advertising typography. 





J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


65 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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The News leads the parade of progress in San Francisco. O 
During December, 1929, The News gained 207,190 lines of in 
advertising . . . just 62,886 lines more than the combined haw 
gains of all other San Francisco newspapers. Media Records, set 
Inc., the national authority, certifies the following December to 
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A Hotel Uses Personalized Sales 
Promotion 


How the New Yorker Hotel Is Using Advertising to Reach Individual 
Prospects 


ON January 2, 1930, a new 
hotel was scheduled to open 
in New York City. On Septem- 
ber 21, 1929, an assistant manager 
set out to visit sixty-six cities 
to tell 1,730 prospective guests 
personally about the service and 
convenience of the hotel. His trip 
was part of an unusually effective, 
personalized sales promotion pro- 
gram backed by a good deal of 
direct-mail effort and based on an 
advertising appropriation of $300,- 
000 to merchandise for quick ac- 
tion an investment of $22,500,000. 

This promotion man covered his 
sixty-six cities by December 9. He 
found more than 1,500 of his pros- 
pects in their offices, and inter- 
viewed them. Only two men on 
his list were too busy to see him. 

On January 2, the New Yorker 
hotel opened to excellent business, 
and to the sales promotion trip of 
H. Fuller Stevens with its accom- 
panying direct-mail activity is at- 
tributed much of the success of 
the opening. 

According to Charles K. Swaf- 
ford, advertising manager of the 
hotel, the details of the plan were 
these: 

“As a result of sending men out 
to call on prospective guests, 
Ralph Hitz had found in Cincin- 
nati that considerable new local 
business was brought to the Hotel 
Gibson, the house which he man- 
aged in Cincinnati before taking 
over the New Yorker. 

“Because it helped double Cin- 
cinnati business in two and a half 
years, (Mr. Hitz believed the plan 
could be adapted on a _ national 
scale to the promotion of our new 
hotel. He therefore made up a 
list of 1,730 individuals who either 
directly or indirectly could sway 
business to the New Yorker. 

“This list included: (1) Hotel 
managers and executives, particu- 
larly assistant managers and room 
clerks, who can do much to direct 
people to an individual hotel; (2) 
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railroad officials, such as district 
passenger representatives, who so- 
licit railroad business and who are 
glad to be able to include in their 
solicitation information about ho- 
tel accommodations in the districts 
served by their roads; (3) mer- 
chandise managers of department 
stores, who visit New York; (4) 
sales managers of manufacturing 
concerns, whose salesmen travel to 
New York. In addition, it was 
planned to have Mr. Stevens at- 
tend special conventions, such as 
hotel association meetings, and to 
speak before clubs, such as Ki- 
wanis, and before chambers of 
commerce. 


A Flying Trip 


“Tt was decided that Mr. Stevens 
should make the trip by airplane. 
This would enable us to stress the 
fact that the new hotel is situated 
at the start and finish of the coun- 
try’s airlines. Too, by flying to 
visit a prospect, we would impress 
him and, we believed, get his at- 
tention quicker and easier. In ad- 
dition, with the plane, Mr. Stevens 
could visit airport meetings for 
additional contacts. 

“Having started Mr. Stevens off 
on his trip, the important part of 
the promotion was to help him 
reach his prospects and to tell the 
hotel’s story. The first step, then, 
was to write a letter over the sig- 
nature of managing director Hitz 
to each prospect on Mr. Stevens’ 
list, timing each letter to reach its 
man shortly before arrival of the 
plane. This letter said, simply, 
that Mr. Stevens was on a flying 
trip of 15,000 miles and would call 
on the prospect in a few days with 
a message of sufficient interest to 
make worth while to the prospect 
any time he might give to our 
representative.” 

The anticipatory letter and Mr. 
Stevens’ personal call having made 
their impression on the prospective 
user of the hotel’s facilities, a rec- 
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ord then was made of each call. 
In filling out this record for the 
home office, Mr. Stevens included 
a suggested follow-up. One of 
three methods of keeping the hotel 
before the prospect was picked as 
most effective in each case: 

(1) The prospect should be put 
on the hotel’s general mailing list ; 

(2) He should be supplied with 
folders telling about the hotel; 

(3) He should be put down to 
receive the hotel’s monthly guest 


magazine. 

_ “While these three follow-up 
ideas were used as each situation 
demanded,” says Mr. Swafford, 


“we applied one idea to every sin- 
gle case. That was—in line with 
what is our basic attempt to make 
each individual prospect consider 
himself as getting very personal 
attention—the sending of a thank- 
you letter signed by Mr. Hitz to 
every prospect on whom Mr. 
Stevens had called. This letter 
expressed appreciation for the re- 
ception given Mr. Stevens on his 
call and assured the prospect that 
both Mr. Hitz and Mr. Stevens 
would give him their personal at- 
tention any time the prospect 
visited the hotel. 

“We sent a second letter to this 
entire list on Mr. Stevens’ return 
from his trip. This letter, over 
his signature, asked the prospect 
always to address his reservations 
to Mr. Stevens personally and to 
open a credit account for greatest 
convenience while at the hotel. 

“Amplifying this trip, five other 
men took shorter trips to cities and 
towns of importance east of the 
Mississippi, each of them doing 
similar personalized promotion. 
While we cannot make an accu- 
rate check on its returns, we know 
from continuous comment of 
guests that many of our reserva- 
tions are directly due to this 
effort.” 

Three hundred thousand dollars 
was appropriated for the introduc- 
tion of the hotel to the public and 
for the first five months of adver- 
tising $150,000 of this goes into 
daily newspaper advertising in 
forty-six cities from which the 
hotel can be expected to draw 
business. Five general magazines, 
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direct-mail work, and special pro- 
motion are taking care of the re- 
mainder of the budget. At the end 
of the first five months, advertis- 
ing money will be budgeted on a 
basis of a percentage of gross 
revenue, following the practice of 
successful general merchandising. 

“Having called on our special- 
ized list of prospects,” says Mr. 
Swafford, “and having followed 
them up with individualized litera- 
ture as well as two personal let- 
ters, we continued similar efforts 
on a general list of about 200,000. 

The first of a series of three 
went out December 15. On very 
high-grade stationery, printed in 
distinguished type and illustrated 
to show the hotel and its New 
York location, this letter spoke of 
the New Yorker as “a towering 
pyramid of hotel luxury and 
individualized service . . . where 
there’s a friendly, informal hos- 
pitality that’s refreshingly old- 
fashioned in spirit, strikingly mod- 
ern in manner !” 

Personalized service was the 
keynote, and a slip inserted in the 
envelope announced January 2 as 
the opening date. 

With the third letter was en- 
closed a credit card application 
and return envelope. 

The envelope was addressed to 
Mr. Hitz, and was marked per- 
sonal in the corner. 

“By January 10,” says Mr. 
Swafford, “we had 14,000 applica- 
tions for credit, as well as many 
room reservations. As we spent 
five months checking and recheck- 
ing this general list of 200,000 
names, we received fewer than 
3,000 envelopes back from the 
post office because of misdirection. 
We expect, when replies are all in, 
to get a 12 to 15 per cent return 
from this series of mailings. 

“Carrying our personalized pro- 
motion right to the end, we are 
planning to write letters to every 
one of our guests asking for criti- 
cisms and for suggestions to im- 
prove service and facilities. This, 
besides helping the hotel to main- 
tain its service, will give us a very 
close follow-up on all of the per- 
sonalized sales promotion that has 
gone before.” 
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Modern type can be set ina 
modern way. Offering many 
distinctsszve Ludlow desigus, 
Ludlow typography presents 
one further advantage to the 
advertiser, his agency, and his 
isnpographer—proofs speedily 
and more economically. 





Ludlow Cypograph Company 
2032 Clyabourn Avenue, Chicago. 
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It’s Impossible 


for advertisers to blanket Rhode Island 
by using only Providence newspapers 
claiming “adequate state coverage” 


The “Blanket” Just Won’t 
Stretch 


CEN.@} 
PAWTUCKET 7 


c> 


In northern Rhode Island The Pawtucket Times and The Woon- 
socket Call have a combined circulation of 37,043 among 38,930 
families. 


This important center of diversified industry and continuous 
employment offers a responsive market to national advertisers. 
The population is over 169,000 including the cities of Pawtucket, 
Central Falls and Woonsocket. 

The figures on the opposite page show the wide gap between the 
“adequate” coverage of certain Providence newspapers and the 
ACTUAL coverage of The Pawtucket Times and The Woonsocket 
Call. 
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Don’t overlook the 
North Side of the Street 
of Rhode Island 


The following figures were compiled from the latest 
available statistics 


Pawtucket 


No. Families Pawtucket Providence Providence 
State Census Times Bulletin Journal 
1925 (Evening) (Evening) (Morning) 








Pawtucket and Central 




















Falls (twin cities) 21,629 22,264 1,144 6,338 
RAGING baacecedecas 2,405 1,522 129 323 
Cumberland ........ 2,327 1,723 40 275 

Totals for above 26,361 25,509 1313 6,936 
Total Net Paid Circulation of The Pawtucket Times , , 29,895 

Woonsocket 

No. Families Woonsocket Providence Providence 
State Census Call Bulletin Journal 

1925 (Evening) (Evening) (Morning) 
City of Woonsocket 9,972 9,732 309 1,734 
Burrillville ......... 1,883 1,326 382 180 
North Smithfield... . 714 476 19 25 
Totals for above 12,569 11,534 710 1,939 






Total Net Paid Circulation of The Woonsocket Call , . 15,753 






There is only one way to blanket northern Rhode Island 
and that is with 


The Pawtucket Times 


and 


The Woonsocket Call 


Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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How do YOU select 


RADIO 
STATIONS? J: 


mroid 

tence 

he selection of the best radio our 
stations for any given advertiser oft 
usually involves more than a com- B, -. 
parison of station power. Size and ned 


type of listening audience, wave well 
length, policy of station—in some By 
cases these factors are equally im- 


I mea 


portant with the question of power. 
“Advertising agents will find this 
organization ready and well quali- 
fied to assist in the selection of the 
most advantageous stations for 


their clients. “You are invited to 
counsel with us without obligation. 


+ + + 


SCOTT HOWE BOWEN, Inc. 


RADIO STATION HEADQUARTERS 


180 N. MICHIGAN Ave. 274 MADISON AVE. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 
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How to Criticize Copy 
and Layouts 


These Standards for Judging an Advertisement May Kill Any Chance of 
Winning a Medal but They Will Result in Copy That Sells 


By Aesop Glim 


WE have now had books on 
how to look at pictures, 
how to appreciate poetry, the art 
of thinking, and even the art of 
rapid reading. Our whole exis- 
tence is becoming either more ar- 
tistic or more arty—according to 
your viewpoint. Some day some- 
one will write a thesis on the art 
of taking a shower—and every 
phase of living will be techniqued. 

Meantime, here’s a disquisition 
on how (and how not) to criticize 
copy and layouts. Some things 
need to be said on the subject— 
for the good of the advertising, as 
well as for the good of the copy 
writer. 

By the good of the advertising, 
I mean its effectiveness; its ability 
to sell merchandise or to make a 
close approach to selling merchan- 
dise. 

As for the good of the copy 
writer, he really is a human being, 
after all. He is perfectly capable 
of experiencing anguish, despair 
and grief—or surprise, satisfaction 
and elation. It all depends on how 
you treat him. Many of our fore- 
most magazine writers and popu- 
lar novelists were once copy writ- 
ers. The going finally got so hard 
that they decided to subject them- 
selves to the mercies of editors 
and publishers, rather than to con- 

nue taking it from advertising 
executives who were incapable of 
intelligent criticism of their work. 

Those on the receiving end of 
advertisement creation should try 
to understand the attitude of an 
experienced copy writer toward 
his work. His attitude is not per- 
sonal; he does not feel that each 
piece of copy is a_ brain-child. 
Your criticism, if petty, may make 
your discussion take on a personal 
aspect. But it doesn’t start that 


way on the part of the copy writer. 
He has produced some copy and 
is perfectly 


layouts which he 
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willing to have you estimate and 
criticize, provided your basis of 


criticism includes some of the 
standards which I will herewith 
suggest. 


I assume that the copy and lay- 
outs under discussion were pro- 
duced in accordance with a written 
advertising policy; and that the 
advertising policy was written out 
of an analysis of the merchandise 
and its market—with some regard 
paid to the merits and claims of 
competing merchandise. Such a 
written policy is just as important 
to the production of effective ad- 
vertising as a blueprint is to a 
builder. The architecture must be 
determined in advance. 


Playing Hunches 


Where this is not the case, you 
need no rules for criticizing copy. 
You are then just as much justi- 
fied in following your own likes 
and dislikes—your hunches—as 
was the copy writer. (Failing in 
policies, he was forced to play a 
hunch. ) 

But when a sound, and accepted, 
advertising policy has preceded the 
production of the copy and layouts 
—then you are not entitled to con- 
sult your own likes and dislikes in 
any degree whatever; nor to give 
ear to your own hunches. And I, 
Aesop Glim, say that this applies 
to you, whether you are a copy 
chief, an advertising executive, a 
president or any other type of 
so-and-so executive. 

You must judge the layout and 
headline together—in terms of, 
“Will this stop—and_ interest— 
those who are prospects for this 
merchandise ?” 

You must judge the copy in 
terms of, “Does this tell the story 
we have agreed to tell—in an in- 
teresting and believable manner?” 

And those two questions, asked 
and answered with all the honesty 
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and intelligence you possess, con- 
stitute just about your whole basis 
for criticism. 

Don’t look for Dignity—as an 
end in itself. Lincoln and Hoover 
—two different types of men—both 
have impressive dignity. But in 
each case it results from other 
qualities; the by-product of sim- 
plicity and sincerity. 

Don’t look for power—as an end 
in itself. Dempsey doesn’t need to 
flex his muscles to impress you 
with his strength. 

Don’t look for smartness—as an 
end in itself. A smartly gowned 
woman passes unnoticed on the 
street. But how she does impress 
the knowing few—who are her 
prospects. 

Don’t seek to impress—as an end 
in itself. The type of man you 
whole-heartedly admire never needs 
to strut. 

All these abstract qualities, 
which you probably want your ad- 
vertising to have, can be there. 
But they cannot be placed there 
consciously, or as separate entities. 
They will show up—if they belong 
—as fitting by-products; if you 
honestly and sincerely tell your 
basic story to your prospects in 
terms of their existing habits and 
needs. 

And above all, don’t write your 
advertising to impress or insult 
your competitors. Save those pas- 
times for your club life and keep 
them out of your advertising. 

Think only of your prospects as 
you criticize copy and layouts. 
Ask yourself whether this layout 
and this piece of copy will be 
noticed by your prospects; read by 
your prospects; believed by your 
prospects. 

Does the headline say something 
which reaches out and touches your 
prospects on some desire or inter- 
est which you know, by previous 
analysis, that your prospect has? 
Does it say it fast enough to stop 
him as he hurries through the pub- 
lication ? 

As to the readableness, the in- 
terest, in the copy itself—you had 
better rely largely on the past 
experience and ability of the copy 
writer. Your bases for checking 
his work are twofold. Has he told 
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enough of the story for me to rest 
my case with my prospects? Are 
the facts in logical sequence? 
Logical sequence means primarily 
a sequence which leads the reader 
from the arresting headline to the 
business ending with the minimum 
of conscious effort and resistance. 

Getting your story believed by 
your prospects is largely a matter 
of avoiding superlatives for which 
you, the advertiser, are the au- 
thority. At the least, the whole 
story can be told in the third per- 
son plural. At the other extreme, 
a testimonial by an obviously sin- 
cere user or a wholly disinterested 
outside party. 

If the story is to be told other- 
wise—particularly in the first per- 
son singular or plural—be sure 
that all your facts are believable. 
If some of the superlative advan- 
tages of your merchandise are hard 
to believe, trust the copy writer’s 
judgment as to how to say them— 
or even as to whether they had 
better be omitted entirely. A little 
underselling is frequently a valua- 
ble boomerang whereas two grains 
of overselling are invariably a lia- 
bility. 

And lastly, be sure that no ele- 
ment of the advertisement—layout, 
illustration, headline or copy—is so 
clever, so interesting or so tricky 
as to draw attention to itself. 
Every element must be working 
solely, and from start to finish, to 
build a desire in the minds of your 
prospects for the goods you have 
manufactured with such loving 
care. 

These standards of judging copy 
and layouts will undoubtedly keep 
you from ever winning any medals 
or awards for your. advertising. 
Your advertisements will be too 
simple and sincere. 

But they will help your adver- 
tisements to sell your goods to your 
prospects. And that buys much 
more bread and cake. 


Joins Toronto 
“Evening Telegram” 


Chown, for several years a 
member of the advertising department 
of the Toronto Globe, has joined the 
advertising staff of the Toronto Evening 
Telegram, 


Ernest 
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The Greater Advertising Value 


of ‘‘Constant Reader”’ 
By R. F. R. HUNTSMAN 


The high percentage value 
of the circulation of a “home 
delivered” newspaper is that 
you more readily become “the 
friend of the family.” 

How many newspapers are 
there in the great metropolis 
of New York which are read 
seven times every week by 
the same persons ? 

Or to put it differently— 
how many families are there 
in Greater New York whose 
members read the same news- 
paper seven days every week? 

Count them—if there are 
any except those who sub- 
scribe for the Bronx Home 
News, and just one other 
“home delivered” newspaper 
in Greater New York. 

However, in the Bronx only 
may an advertiser cover an 
entire borough of the Greater 
city with one newspaper alone. 

The one great reason that 
advertising in small cities and 
towns produces tremendous 
results is that the people who 
live there read the same news- 
paper continuously. 

Their “home paper” is a 
friend of the entire family, 
and the response to its influ- 
ence far outweighs that given 
by desultory readers. 

They are newspaper “fans” 
of their own town paper. The 
news about people they know 
is the news of first appeal. 

So it is in the Bronx, Geo- 
graphically and legally the 


Bronx is one of the five coun- 
ties of Greater New York. 

Actually, it is a city of a 
million in itself, with every 
individual and intimate com- 
munity interest that goes with 
pride of the “home town” 
which may be found any- 
where. 

Complete news of the Bronx 
is found in no medium but the 
Bronx Home News. It is all 
there because a staff of 100 
or more reporters are gather- 
ing this news for this news- 
paper alone. 

With a distribution of 150,- 
000 daily and Sunday guaran- 
teed to advertisers, the Home 
News blankets the Bronx for 
them in a fashion unsurpassed 
in any community in the 
country. 

“How can I enter Greater 
New York?” is asked of ad- 
vertising agencies by adver- 
tisers who wish to apply their 
own test tube to this great 
market. 

The gateway is the Bronx, 
where you can get complete 
newspaper coverage with one 
medium and at one reasonable 
cost—a profitable gateway to 
enter. 


Woolworth Tower, N. Y. 
Tel.: Fitz Roy 0840 
National Representative 
“The Home News” 





Government Dismisses Charges 
Against Advertising 


Federal Trade Commission After Seven Years of Litigation Rules That 
It Is Without Jurisdiction 


Vey seven years of litiga- 
tion, the complaint alleging 
conspiracy and restraint of trade 
in the advertising business has been 
dismissed by the Federal Trade 
Commission. This ruling upholds 
the arguments advanced by attor- 
neys for the respondents which are 
the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association, American Press Asso- 
ciation and the Six Point League 
of New York, with their officers 
and directors. 

The vote of the commission, it 
is understood, was four to one in 
favor of dismissing the complaint 
on the ground that the commission 
was without jurisdiction. 

In the brief filed by Attorney 
Burr for the commission, four 
charges were made, involving un- 
fair competition by respondents 
through concerted action to at- 
tempt the following: 


1. To prevent certain national ad- 
vertisers from obtaining their adver- 
tising from daily newspapers at the 
so-called net rate. 

2. To monopolize the placing of 
national advertising in daily. news- 


papers by advertising agencies for 
the special benefit of one of the 
respondents, the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, and to 
prevent com ition as to commis- 
sions charged by such agencies for 
services rendered. 

3. To promote these schemes 
through unfair agreements among 
the respondents. 

4. To promote these schemes by 
co-operative efforts among the indi- 
dividual members of each of the 
respondent organizations. 


Briefs filed by respondents an- 
swered that the record did not 
show any undue interference with 
interstate commerce; that the prac- 
tices complained of were not un- 
fair methods of competition, and 
that none of the subject matter set 
forth in the complaint has to do 
with interstate trade or commerce, 
and that the commission is without 
jurisdiction. 


Since the filing of the complaint, 
the case has been argued twice on 
motions to dismiss on pleas based 
on the contention that the commis- 
sion was without jurisdiction be- 
cause interstate commerce was not 
involved. The commission in both 
instances decided not to dismiss but 
to continue with taking of proof. 
This implied, of course, that it had 
jurisdiction. 

In the time intervening since the 
charges were filed, it is pointed out, 
the commission has changed in per- 
sonnel and now includes three well- 
known lawyers which it did not 
have early in the history of the 
litigation. Testimony was taken 
covering, in three years, 3,000 pages 
of witnesses’ testimony and 3,000 
pages of exhibits, coming from a 
number of sources, including of- 
fices of the respondents. 

At the close of taking of testi- 
mony for the Government, respon- 
dents rested their case on the 
record made by the Government, 
taking no testimony. It was the 
belief of the respondents that the 
commission must be furnished from 
this record with a fair showing on 
the facts of the reasonableness of 
the position of the respondents 
concerning the propriety of their 
conduct. The decision for dis- 
missal ends the litigation and there 
is no appeal. 

It is a significant coincidence 
that, with the start of the case, the 
Department of Justice, through the 
United States Attorney for the 
Southern District of New York, 
conducted a thorough investiga- 
tion into the activities of the agency 
association and the activities of the 
publishers and then decided that the 
Federal Courts had no jurisdiction 
in such cases following the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Blu- 
menstok case. 


Henry C. Osborn, president of the 
American Multigraph Company, Cleve- 
land, has been elected a director of The 
Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland 
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Its 

Success 

Has 
Exceeded All 


Expectations 











HE circulation of this magazine section is, of course, the same 
as the Sunday edition of LA NACION —a circulation that in- 
cludes the most select and wealthiest class of Argentina. 


The magazine itself is printed entirely in rotogravure with both 
covers in four colors. Any combination of color can be used. In 
contents, as well as in appearance and profuse illustrations it 
brings a new level of distinctive journalism to Argentina. 


Long after the Sunday newspaper has been discarded, this maga- 
azine section of LA NACION is usually retained and re-read 
throughout the week. Often it is placed in a permanent refer- 


ence file. 


Use the Sunday magazine of LA NACION to reach Argentina’s 
quality prospects. They are the key audience for both luxuries 
and necessities. Sample copy gladly sent you. 


Editorial and General Offices in United States Advertising 
the United States: Representatives: 
WwW. W. DAVIES Ss. S. KOPPE & CO., Inc. 
Correspondent and General Representative Times Buliding, New York City 
383 Madison Ave., New York City Telephone: Bryant 6900 








Extraordinary Pulling Power — Superior Coverage— Prestige 


LA NACION 


of Buenos Aires 
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Reprinted 7 
(December - 
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N December 18th we wrote the advertise- 
ment opposite.... 

But on January 11, when the January issue 
of Product Engineering actually closed, there 
were 6479 paid subscribers ...67% of the total 
distribution! The February issue should have 
well over 70% paid. 

And these men are the engineering execu- 
tives who specify parts and materials for metal 
products of every type—office and home ap- 
pliances, automotive, agricultural, electrical, 
textile equipment, machinery of all kinds, safes, 
scales, airplanes, tools, radio, etc., etc. 

They are the men whose “yes” means the 
purchase of alloy metals, bearings, motors, 
control apparatus, transmissions, molded prod- 
ucts, paints, lacquers, steel and other standard 
materials and parts ... totaling six billion dol- 
lars worth annually. 


Advertising Forms for February 
issue close February Ist 


PRODUCT 
ENGINEERING 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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The Berkeley Press 
The Wood Clarke Press 


CHICAGO 
Arkin Advertisers Service 
Bertsch & Cooper 
J. M. Bundscho Inc. 
Hayes-Lochner 
Harold A. Holmes Inc. 


CLEVELAND 
Skelly-Typesetting Co. 


DETROIT 
George Willens & Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
The Typographic Service Co. 


LOS ANGELES 


Typographic Service Co. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Ad Service Co. 
on ened 

Service 
Advertising-Craftsmen, 
nc. ) 


Advertising-Typographers Inc. 
The Advertype Co., Inc. 


E. M. Diamant 
Typographic Service 
Frost Brothers 
David Gildea & Co., Inc. 
Heller-Edwards Typography, Inc. 
Montague Lee Co.., Inc. 
Frederic Nelson Phillips, Inc. 
Royal Typographers. Inc. 
Supreme Ad Service 
Tri-Arts Printing Corp. 


Tposrephic Service Co. 
of nc. 


Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 
Woodrow Press, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Progressive Composition Co. 
Willens, Inc. 


PITTSBURGH 


Keystone Composition Co. 
Edwin H. Stuart, Inc. 


ST. LOUIS 
Warwick Typographers, Inc. 
TORONTO 


Swan Service 


Jan. 23, 1930 
Typography Is Even 
More Important Than 
Copy ... Inspired copy that 


isn't read because it’s ill-set is 
an arrow sped amiss. Uninspir. 
ing copy that is read because 
it's well-set is a shaft winging 
true. Fine typography gives 
“star” copy greater lustre and 
twinkle; graces it; gilds it. And 
—copy less fine borrows clearer 
visibility, deeper meaning and 
potent persuasion from a typo- 
graphic environment of art, 
taste and balanced beauty. We 
invite inquiry, without obliga- 
tion, concerning typography for 


a specific case or campaign. 











ADVERTISING 
TYPOGRAPHERS 
OF AMERICA 


National Headquarters — 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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Should Salesmen Get Credit 
for Chain-Store Sales? 


Here Is a Place Where Accepted Rules of Compensation Do Not Always 


Work 


—.—— Apvertisinc AGENCY 
“San Francisco, Cat. 

ditor of Painters’ Inx: 

One of our clients has asked us 
o secure what information we can 
on a sales problem which is caus- 
ing them some difficulty. We quote 
from their letter to us: 

“Tt has been quite a problem to 
letermine just how to give salesmen 
redit for merchandise which goes 
into chain stores in their territory 
where the buying is done in the 
key cities. As an illustration, much 
of the buying for chain stores in 
Southern Oregon is done in Port- 
land. In all fairness to the sales- 
man who covers the Southern Ore- 
gon territory, he should be given 
credit for a portion of the chain 
store sales which are made in Port- 
land, inasmuch as the merchandise 
actually is sold in his territory.” 

It occurs to us that you may have 
available information which would 
be of assistance to our client in 
solving this problem, or that you 
could refer us to past issues which 
—— have contained a discussion 
of it 

We would very much appreciate 
it if you could give us any informa- 
tion which would be helpful. 





HIS advertising agency’s client, 

in wondering how to adjust his 
salesmen’s compensation plan so 
as to make it fit in with selling to 
chain stores, has plenty of com- 
pany; the same question bothers 
more than one manufacturer who 
is similarly situated. The chain- 
store outlet has increased so enor- 
mously during the last five years 
that it is overturning some of the 
accepted tried and true staple prin- 
ciples of conducting a sales depart- 
ment; and necessarily this matter 
of paying the salesman is the most 
important of all. 

For a long time it has been the 
custom in many properly ordered 
sales departments to give the in- 
dividual salesman credit for the 
business originating in his terri- 
tory regardless of whether he 
made all the sales personally. If 
he cultivates his customers and 
prospects sufficiently they are sure 
to visit the house at times and, 
during these visits, may buy the 
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bulk of their requirements—at any 
rate more than they are likely to 
buy from him when he visits them 
in their stores. Every manufac- 
turer wants his customers to come 
to his showrooms, because while 
there they are reasonably sure to 
have larger ideas as to the mer- 
chandise they want. Seeing the 
merchandise on display and being 
in direct contact with the primary 
source of supply, they look upon 
buying in a different light. They 
are there to buy, or at least are 
deliberately exposing themselves; 
whereas, in the store, they are 
more or less on the defensive, even 
though this feeling may be unin- 
tended and unrealized. 

The good salesman, then, under 
the modern scheme of things is 
primarily a promotion man. He 
creates and increases good-will for 
his institution, rather than being a 
mere order-taker whose main ob- 
ject is to sell as much merchandise 
as possible at each visit to a store. 
He is, in short, perhaps the most 
important single element in the 
general plan under which his house 
is merchandised to the dealer. 

This being so, he is entitled to 
credit for all the business turned 
in from his territory—whether it 
is produced by direct-mail effort 
made by the advertising depart- 
ment, whether the buying is done 
by the dealer when he visits mar- 
ket, or whether the salesman per- 
sonally writes the order in the 
store. If he is working on com- 
mission he should receive commis- 
sions, usually at the same rate, 
from all the business; if prizes 
and bonuses are held out as in- 
centives for extra effort, the sales 
in his territory should be credited 
to him regardless of who made 
them; if there is any extra glory 
to be had he should get the glory. 

But chain-store selling, perhaps 
unfortunately for the rank and file 
salesman, is administered entirely 
on a different basis. This is get- 
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ting to be more and more a trans- 
action by and between principals. 
The transactions are often so siz- 
able as to call for the personal 
attention of the sales manager or 
somebody higher. Inasmuch as a 
sale to a chain system is a matter 
of dealing with one man instead 
of traveling through the territory 
developing good-will in individual 
stores, the ordinary salesman is 
not a great deal of use. 

We know of a canning organiza- 
tion which sells in excess of 250,- 
000 cases each year to one of the 
larger grocery chains. This is 
quite a handsome piece of business, 
and the company regards it as im- 
portant enough for the president 
of the organization, himself, to 
handle. In a deal of this magni- 
tude there are sure to arise ques- 
tions as to quantity discount, ad- 
vertising allowance and so on that 
would be beyond the power of 
even the sales manager to decide. 

This company makes large 
yearly sales also to five lesser gro- 
cery chains. The stores in these 


chains aggregate several thousand 
in number; yet the manufacturer 
has to call at only five central buy- 


ing offices. The sales manager 
usually is the contact man who 
visits the sales headquarters. And 
when he calls, the event is of as 
much importance to the chain- 
store management as to him; 
therefore his dealings are made di- 
rectly with an official of the chain. 
Likewise, when the chain official 
visits the factory, as he frequently 
does, he is not required to march 
up to an usher’s desk, give in his 
name and be turned over to a 
salesman; his business is with the 
sales manager or the president. 

As one of our staff writers re- 
cently passed through the reception 
room in the general offices of a 
large grocery chain, on his way to 
keep an appointment with the pres- 
ident of that organization, he no- 
ticed a dozen or more men sitting 
around, apparently waiting to see 
somebody. 

“Yes, I imagine they are sales- 
men,” the president replied in an- 
swer to the question. “We have 
quite a number of calls from sales- 
men, but only a fractional part of 
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our merchandise is bought from 
them. We deal mostly with offi- 
cials of the factories who produce 
our goods. This is not because 
we have any. exaggerated ideas 
about our dignity or alleged im- 
portance, but because the trans- 
actions are of such a nature that 
they cannot possibly be handled by 
or through subordinates. Those 
salesmen you saw as you came in 
will of course be politely received 
and considerately listened to, but 
the chances are most or all of 
them will be wasting their time in 
making this call.” 

We are telling this incident here 
because it is a specific example of 
a great change that is _ being 
wrought in selling—a _ condition 
that is so nearly universal in its 
application to the chain-store sys- 
tems that it contains little comfort 
for the mine-run salesman. 


A Transaction Between Principals 


All of this being so, we cannot 
think of anything that will be of 
any great aid or comfort to “the 
salesman who covers the Southern 
Oregon territory” as mentioned in 
the advertising agent’s letter. We 
do not know what the house sells 
or to what extent it does business 
with the chains. But if the buy- 
ing in this case is done in Port- 
land it probably is a transaction 
between principals very much 
after the system we have already 
related. Therefore, the fact that 
the merchandise thus bought is 
sold by the chain stores in the 
salesman’s territory is no reason at 
all why he should get the commis- 
sion on the business. 

Of course, the company could 
arbitrarily assign to him a nominal 
percentage on these chain-store 
sales. This might be a rather sen- 
sible thing to do, all things con- 
sidered. If he is a valuable man, 
which he probably is, and if the 
company has enough business 
among independent retailers in that 
district to keep him profitably 
busy, a part of the profits on the 
chain-store sales given to him 
could well be a wise investment. 
Perhaps he could call on the local 
chain-store managers and _ do 
enough development work in be- 
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Steadily 
Gaining 

New Names 
The Journal’s advertising pages 
show a steadily increasing 
number of national advertisers 
who realize the tremendous 
scope of Banker Influence. They 
are consistently endeavoring 
to develop the good will of this 
most powerful group of readers. 


or @ + 


Alden B. Baxter, 
New York. 


Charles H. Ravell, 
332 South La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cupit & Birch, 
Kohl Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


846 So. Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 










PUT THE BANKER IN YOUR PICTURE 


e oat Bs PS 

















































An Opportunity for 
an Advertising Agency 


Some advertising agency is sud- 
denly going to realize the tremen- 
dous value of talking directly to 
the Bankers of the country—and 
it is going to use the American 
Bankers Association Journal to 


carry its message to these men! 
















Every agency realizes that there is 
a Banker back of the financial 
plans of every worthwhile busi- 
ness in the country. In the ma- 
jority of cases in connection with 
large appropriations he sits on the 
committee which considers the 
size of the advertising appropria- 
tion and decides the manner in 
which it is to be expended. 


Consider the advantage to your 
agency of talking to these Bankers 
each month through their own 
publication. , 


We will be glad to lay before an 
interested agency some exceed- 
ingly interesting material regard- 
ing Banker Influence. 
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half of the product to more than 
earn his modest commission. 

There are many ifs and ands to 
be considered in a question of this 
kind and these must be decided 
in accordance with individual cir- 
cumstances. But, generally speak- 
ing, the salesman traveling a terri- 
tory should not have the credit 
for goods sold to a central chain 
buying office—unless, of course, he 
has a hand in the transaction — 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


C. R. Hook Heads American 
Rolling Mill 


Charles R. Hook, for the last seven 
years, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio, has been elected 
president of that company. He has been 
associated with the organization for the 
last twenty-eight years. George M. Ver- 
ity, formerly president, was made chair- 
man of the board. Joseph H. Franz, 
for the last sixteen years vice-president, 
was made vice-chairman. Calvin W. 
Verity, formerly treasurer and assistant 
general manager, was made vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. 


Du Pont Motor Account to 


McCready-Parks 

McCready-Parks, New York advertis- 
ing agency, has been appointed to direct 
the advertising account of Du Pont 
Motors, Inc., Wilmington, Del., and 
also the account of A. J. Miranda, Jr., 
Inc., New York distributor of Du Pont 
Motor Cars. Newspapers, magazines 
and export trade papers will be used. 


Hardin-Lavin Appoints 
R. F. Walker Agency 


The Hardin-Lavin Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of oil heaters and heatin 
and plumbing supplies, has appoint 
the R. F. Walker Advertising Agency, 
Inc., of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. Newspapers, magazines 
and business publications will be used. 


Berman Agency to Merge 


with Marx-Flarsheim 
The Maurice A. Berman Company, 
Cincinnati advertising agency, will 
merge with The Marx-Flarsheim Com- 
ny, advertising agency, on February 1. 
he combined company will retain the 
name of The Marx-Flarsheim Company. 


Appoints Rule-Williams 


Agency 
C. L. Goodwin & Company, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass., designer and equipper 
of stores, has appointed Rule-Williams, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. ews- 
papers and business papers will be used. 
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J. H. Sheldon, Advertising 
Manager, Johnson Motor 


J. H. Sheldon has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Johnson 
Motor Company, Waukegan, IIl., effec. 
tive February 3. C. Pugh has been 
appointed assistant advertising manager 
in charge of advertising production and 
office operation. Mr. Sheldon is pro 
moted from the position of director of 
publicity, which he has’ held for the 
ast. two years. He formerly was with 
the J. Walter Thompson Company at 
Chicago and with the advertising de. 
partment of The Studebaker Corpora 
tion of America. He succeeds R. K. 
MacDougal, resigned. 


Price & Zeltzer, New 
Advertising Business 


H. Mitchell Price, formerly secre 
tary of the Brown Advertising Agency, 
New York, and John E. Zeltzer, dire: 
tor of the new accounts department of 
that agency, have organized their own 
advertising agency at New York under 
the name of Price & Zeltzer. 


Appoints Jerome B. Gray 
Agency 

The Silmo Chemical Company, Inc., 
Vineland, N. J., producer of an anti 
ricket liquid for poultry and other prod 
ucts, has appointed Jerome B. Gray, 
Philadelphia advertising agency, to di 
rect its advertising account. 


Willis Agency Moves 
Headquarters to Chicago 


P. P. Willis, Inc., advertising agency, 
has transferred its headquarters from 
Toledo to Chicago. P. P. Willis, pres- 
ident, C. M. Werning, vice-president, and 
R. S. Pruitt, secretary, now have their 
offices at the latter city. 


Now Warshak-Warren 
Associates 


Arthur S. Warshak, Advertising, New 
York, has consolidated with other in- 
terests under the new firm name of 
Warshak-Warren Associates. An office 
has also been opened at Paris by this 
organization. 


Appoints Hart-Conway 


_ The Thousand Island Park Associa- 
tion, Utica, Y., has appointed the 
Hart-Conway Company, Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y., advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. Newspapers will be 
used. 


Herbert 


Gay Sisson, 
the publicity department of the National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
has been appointed assistant manager in 


formerly with 


charge of advertising of the Hote 
son, Cincinnati. 


Gib- 
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1930 
| EDITION 
| Lists 8000 

CHANGES 


Changes! New rates, new circulation, trading 
centers, new closing dates, new publications 
thousands of new facts right at your finger tips. 
Latest annual edition of the Critchfield DIGEST 


will be off the press Jan. 20. 

imes a day’ writes on auto- 
You'll find some valuable 
and other marketing 


“1 yse it a dozen f 
motive sales manager. 
data on trading centers, 
information. 


$2.00 brings it to yo 
write on your business stationery: 


u on approval. Please 


OMPANY 


CRITCHFIELD & Cc 
New York Philadelphia Minneapolis 


Chicago 
Portland Seattle 


Los Angeles Oakland 
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changes 


In Ownership 


Joseph M. Shapiro announces the 
purchase of the United Fashion 
Company, Inc., Publishers of Fash- 
ionable Dress and Fashionable 
Dress Quarterly and the merging 
of this company with his other in- 
terests—the Smart Thrift Publishing 
Corporation, Smart Styles Pattern 
Company, Inc. and Personality 


FASHIONABLE DRESS Patterns, Ltd., Inc. 
FOR 15 YEARS 


In Personnel 


Fashionable Dress and Travel Mag- 
azine announces a change of Per- 
sonnel—the appointment of Alice 
Haines as Editor and Frederick G. 
Peck as Director of Advertising. 


COUNSEL TO 
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FO Re, . by. JM. Shapiro 


In Name 


The United Fashion Company, Inc., 
announces a change in name of 
Fashionable Dress indicative of the 
broader scope of the magazine, 
to FASHIONABLE Dress and Travel 
Magazine. Size and format remain 
unchanged. 


In Objective 


For fifteen years, the counsellor in 
dress to 100,000 women, this pub- 
lication becomes now the counsel- 
lor in all things fashionable—in 
all things in which changing modes 
and modern changes make au- 
thoritive counsel essential—in the 
fashions of the home—in the fash- 
ions of beauty—in the fashions of 
entertainment as well as in the 
fashions of clothes and travel. 


lO0,0O00 WOMEN 


Sn eter ce Pate ae a ae 
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A WELCOME 


VER 391,000 families in 
Small Town America read 
GRIT week after week because 
they want to read it. Ninety per 
cent of GRIT'S circulation is 
home-delivered by an army of 
15,000 salesboys, at 5c per copy. 


Concentrated in 12,000 Small 
Towns is a potential market of 
one and three-quarter million 
GRIT readers that should be in- 
cluded in your selling plans for 
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WEEKLY VISITOR 


GRIT families are intelligent, in- 
dustrious, home-loving middle- 
class people who will respond 
to your advertising if it is di- 
rected to them properly. 


Why not speak to these families 
through the pages of their fa- 
vorite publication? Call in the 
nearest GRIT representative to- 
day, and let him help you dis- 
cover just what possibilities the 
Small Town market holds for 
your product. 


Williamsport, Pa. 
Advertising Representatives: THE JOHN BUDD CO. 


New York Chicago - 


los Angeles 


St. Louis 


- Atlanta - Dallas Portland 


San Francisco 


“If it won’t pay in GRIT . . . it won’t pay anywhere” 
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Local Association Fights Substand- 
ard Work with Advertising 


The Metropolitan Electrical League Is Educating the Public to Insist 
on Quality Work and Merchandise 


By Carroll E. Pellissier 


| pe steady influx of under- 
riced workmanship and sub- 
standard electrical merchandise 

become a serious problem to 
the electrical industry. Perhaps 
the outstanding reason for this 
state of affairs can be laid directly 
at the doors of the industry itself. 
While not entirely indifferent to 
the situation, it has been guilty 
ff not taking definite steps to 
vercome it. 

The first step to overcome the 
lisreputable forces within its folds 
was the advocation of a code of 
electrical merchandising standards 

some of the electrical associa- 
ns. In spite of any activities on 
the part of the associations the 
electrical men found that it failed 

) produce the needed remedy to 
ure the ills within their own local- 
zed territories. The needed force 
vas lacking to accomplish the aims 
f these organizations. 

It remained for someone to set 
an example, that others could fol- 
low. That someone proved to be 
in organization known as The 
Metropolitan Electrical League of 
Boston. This organization is made 
up of men interested in the elec- 
trical industry. Its membership 
includes retailers of electrical mer- 
handise, utility representatives, 
jobbers, manufacturers’ representa- 
tives, in fact, everyone who is in 
any way associated with the elec- 
trical industry. 

The plan of action advocated by 
this organization is based upon the 
extensive use of newspaper adver- 
tising, backed up with special radio 
broadcasts. It has sponsored this 
campaign in its own territory with 
such good results that it has at- 
tracted the attention of other elec- 
trical organizations all over the 
country. Edward G. Jay, manager 
of the League, has received requests 
for copies of the advertising and 
an outline of the plan from organ- 


izations located in Illinois, Ala- 
bama, Wisconsin, Ohio and New 
York all within the last few 
weeks. These requests come in 
with increasing volume, testifying 
that the electrical industry is at 
last waking up and is anxious to 
put this workable plan into action 
in their own communities. 

The plan now in operation in 
Boston calls for an extensive 
amount of newspaper advertising. 
The aim of the campaign is to 
secure public attention and co- 
operation in a drive against the 
evils of substandard materials and 
underpriced workmanship: 

“We have been quietly trying to 
cope with this situation since 
1927,” said Mr. Jay. “We have 
held to the theory that to air the 
details of the situation publicly 
would be more harmful to our in- 
terests than any good that might 
result. Our quiet methods, how- 
ever, proved decidedly ineffectual. 
In September of 1929 we decided 
upon a complete reversal of policy 
and our present plan of action re- 
sulted.” 


A Militant Campaign 


The Boston campaign is a mili- 
tant one. It strikes directly at the 
heart of the situation. Realizing 
the fact that the public knows little 
or nothing about the electrical 
business, the campaign has been 
made educational in scope. It 
points out the advantages of good 
workmanship and the use of stand- 
ard materials that measure up to 
the requirements set by the electric 
associations. 

“This type of electrical advertis- 
ing,” says Mr. Jay, “is something 
that has never before been at- 
tempted. The advertising is tak- 
ing the people of Boston behind 
the scenes of the electrical indus- 
try, showing them just how every 
part of it functions and carefully 
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explaining every angle of it. Back- 
ing up this program of newspaper 
advertising, I broadcast over the 
radio every week on Tuesdays and 
Fridays. During these periods I 
carry out still further the message 
of the advertising. The two ques- 
tions, ‘Are you getting your elec- 
trical money’s worth?’ and ‘Do 
you know all about electricity?’ 
form the subject matter.” 

Simple little stories are used ex- 
tensively in the advertising. Illus- 
trative material is planned on the 
same basis. The simpler the mes- 
sage the more clearly is the point 
driven home. One of the adver- 
tisements reads like this: 


Suppose you want to have a wir- 
ing job done; and you get prices 
on the job from two different con- 
tractors. Suppose the price of one 
is $50 lower than the price of the 
other—for the same job. : 

So the lower bidder gets the job, 
the wiring goes in, the current is 
turned on, everything works per- 
fectly—and $50 saved too—appar- 
ently. 

Apparently—yes—but let’s figure a 
minute. First, let us give the high 
bidder credit for being a rational 
business man. He knows that his 
bid must be just as low as possible 
to give him any reasonable chance 
for the business. He ows the 
laws of his community (which are 
the common sense laws of safety) 
require specific types of installations 
throughout the walls, and in other 
places where “yy! installation is 
insufficient—that all his splices must 
be soldered—in short, that all mate- 
rials and workmanship must conform 
to prescribed standards. 

e bid is submitted, figured at 
rock bottom prices, but still the com- 
petitor’s price is $50 cheaper. How? 
you ask—and rightly so. 


The advertisement then points 
out that substandard materials and 
cheap, inefficient workmanship 
must figure into the price quota- 
tions of the cheaper bid. It is 
simply “cutting corners,” a stunt 
that is sure to work out to the dis- 
advantage of the buyer at a time 
when it is likely to do considerable 
damage. 

By displaying the League seal 
prominently in their places of busi- 
ness members, closely associate 
themselves with this campaign. 
Each advertisement also contains 
a message that calls particular at- 
tention to the advantage of hiring 
League members to do any electri- 
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cal work required. A typical mes- 
sage reads as follows: 


When you have electrical work to 
be done call the League office. The 
electrical industry will gladly con- 
firm the reliability of the electrician 
that you have selected or will rec- 
ommend one whose work is safe as 
well as satisfactory. 


The campaign is being paid for 
out of the general funds of the 
League. These funds are raised 
by the dues paid by all members, 


We Do Enjoy It 


FrsuHer Screntiric CoMPANY 
PittspurcH, Jan. 2, 1930. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I like the way you answer an inquiry. 
You tell all and tell it concisely. 

Another thing, you answer as if you 
enjoyed doing it. 

Thanks for the material about the 
“History of Time” by Elgin Watch 


Company. 
H. A. Marpte, 
Advertising Manager. 


Appoint Whipple & Black 


Agency 

The All-Steel Products Company, De- 
troit, has appointed Whipple & Black, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, to 
direct the advertising of its Sure Spray 
paint gun. Magazines and direct mail 
will be used. 

Wayne Services, Inc., Detroit, pro- 
ducer of window displays, has also 
laced its advertising account with the 

hipple & Black agency. Business 
papers are being used. 


Cork Insulation Account to 
Wyly Agency 

The Cork Insulation Company, New 
York, corkboard insulation for the re 
frigerating industry, has appointed R 
D. Wyly, Inc., Washington, D. C., ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. Business papers and direct 
mail will be used. 


L. J. Villars with Bauerlein 
Agency 

Louis J. Villars, formerly with the 

New Orleans Times-Picayune and Wat- 

son, Williams & Company, of that city, 

has joined the staff of Bauerlein, Inc., 

advertising agency, also of New Orleans. 


Appoints Burton Bigelow 


The Erie Meter Systems, Inc., Erie, 
Pa., manufacturer of meter pumps, has 
spownted Burton Bigelow, Inc., Buffalo, 

Y., advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 
business papers will be used. 


Direct mail and 
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Comparisons 


Who is more apt to 
Read ADVERTISING? 
The reader who buys 
a magazine from habit? 
or 
The reader who 
Seeks a New One? 


100,000 American girls have tried 
“THE magazine for the modern girl’ 


—and like it! 
Ma Miss 1 9 30 
Inc., 
_ THE Magazine for the Modern Girl 


A. H. YOUNG Western Representative 
Advertising Director POWERS & STONE, Inc. 
80 Lafayette Street 38 So. Dearborn St. 


New York, N. Y. Chicago, III. 
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A Superfluity of Cooks 


Tue J. R. Warxins Company 
Winona, Minn. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Could you please tell us what the 
general practice is among large or- 
ganizations with rd to the order- 
ing of art work and plates for house 
organs, wrappers, labels, direct mail, 
etc.? Does the advertising depart- 
ment or the purchasing department 
do the buying? Suppose the com- 
pany also owns its own printing 
works—as we do—then, who does 
the ordering and buying, the super- 
intendent of the printing department, 
the advertising manager, or the pur- 
chasing agent? 

Tue J. R. Warxtns Company, 
E. L. Doscu, 
Gen. Rural Sales Mor. 


T is the almost universal practice 

to give the advertising manager 
full control of ordering all adver- 
tising materials. His department 
is, or should be, a specialized de- 
partment and his job is the admin- 
istration of the advertising appro- 
priation. He must work closely 
with engravers, printers, paper 
houses and other suppliers of ad- 
vertising material and it is highly 
desirable that his contact with 
them be direct. 

If the advertising manager makes 
the recommendations and the pur- 
chasing department does the order- 
ing, there is a wasteful duplication 
of effort not only on the part of 
the two departments, but also on 
the part of sellers of advertising 
material. Such a condition is also 
likely to lead to unhappy situations 
where the purchasing department 
will urge the advertising manager 
to buy material which he does not 
want or need, in place of other 
material which he desires and sees 
a use for. It is not difficult to 
imagine many complications which 
might arise except where there is 
the finest type of co-operation be- 
tween advertising and purchasing 
departments. 

There are a few companies 
which, because of organization 
rules, still put the power to pur- 
chase all materials in the hands of 
the purchasing department. These 
companies are either clinging to old 
practices or are carrying out set 
rules with no realization of the 
value of flexibility. 

The old adage of the cooks and 
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the broth is just as applicable 
the situation under discussion as jt 
is to any other. No one will advo- 
cate giving the advertising man- 
ager a free hand without any check 
on his activities, but it is doubtfu! 
if asystem of giving the purchasing 
department the responsibility for 
buying is anything but a round- 
about practice. In those instances 
where the system works satisfac. 
torily it is generally true that th 
part played by the purchasing de- 
partment is minor and its powers 
purely nominal—[Ed. Printers 
INK. 


T. B. H. Bolle with Matteson- 
Fogarty-Jordan 

T. B. H. Bolle, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of the Puritan Malt 
Extract Company, Chicago, has joine 
the Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan Company, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, 
an account executive. 


J. E. West with Duluth Show 
Case Company 

J. E. West, for the last ten years 
manager of sales of The Dartnell Co 
poration, Chicago, has joined the Du 
luth Show Case Company, Duluth, as 
general sales manager in charge of sales 
and advertising. 


Appoints Commercial 
Advertising Corporation 
The Sweet’s Steel Company, Williams 

port, Pa., steel products, has appoi 
the Commercial Advertising Corporation 
Inc., of that city, to direct its advertis 
ing account. 


To Handle Canadian Sales of 
Fenestra 


The Sylvania Industrial Corporation, 
Fredericksburg, Va., has appointed Pol 
lack Brothers & Company, Ltd., Mor 
treal, as agents for the sale of Fenestra 
in the Dominion of Canada. 


G. H. Reeling with 
Fawcett Publications 


George Hays Reeling has joined the 
Chicago advertising staff of the Faw 
cett Publications, Inc., as a salesmar 
He recently was with the Billboard Pul 
lishing Company. 


Hanff-Metzger Elects 
T. S. Buchanan 
Thomas S. Buchanan has been electe 
a_ vice-president of Hanff-Metzger, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. He has 
been with this agency since 1919. 
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45.8% of the Local— 
30.4% of the National— 
36.5% of the Total— 


—food advertising appearing 
in Los Angeles newspapers is 
carried by The Evening Herald 


Media Records, Inc., reports that 
The Los Angeles Evening Herald 
carried 1,630,077 agate lines of 
Food advertising in 1929. This 
was 663,532 lines MORE than the 
second newspaper (a morning 
paper with a Sunday issue), and 
1,002,789 lines MORE than the 
second evening paper. 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


Representatives 


In New York In Detroit 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY RAY MILLER 
342 Madison Ave. General Motors Bldg. 


In San Francisco 
A. J. NORRIS HILL 
Hearst Bide. 
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Do You Know 


..+ that in the last 10 years the 
proportion of cotton used for in- 
dustrial purposes has increased 
from 35% to approximately 60%. 
... that in one month alone in 
1929, the consumption of cotton 
for tire fabrics amounted to 21,- 
070,370 lbs. 

... that 32 lbs. of cotton are used 
in the construction of each auto- 
mobile. 





These interesting facts are revealing to the laymau who 
thinks of the textile industry in terms of clothing alone. {The 
textile industry comprises cotton, wool, silk and rayon as its 
main branches. Industrial usage of all of these fibers is 
increasing: {[There is a constantly increasing list of “beside- 
the-obvious” uses for textiles. The dawning airway age for 
instance calls for heavy textile consumption. When you see 
the Graf Zeppelin soaring aloft you are consciously or un- 
consciously watching 40,000 sq. yds. of cotton cloth in sus- 
pension. The car you drive contains the yield of a fifth of 
an acre of cotton. {[In visualizing the textile industry as a 
market for your product, think of it as a great industry which 
in addition to providing one of the basic necessities of life, 
makes important contributions to scores of correlated fields. 
You can reach 90% of the machinery of the industry equiva- 
lent to 90% of the buying power through one paper ... 
Textile World. Founded in 1868, this outstanding journal is 
the bulwark of every well-directed campaign to textile mills. 


Textile World 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE 
Division of 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St. i 
NEW YORK a 








Newer Uses of the Sales Quota 


It Shouldn’t Be Considered Merely a Means of Spurring the Salesman On 


By A. H. Deute 


General Manager, The Billings & Spencer Company 


USINESS no longer looks to 

sales management merely to 
produce volume greater than a 
year ago. It is no longer the sales 
manager’s job just to get more 
business this year than last. year. 
On the contrary, sales management 
and plant management and finan- 
cial management have become so 
closely interlocked that it has be- 
come almost axiomatic that the 
successful houses are those in 
which the three elements are 
blended and intermingled into one 
component whole. 

Also, the quota of the individual 
salesman today is not a stiff allot- 
ment set up for him to shoot at— 
something which will keep him 
working furiously — something 
which will give the sales manager 
a chance to “ride him” during the 
entire year—something which will 
keep the salesman realizing that he 
has nothing to be puffed up about. 
Actually, the carefully prepared 
quota for the 1930 salesman is that 
part of the general sales quota 
which the sales manager honestly 
feels he can expect from a prop- 
erly worked and properly de- 
veloped territory, in the hands of 
a capable man. 

And the starting point, for the 
sales manager, must, of course, be 
the quota which the sales manager 
himself is undertaking to reach. 
That general quota is the figure 
which the manufacturing and the 
financial departments of the busi- 
ness have settled upon as most 
sound and reasonable from a pro- 
ducing and financing standpoint 
and which the sales department 
feels it can undertake to sell at a 
reasonable advertising and selling 
cost. 

Well established quotas for 1930 
are quotas which are made, then, 
not merely by the sales manager, 
but are the results of careful 
planning by the three departments 
mentioned, namely, financial, pro- 
duction and sales. 


For the purpose of this study, 
let us use an actual quota as it has 
been built for 1930, analyzing it, 
seeing why it was put together the 
way it was and what it is expected 
to do. 

This particular quota is set at a 
i. volume of sales of $5,000,- 


The company in question set 
that quota because the manufac- 
turing and financial departments 
decided that for 1930 that amount 
of production could go through 
the plant at the most economical 
figure. Production below that 
schedule would mean higher tnit 
costs, taking into consideration 
such fixed overhead as interest on 
the investment, taxes, plant depre- 
ciation and so on, not to mention 
the administrative, executive and 
other more or less fixed indirect 
labor costs and general burden. If 
production were scheduled at over 
$5,000,000, then there would have 
to be an investment in added equip- 
ment which at this stage of the 
company’s financial progress would 
probably cramp its cash position. 
From the angle of the financial 
management, a $5,000,000 volume 
of business could be handled to the 
best possible advantage. 

This volume of business also 
seemed soundest from a_ sales 
standpoint. Such volume of busi- 
ness seemed in November of 1929, 
with business prospects for 1930 
quite clearly indicated, to be one 
which should permit of an adver- 
tising appropriation, based on a 
percentage of sales, which should 
prove adequate and reasonable— 
large enough to do a worth while 
job, yet not so large as to prove a 
financial burden. From the stand- 
point of the salesmen, working on 
a fixed minimum salary and ex- 
pense allowance,. plus a commission 
schedule, it promised well. With 
a reasonable force, numerically, the 
individual salesman could expect to 
get sufficient volume of business to 
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give him a good year financially. 

At the same time, it would not 
devolve upon the house to put into 
the field additional men to attain 
the desired volume. 

Now, then, with that gross vol- 
ume for 1930 decided upon, the 
financial, production and sales de- 
partments are in position to under- 
take their respective jobs. 

Inasmuch as this is meant to be 
a study of the problem from a 
sales management standpoint, we 
will pass over the immediate prob- 
lems of the other two departments. 

Plainly enough, the job of the 
sales department is the most diffi- 
cult. In addition to all the normal 
elements of business which in- 
fluence the financial and produc- 
tion departments, the selling end of 
the business must reckon with the 
human equation—the whims of the 
buying public, the influence of 
competitive products and the nega- 
tive pull exercised by a countless 
number of outside reasons, all at- 
tempting to get the buyer’s dollar 
into some other bank account. 


One advantage which the 1930 
sales manager has over the 1920 
sales manager is that his quota to- 
day is apt to be more reasonable 
and more in keeping with sales 


possibilities. It is too unhealthy 
for the financial and production 
departments to have the sales de- 
partment attempt to undertake an 
outside quota. For example, a 
$5,000,000 volume may be sold at 
a nice profit. An extra $1,000,000 
worth of business might be writ- 
ten, but that extra volume may 
well cost so much to get that it 
would seriously curtail the net 
earnings for the year on the entire 
business. 

Now, with a $5,000,000 job to 
do, which appears within reason 
from a sales standpoint, the sales 
manager’s job is to break it down 
and assign each sales division its 
own share. 

There is one point in connection 
with making territorial allotments 
which certain sales managers have 
worked out very carefully, and 
that is making sure that the sales- 
man in the territory has an oppor- 
tunity of making a satisfactory 
income. Unless the salesman him- 
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self can visualize sufficient volume 
to provide sufficient income, he 
cannot work to best advantage. | 
have in mind a salesman friend of 
mine who, some years ago, was 
givett the Denver and _ Rocky 
Mountain territory for an Eastern 
line. From the standpoint oi 
population, bank deposits, number 
of automobiles and so on, his terri- 
tory compared favorably wit! 
Eastern territories in which the 
firm’s salesmen could make $250 to 
$300 a month and expenses. In 
this case, the company trained him 
well in a home territory and then 
sent him out to Denver, giving him 
a salary of $250 a month and trav- 
eling expenses, plus a commission 
beyond a certain volume of busi- 
ness. There was no tendency on 
the part of the company to get a 
good, hard-working salesman at 
an inadequate salary. 

But the salesman had not spent a 
month on the territory before he 
realized that living conditions in 
the Denver territory were so much 
different from those in such terri- 
tories as Baltimore, Syracuse and 
Hartford that it would take sev- 
eral years of advertising and sales 
work to put the Denver market on 
a par with Eastern territories of 
similar population and incomes. 

The salesman became panicky. 
He was certain he would soon be 
discharged for failure to make 
good. That would ruin his repu- 
tation. On the other hand, he 
needed his salary and had no other 
job in sight. Urgent letters came 
from the home office, asking for 
more business. The salesman was 
in a quandary. Then he became ac- 
quainted with a Denver advertis- 
ing agency man who worked out a 
solution to his problem. It was a 
sound, though unusual method. 

The advertising man pointed out 
to the salesman that actually he 
was an overpaid man, considering 
the market and its immediate pos- 
sibilities. Furthermore, the young 
man did not at the moment actu- 
ally need $250 a month, with ex- 
penses. The advertising man and 
salesman made a survey of the 
possibilities of the market. It was 
reasonable to assume that the 
salesman could build up enough 
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The Richmond News Leader 


Offers National Advertisers 


A Better Newspaper For 
1930 


Ist. More Readers by reason of a circulation increase 
of 2,578 during the past year, making a daily aver- 
age of 71,369. 


2nd. Increased Advertising Consciousness because 
438,375 more lines were carried last year than the 
year previous, making a total of 12,144,408 lines 
(Media Records). 


A More Complete Newspaper by virtue of the 
addition of permanent features which last year in- 
creased the news total by 1,214,224 lines. 


Greater Confidence Built into its Advertising for 
The News Leader is cooperating with the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers and local advertising 
interests in the barring of “special” advertising 
of the “high pressure” variety and it is also more 
rigidly enforcing its censorship of objectionable 


copy. 


The Richmond News Leader 


More Daily Circulation Than Any Other Virginia Newspaper! 


National Advertising Representatives: 
Eastern: Western: 
DAN A. CARROLL SAWYER-FERGUSON CO. 
110 East 42nd St. 309 Palmolive Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
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immediate business to be worth 
$150 plus expenses. The house 
could afford to carry him on that 
basis and wait for developments. 

So the salesman worked out his 
survey of the territory, indicated 
the prospective immediate volume 
of business, showed that for that 
business the house could pay him 
$150 and expenses, and suggested 
that that move be made, with the 
understanding that he be paid a 
commission over an annual volume 
exceeding that amount of business. 
It is needless to say that the house 
not only accepted the suggestion, 
but took a new interest in the 
salesman. The only trouble is that 
such a solution is rarely worked 
out and suggested 

With quotas assigned to each 
territory which seem sound and 
reasonable, the next big job of the 
sales manager is to work out with 
the salesman in the territory just 
how he proposes to sell that quota. 

Probably the outstanding weak- 
ness of most present-day salesmen 
on the road is their inability to 
plan and organize their own work. 

Some years ago, Walter Morris, 
one of the best candy salesmen I 
ever knew, was assigned to a new 
territory. “What are you going 
to do the first month,” I asked 
him, “set a big record and then 
go out and better it the second 
month ?” 

“No,” he replied. “It’s a four- 
week territory, and the first four 
weeks I’m just going to size it up 
and pick up the orders that hap- 
pen to come to me. I don’t want 
to commit myself until I’ve been 
around once. Maybe we want 
more customers. Maybe we don’t 
want so many. We can’t get all the 
business. There may be towns 
where we now have a half dozen 
accounts but would do better if we 
wound up two of them and made 
the other four real active. I want 
to study the territory for one trip 
around and then I’ll know what 
I’m up against.” 

As a result, the first month’s 
volume was naturally small. But 
on his second trip around, Morris 
began to send in sizable orders 
from buyers he wanted to sell. At 
the same time, there was a rapid 
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closing out of a sizable number of 
accounts. Slow payers, dealers 
who either could not or would not 
display the stock perfectly and 
stores whose standing was below 
par in the territory were replaced 
by accounts which could and 
would push the line. It did not 
happen to be a line of candy 
which had to be placed in every 
store, regardless of type or size. 
The most satisfactory volume of 
business would come from well- 
selected stores. Proper planning 
of the territory brought a really 
quick development of the right 
kind of business. But Morris knew 
how to analyze a market. 

Most salesmen have not given 
sufficient thought to analyzing their 
own territories. It is a job which 
sales managers are more and more 
teaching their men to do. As 
traveling sales managers or special 
representatives, or whatever their 
titles may be, are contacting the 
field men, field men are becoming 
more familiar with why and how 
to lay out a working system. 

In short, the setting of allot- 
ments in present-day sales man- 
agement actually makes each sales- 
man the sales manager in his own 
territory. First of all, it makes 
each salesman’s quota, not just a 
mark to aim for, a goal to try to 
attain, but his portion of the sales 
department’s fixed job. 

The sales manager is taking it 
more and more upon himself to 
sit down with each salesman and 
analyze with him his plan for at- 
taining that quota. Unless the 
sales manager knows exactly how 
his salesman proposes to develop 
his territory and produce his 
scheduled volume during the year, 
the sales manager’s sales plan is 
resting on an insecure foundation. 
It is not enough that the salesman 
be loyal and industrious and hard- 
working. It is necessary that he 
be working along a definite and 
sound plan. 

I know a salesman who works 
the city of Boston. When he took 
the territory about a year ago he 
had thirty-eight jobbing accounts. 
It took all his time just calling on 
those jobbers. He had no time 
left at all for making contacts with 
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~ 
=|CINCINNATI 
«Best Governed City» 


ON January 1, 1926, when the first Charter Government 
took control, Cincinnati had the reputation of being the 


on worst gang-ridden city in the United States. 
Cw 


In the four years which have elapsed, that reputation has 


hein been completely reversed. The government of Cincinnati is 
hich set up as a model for other cities to copy. 

a This change is the work of the Cincinnati Post. For it was 
cial the Cincinnati Post, working alone, (every other newspaper 
heir indifferent or actively hostile), which crystallized the public 
- opinion that voted in this Charter Government. 


how And the change has been more than a political one. It was the 
beginning of the new Cincinnati . . . the active, progressive, 
prosperous Cincinnati. In these four years more than 
$200,000,000 of development in down-town Cincinnati has 


lot- 
lan- 
les- 


ywn been completed or is in progress. 

kes 

ta It follows that a market with confidence enough in the 
’ to editorial policy of a newspaper to change a government, has 
ules confidence in all that newspaper does. 


; at More, this great, progressive, civic-minded group* is the kind 
Be that wants the best, not only for its city, but also for itself. It 
at- wants the new motor car, radio, electrical appliances, clothes, 
the food, travel, and all the other new, modern things American 


Ow industry has to sell. Are you telling them your story? 


*The Post is read by 61% of all families in Cincinnati and 


suburbs. 


v 


The Cincinnati Post 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT OF SCRIPPS- 
HOWARD NEWSPAPERS, 230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF 
CIRCULATIONS . .. OF THE UNITED PRESS 
and of MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 


= gee 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES DALLAS 
DETROIT PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO ATLANTA 
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The Daily Pantagraph and 
Bloomington Are Advanc- 
ing Hand-in-Hand! 


a 


1929 saw the greatest improvement in every type of busi- 
nessbuilding since 1920. Two new 8-story buildings, and 
37 new business fronts have contributed to making the Bloom- 
ington business section outstanding in Illinois for attractive- 
ness and convenience in serving the public. 


These improvements, aggregating hundreds of thousands of 
dollars show an unswerving faith in the possibilities for sales 
in Bloomington and Central Illinois, now and in the future. 


The use of 5,742,719 lines of advertising (a gain of lines) 
by these merchants gives the Pantagraph a definite part in 
this expansion program. 


The Daily Pantagraph 


Representatives: CHAS. H. EDDY CO., New York, Boston, Chicago 
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leading retailers and “dustrial 
ysers of his product. He was on 
the point of asking his company 

a second salesman to help him. 

Then he analyzed his market 

nd found that five of those job- 
ers ought to give him more vol- 
yme by pushing his line than 
thirty-eight of them merely listing 
He talked it over with the five 
\bbers on whom he planned to 
itrate. They agreed with 
He made the move as out- 
lined. Then he cut down his calls 
n jobbers to one day a week. The 
ther five days he immediately be- 
gan to spend with leading retailers 
and users of the line. His busi- 
ness took not even a temporary 
slump. On the contrary, it started 
it once to climb. And now, a little 
ver a year later, he is looking for 
more territory to cover with his 
five jobbers making headway and 
profit and the home office enjoying 
e profit. Instead of accepting 
lindly a quota assigned to him 
nd then plunging in wildly to try 
meet it in some way or another, 
e thought out his job in terms of 
the quota given him and, after he 
had made his plan, went to work 
on it. 

n conclusion, it is evident that 
the newer conception of the sales 
quota is not at all that of the car- 
rot tied out in front of the horse’s 
nose to lead him on. Instead it is 

carefully thought out amount 

msidered from the financial and 
duction, as well as from the 

angles. It, in turn, is not 
nly broken down and passed in 
roper amounts to each man in the 

d, but each man must be taught 
nd guided when it comes to his 
reaking it down and planning his 

‘+k for the year. Unless the 

manager has before him, 

in the year, a working plan 
ving ‘how each man expects to 
is job in his particular terri- 
the sales department is trying 
) ahead in a fog. 


E. W. Nelson with 
Porter Agency 
W. Nelson, formerly with the 
Multibestos Company, Walpole, Mass., 
arge of sales promotion and adver- 
ing to dealers, has joined The Porter 
ration, advertising agency, Boston. 
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Western Advertising Agency 
Opens Chicago Office 
Western Advertising Agency, 
Racine, Wis., has established a 
Chicago office. A H. Marshall, execu- 
tive vice-president of the agency, is 
manager. 
Otto Osten, 
the Thomas M. 


formerly vice-president of 
Bowers Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, has joined the West- 
ern agency at Chicago and has been 
elected a vice-president. 


C. R. Huffman with 
“American Farming” 


Charles R. Huffman, recently with the 
Chicago office of Doremus & Company, 
Inc., advertising agency, and, prior to 
that, with the office at that city of 
Austin F. Bement, Inc., has joined the 
advertising staff of American Farming, 
Chicago. 


Death of W. L. Jacoby 


William Lawall Jacoby, president of 
the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Com- 
pany, Chicago manufacturer of radio 
sets, telephones and switchboards, died 
at that city recently. Mr. Jacoby had 
heen president of the Kellogg company 
since 1927. He was fifty-six years old. 


R. W. Woodruff, Director, 
Union Trust Company 
Robert W. Woodruff, president of the 
White Motor Company, Cleveland, and 
president of the Coca-Cola Company, 
Atlanta, has been elected a director of 
the Union Trust Company, Cleveland. 


Buffalo Bank Elects 

A. D. Graves 
president of Pratt & 
Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., floor 
varnish, lacquer and enamel, has been 
elected a director of the Marine Trust 
Company, of that city. 


Ts J. 


A. D. Graves, 


Laurimore with Freeze- 
Vogel-Leopold 


T. Jarvis Laurimore, recently with 
Guenther-Bradford & Company, Inc., 
Chicago, has joined Freeze-Vogel-Leo- 
pold, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city. 


A. F. Eby 

Adam F, Eby, formerly with the 
Buffalo office of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc., has been made 
assistant merchandising manager of the 
Larkin Store, of that city. 


with Larkin Store 


Appoints J. Fay Fuller 


Aidzol Products, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 
has pase its advertising account with 
the Jay Fuller Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Burtalo. 
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We Have 
a List of House 
Magazines 


Wayne Compitinc Corporation 
Cuicaco 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you be so kind as to advise 
us how we can secure a list of the 
names already in use for house or- 
gans? If this information is given 
in various back numbers of Print- 
ers’ Ink, is it possible to secure 
copies of these numbers? 

Wayne ComprtinG Corporation. 


oe several years the Printers’ 
InK Publications have main- 
tained, for the convenience of their 
subscribers, a clearing house of 
house magazine titles. 

By means of this service (which 
is free of charge) readers are af- 
forded a method of verifying the 
originality of titles for their pro- 
spective house magazines. 

We have record of approxi- 
mately 1,725 general and 600 em- 
ployee magazines. As far as we 
have been able to ascertain, the 
Printers’ Ink file is the most 
comprehensive in existence. An 
up-to-date tabulation in the strict- 
est sense of the term is, of course, 
impossible. There are numerous 
changes in titles due to mergers, 
firms dissolving, etc. The mortal- 
ity rate among house magazines is 
also a disturbing factor. 

Unfortunately, due to its very 
nature, we cannot send this list 
outside the office. It is contained 
in a 3 by 5 card file. The titles of 
the house magazines and the com- 
panies publishing them are typed 
on individual cards and these are 
filed alphabetically by titles. Fur- 
thermore, the list is divided into 
two classifications—one for the 
general or external, the other for 
the employee magazines. 

We are. constantly making 
changes and additions to our file, 
and it is this value of flexibility 
which gives it an advantage over 
any printed index. 

Recently we prepared a report 
of 259 of the better-known general 
house magazines. This tabulation 
has been carefully verified and it 
serves as an authentic compilation 
for those who may wish to build 
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up an exchange list. A copy of 
this will gladly be mailed to read. 
ers requesting it—[Ed. Printmy 
INK. 


E. L. Wight, Advertising 
Manager, U. S. Envelope 


Eliot L. Wight has been appointed ai. 
vertising manager of the United States 
Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass 
He was for four years director of sales 
and advertising and registrar of the Bay 
Path Institute, Springheld, and was a 
one time with the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, Inc. 


To Direct Van Tine Company 
Advertising 


H. R. Tomson, for the last two years 
assistant advertising manager of the 
Gordon Van Tine Company, Davenport, 
Iowa, and, prior to that, in charge oj 
merchandise sales of the national sales 
division of that company, has been made 
advertising manager. 


F. G. Jones Joins Hurja, 
Chase & Hooker 


Fred Granville F hee: recently with 
the retail store advertising department 
of Sears, Roebuck & Company, Chicago, 
has joined the staff of Hurja, Chase & 
Hooker, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency. 


Boat Account to 
Winfield D. Davis Company 


The Owens Boat Company, Annapolis, 
has appointed the Winfield D. 
Davis Company, Baltimore advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
agazines will be used. 


New Account to Bates Agency 


_ The H. T. Cushman Manufacturing 
Company, North Bennington, Vt., manu- 
facturer of Cushman smokers and Cush 
man reproduction furniture, has ap- 
pointed the Bates Advertising 
Agency, Springfield, Mass., to direct its 
— account. Magazines will be 
used. 


J. C. Davis Joins Doremus 
James C. Davis has joined the staff 
of the Boston office of Doremus & 
Company, advertising agency, as an 
account executive. ecentl he has 
been with Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., New York, and formerly 
was with The Farm Journal. 


Made Business Manager, 


Pensacola “Journal” 
Charles Mayes, son of the late Col. 
Frank L. Mayes, founder of the Pensa- 
cola, Fla., Journal, has been appointed 

business manager of that paper. 
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Che Columbus Dispatch 


-~of OHIO’S GREATEST HOME DAILY }+ 


Again! in 1929 


























*BASED on 

MEDIA REC- 
ORDS REPORTS 
which are accepted as 
authoritative by all 
papers concerned. 


IN VOLUME OF PAID ADVERTISING 


The DISPATCH led EVERY other news- 
paper published in EVERY other Ohio city 


The DISPATCH has enjoyed this dis- 

tinction ever since comparative records 

of advertising volume in Ohio news- 
papers have been kept 


The DISPATCH lead over the second and third 
Columbus papers combined was 


2,585,9 15 agate lines 


cr 


General Representatives—O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco Los Angeles 





You Will Look Where the Person 
in the Illustration Looks 


In a Search for Attention-Directing Devices It Should Be Kept in Mind 
That the Above Is Almost Invariably True 


By W. Livingston Larned 


INCE the introduction of the 

arrow into advertising art, 
there has been a search for equally 
efficacious devices whereby the eye 
of the reader could be made to turn 
at once to some specific point in a 
picture composition. The problem 
is one which almost every cam- 
paign faces and is, 
therefore, impor- 
tant. 

Perhaps the most 
obvious of all 
schemes is the one 
least employed and 
its virtues correctly 
interpreted. The ar- 
row and similar 
thoughts are at 
once mechanical 
and out-moded. But 
this simpler method 
arrives at its ob- 
jective in an alto- 
gether subtle way, 
and the reader’s eye 
is diplomatically 
guided, not forced 
by subterfuge. 

“You will look 
where the person 
in the illustration 
looks,” might well 
be written out and 
retained as a con- 
stant reminder: It 
is impossible to 
controvert this, 
moreover. It always works. What 
could be simpler than this? You re- 
member the old story of the man 
who made a wager that he could 
draw a crowd by merely looking 
down, with fixed gaze, at nothing 
at all. 

He won the wager, of course. 
It was inevitable. If, in any pic- 
ture, it is desired that the reader 
concentrate upon a single object 
or a definite point in the composi- 
tion, it is only necessary to have 
the character or characters in the 


This 


Th BEST COOKS use & 


Aluminum Ware Associa- 
tion Illustration Exemplifies the 
“You'll Look” Theory Admirably 


picture gaze in that direction, | 
accomplish your purpose. It ; 
based on perfectly natural human 
curiosity. The rule applies only to 
figure illustrations. 

In an age when atmosphere is s 
important and accessories _ indis- 
pensable, a picture is likely to con- 
tain much which 
makes visual con- 
centration difficult 
The eye roves away 
from the product 
Consider floor cov- 
ering, and the Arm- 
strong Linoleun 
series specifically 

If a pleasing pat- 
tern is shown, i 
place, on the floor 
of a kitchen, and 
a busy housewifi 
is engaged in cook- 
ing a meal, the de- 
tails of the layout 
are such that th 
linoleum might 
come up for con- 
sideration last oi 
all, especially when 
a pretty housewife 
is included. But 
what the advertiser 
desires is to have 
you look down at 
that floor-covering 
and take in the de- 
tails of the pattern 

Should the figure be posed at the 
range, stirring something in 
pan, the eye would automatically 
turn to this fragment of act 
The housewife’s gaze is concen 
trated on what she is doing, and 
you are equally interested for the 
moment. 

But now note how the Arm- 
strong photographer overcomes 
this. The woman has dropped a 
dish, and its contents spill out o1 
the linoleum. She turns and faces 
downward, eyes on the “mess” that 
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87% 


INCREASE 
IN NET 
ADVERTISING 
REVENUE 
FOR 


192 


and an 
INCREASE 
IN NET 
CIRCULATION 
REVENUE OF 


21% 


An Analysis of The FINANCIAL 
WORLD circulation, prepared by 
Dr. Daniel Starch, will be available 
for distribution about February First 


A copy may be had on request 


FINANCIALWORLD 


America’s Investment and Business Weekly 
53 PARK PLACE, NEw YorRK, N. Y. 











$10.00 a year 
Established 1902 Member A. B. C. 
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he Mid-South Empire 


is a 
Defi: nite Market 


—described according to the coverage of 


THE APPEAL PAPERS 





The Mid-South Empire 
is the very definite 
market of the Appeal 
Papers. 


The people of this 
responsive, Mississippi 
river valley have their 
own ideas about news- 
paper values. They 
have their preferences 
too—for instance, in 
the State of Mississippi 
there are more than 








48,000 Appeal Papers 





delivered daily. Preju- 

diced? Yes, who wouldn’t be after reading and 
relying on the same good newspaper for more 
than 90 years? 


National Advertising 


Lineage 
1928 1929 


5,116,027 L. 5,812,814 1. — senayornon 


book of facts 


THE APPEAL PAPERS 


The Commercial Appeal—The Memphis Evening Appeal 
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has been made. You discover that 
you, with her, are looking at the 
foor. And you do it irresistibly. 
That a sales argument has to do 
with the fact that the floor-cover- 
ing will not stain is important 
enough, but concentration of 
reader attention has also been ar- 
rived at in the surest possible way. 
How much more preferable this 
plan is than to draw an arrow pro- 
iecting into the composition, bru- 
tally and for no 
god reason. An 
artistic camera 
study would be 
made less so by the 
mechanical device. 
The eye follows 
the eye, would seem 
to be a simple rule, 
yet there are many 
slight deviations 
from this which de- 
tract greatly from 
what is intended. 
Suppose we exam- 
ine some of them, 
while analyzing the 


entire subject. 

The advertiser 
shows a certain au- 
tomatic heat-con- 
trol mechanism at- 
tached to a gas 
range, and, in a 


neat kitchen, a 
housewife is dem- 
onstrating the de- 
vice to two women 
friends who have 
called. Her hand 
is touching the con- 
trol, but she herself 
is looking up at one 
of the callers, and these callers are 
watching her face, not the device. 

What is the result? The read- 
er’s eyes do not turn to the prod- 
uct, as was doubtless intended, but 
concentrates on the three faces of 
the characters in the little story. 
The one attention-directing hand 
and arm is insufficient. 

In another advertisement, in 
photographic color, the article ad- 
vertised is a blanket, and a most 
attractive girl sits on the edge of 
the bed, her hand extended to 
touch the blanket. And at this 
point, the illustration veers from 


An Armstrong 


Theory 
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scientific composition, for the girl 
is looking straight out at the 
reader, full face. You look full 
into those eyes of hers and are but 
casually interested in the adver- 
tised product. There is a fascina- 
tion to eyes that look into your 
own. They hold you. This illus- 
tration was shown to a half dozen 
persons and all‘ of them admitted 
that the result was identical. They 
looked at the face and continued to 
look. All else was 
secondary. 

In a two-column 
magazine display, a 
woman stoops, 
while demonstrat- 
ing a floor-polish- 
ing machine. She 
is supposed to be 
showing it to the 
reader, as she dis- 
cusses its merits. 

But in posing the 
photograph, the stu- 
dio director had the 
model look up and 
to the left, as if 
at some other in- 
dividual not actu- 
ally included in the 
layout. She was, 
as a matter of fact, 
gazing directly into 
a column of type 
adjacent. This il- 
lustration, there- 
fore, was weak by 
just so much. You 
looked where she 
was looking—out of 
the advertisement. 
Which is not as it 
should be, if con- 
centration on the polishing machine 
is desired. 

The most powerful factors will 
not appreciably alter the visual 
truth of the above. In an illus- 
tration a man, standing beside a 
blackboard on which figures have 
been drawn in white chalk, is 
pointing to the mathematical prob- 
lem. His face is to the reader 
and he is looking directly at you. 
not at what he is doing. It is by 
no means easy to turn from his 
face, his eyes to the blackboard, 
as a direct consequence. To be 
100 per cent efficient, the model 


Linoleum Illus- 
“Took” 


Cleverly 
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himself looked 
should have 
at the board 
and the fig- 
ures. 

It seems 
such a small 
item but it is 
so peculiarly 
important, nev- 
ertheless. The 
heavy black- 
board and its 


markings was No Matter Which Face You See First Your 
not of suffici- Eyes Automatically Travel to the Object at 
Which They Are Looking 


ent strength to 
command your 
first attention. 
eyes. 

In another composition, a house- 
wife stands by a cupboard in 
which various products of the ad- 
vertiser are displayed. She holds 
one can in an uplifted hand and is 
looking at it, and you are sur- 
prised to discover that concentra- 
tion on these other articles is 
indeed difficult. You are most con- 
cerned with the one can. 

There can be no compromise in 
the attention-compeller illustrations 
where you are expected to look at 
one object or to one point in a 
complex composition, with all else 
of far less importance. 

The character or characters 
should look in the direction desig- 
nated. They should, in brief, 
“look at what they are doing” and 
this will, in turn, draw the reader’s 
attention to the same place. 

But if the hands do one thing 
and the gaze is turning elsewhere, 
there is, of course, divided atten- 


Eyes responded to 


INK 


tion and you 
will, perforce, 
seek the eyes 
of the model 
first, if there 
is a choice. 

It is a mis- 

taken notion 
that an_ illus- 
tration of this 
character is 
strengthened 
by having the 
model “look 
out of the pic- 
ture” as if ad- 
dressing the 
reader. If attention is not to be 
directed to the action or to an ob- 
ject, then it’s quite a different 
story. 

Obvious though it be, the pic. 
ture in which the characters “rivet 
their gaze,” as the saying goes, 
proves commercially preferable. 

Two women stand by a dining- 
room table which has just been de- 
livered and put in place. “What a 
lovely table,” one of them is ex 
plaining. They both register ad- 
miration, and they are looking 
down at it. Every move of their 
figures suggests this interest and, 
as a consequence, the eye is swept 
along to the certain object in the 
room. 

An Old English Floor Wax 
composition pictures interested and 
delighted home owners looking at 
the floor which has just been pol- 
ished. They bend forward from 
their chairs and their eyes con- 
centrate on the topic under discus- 
sion. The floor in an elaborate ar- 
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JUDGES 


ROY S. DURSTINE, 
{ Batten, Barton, Dur- 
tine & Osborn, Inc. 
EDW. STREETER, 


{ Blake Brothers & Co, 


. L. THOMSON, 
if Public Relations, 
Western Electric Co. 
L. A. WEAVER, 
Eastern Adv. Manager, 
Good Housekeeping 
Magazine 
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“— worthy of the careful study 
of anyone interested in advertis- 
ing.’’— Printers’ Ink 


THE 
ADVERTISING 


PARADE 


An Anthology 
of Good Advertisements 
Edited by ROBERT HUNT 


ERE, reproduced in full, are 150 advertise- 

ments, selected by four experts as the best of 
the year. They offer a panorama of the newest 
trends, the most effective advertising methods in 
use today. 


The judges examined hundreds of advertisements 
representing every type of commodity and every 
class of appeal—general, feminine, business, class 
and industrial. Their final selections were based 
on general effectiveness, copy, art, layout and 
typography. 

The New York Evening Post says, “It is well 
worth a place in the library of anyone interested 
in advertising.” Its practical worth as a source 
of new ideas will make irresistible appeal to 
agency executives, advertising managers, copy- 
writers, art directors and commercial artists. 


Beautifully bound in half cloth, stamped with art 
gold; _ on fine coated stock; page size 842” 
Price $7.50 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
P.L1 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd St., New York. 


Please send me a copy of THe ApvertistnG Parape, $7.50. 


(C I will remit $7.50 in 10 days or return the book. 
(1 My check is enclosed. [) Send C. O. D. 


Name. ... 
Address. 
Business Connection 


(Please fill in) 
Books sent on approval only in U. 8. and Canada 
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rangement is the most important 
element of all. 

Watch the Aluminum Ware 
Association photographic illustra- 
tions and you will observe that in 


every instance this quality of 
reader-attention is wonderfully 
sustained. The people shown 


using the ware are interested in 
what they are doing and the most 
humble double boiler becomes the 
center of a visual target. 


Concentrate the Gaze 


Eyes lead the way. Where the 


character in an illustration looks 
becomes a quite natural focal 
point, however involved the pic- 


ture, as a whole, may be, with 
cluttering accessory detail. You 
will look where the other person 
looks. There is the secret of the 
specialized picture in which gaze 
is concentrated in a scientific way. 

There are other methods. Vig- 
netting, or the manner in which 
an illustration is fitted to the 
space, will determine the problem 
considerably. It is quite the thing 
to run headlines or titles right 
across a picture, terminating them 
at the one special point of em- 
phasis. A photograph may be air- 
brushed over with white, with all 
else half strength with the excep- 
tion of the product or a bit of im- 
portant action, but these seem to 
me to be less legitimate and nat- 
ural than the simpler scheme of 
wisely posed models. 

One idea comes about quite nat- 
urally while the other is palpably 
manufactured for the purpose. 

Now and again we hear some 
critic say: “But is there any good 
reason to point the way for the 
eye? Isn’t this item over-empha- 
sized? People merely look at an 
illustration, and, in their own good 
time, see everything in it, includ- 
ing the product, if it is a well- 
staged picture. Why force the 
issue? Why compel the reader to 
look anywhere in particular?” 

But this represents an age. of 
idealization in commercial art. If 
you are selling something, then 
draw attention to it and do it in 
no uncertain terms. There is no 


need to compromise or to be too 
artistic. 
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Hulbert Taft Heads 
Cincinnati “Times-Star” 
Hulbert Taft, nephew of the 
Charles P. Taft, president and publis, 
of the Cincinnati Times- Star, was el 
president and _ editor- in-chief w/t. 
paper at a recent meeting of the 
of directors. 

Other officers chosen by the boar 
were: William T. Semple, son-in-law 
Charles P. Taft, vice-president, ay 
Christopher H. Rembold, secretary-may 
Directors elected 

















ager. included Mr 
Charles P. Taft, Robert A. Tait, Hy 
bert Taft, Mr. Semple and Mr. Rem 
bold. Mr. Rembold has served as secrg 





tary-manager since 1884. 

Hulbert Taft, the new president, wa 
bequeathed 2,000 shares in the Time 
Star by the will of his uncle. Robert 
Taft and Charles P. Taft, II, both son 
of William Howard Taft, received 1, 
shares each. The remaining 16,00) 
shares were left to the widow, Mr 
Anna Stinton Taft. 

Hulbert Taft, the new editor-in-chief 
who is also a nephew of William Howar 
Taft, has been virtual head of the pape 
for almost twenty years, having the titl 
of editor almost all of that time 
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Ralph Leavenworth with 
Austin Company 


Ralph Leavenworth has been a 
pointed a member of the general sales 
staff of The Austin Company, Cleve 
land, as an assistant te George A. Bry 
ant, Jr., executive vice-president of the 
company. He formerly was_ secretary 
and an account executive of Paul Teas, 
Inc., advertising agency of Cleveland. 





Advertising Managers of 
Mid-West Dailies to Meet 


The Mid-West Advertising Managers 
Association, representing twenty-cigh 
newspapers of the Middle West, will 
hold its semi-annual meeting at Kansas 
City, Mo., on February 9 and 10. 
Round table discussions will cover ad 
vertising problems applicable to the ter- 
ritory served by member papers. 


Furniture Chains Combine 

The Furniture Associates, Inc., Char- 
lotte, C., and the Century Furniture 
Associates, Oil City, the former operat- 
ing twenty-three and the latter twenty 
chain furniture stores, have merged un 
der the name of the former. Head 
quarters will be maintained at Char- 
lotte, with additional permanent offices 
at Chicago. Hugh A. Murrill is pres- 
ident of the new organization. 





Paper Account to 


Porter Agency 

The Hollingsworth & Whitney Com 
pany, Boston, manufacturer of Hollings- 
worth Basic Bond and other papers, has 
— its advertising account with The 
orter Corporation, advertising agency 
of that city. —e papers and maga- 
zines will be use 
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but DO you 


Know 


About the 


: PEABODY 
* “IRKCHOOL BOOK COVER 
SERVICE 


E’LL grant that almost everybody 
knows something about School Book 
Covers—but until you know the 

amazing story of School Book Covers dis- 
tributed to school children all over the 
country by the Alumni Association of George 
Peabody College for Teachers, you don’t 
know how effective an advertising medium 
school book covers are to get your message 
into millions of homes, where it is out in the 
open, easily seen and easily read—every day 
of the school year—nine full months. 

Send now for free portfolio describing how 
the Peabody Service differs from any other 
school book cover plan you have ever heard 
of. Use the coupon below. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISING COMPANY 
55 W. 42nd St., New York 
George D. Bryson CHIck. 5656 


Educational Advertising Co. 
55 West 42nd Street | 
New York, N. Y. | 
Please send me a copy of your free portfolio 

describing the sonetebie Peabody School | 
Book Cover Service. l 


NAME 





COMPANY ....... susussoqnnunnaconscanecanabesequsmmmesnsnnenewas l 


ADDRESS. .....--.-..222020---2=00 ackighisniiiputenet = 
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READER RESPONSE 


in the 


Jersey Observer 


50% Better than any 
other paper from 
a list of 101 Papers 


Read this y 


‘During Christmas week, when there 
is ordinarily a seasonal slump in 
reader interest—people having a lot 
of other things to think about—we 
nevertheless sent out a total of 431 
pieces of information to yourreaders’ 
requests, an average of 9.5 per thou- 
sand circulation. The general average 
for all papers that week was 6.2 per 
thousand. A fine showing.”’ 


NEWSPAPER INFORMATION SERVICE, 


FREDERICK M. Kersy, 
Editor. 


Jersey Observer 


Guaranteed larger circulation than that 
of any other Hudson County newspaper 


A.B.C. 46,529 DAILY 


Offices 
Hoboken Jersey City Union City 
National Representatives 
GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
NewYork Boston Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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—>§ Professional Advertising Must Not 
Show Its Professionalism 


he Professional Brains Needed for Advertising Need Not Be Too 
Apparent in the Finished Product 


By T. H. Yull 


E 


2% 


re 

















Director, 


7s of the few professions that 
hould not—in its outward 
aspects at least—become too pro- 
fessional, is that of advertising. 

An insidious development of 
what might be called “professional 
appearance” has taken place in the 
presentation of advertising in the 


last few years. 
Advertisements are “slicked-up” 


these days as never before. All 
the tricks of the visualizer, the 
artist, photographer, copy writer 


and typographer are employed to 
make the message attractive, often 
to the point of either apparently 
forgetting or not caring about 
making the goods attractive, or in 
ther words, making sales. 

Any advertising man of experi- 
ence has received the disconcerting 
jolt that comes from finding that a 
perfect advertisement (profes- 
sionally) has pulled less results 
than a homely, ill-balanced, poorly 
set piece of copy in the preparation 
of which, however, ,the writer’s 
sincere belief in and enthusiasm 
for the article outweighed all con- 
siderations of dynamic layout, 
smashing illustration, alliterative 
headline, lilting slogan and corus- 
cating copy. 

The development of advertising 
and the great increase in the num- 
ber of people engaged in the prepa- 
ration, selling and printing of ad- 
vertising has created a fairly large 
class, called for want of a better 
term, advertising men and women. 

These people, unless they are 
very careful and eternally vigilant 
in their efforts to preserve the 
view of the man in the street, be- 
come class conscious. Moving in 


\ group of three articles was published 
in the December 19, 1929 issue of 
Printers’ INK under the title: “Has 
Advertising Become Too Professional?” 
These articles inspired a number of re- 
plies of which the above is one. 


McConnell & Fergusson Limited (Advertising Agency) 


a restricted circle of people en- 
gaged in a similar pursuit, their 
business conversation becomes a 
jargon of technical terms. They 
lose touch with the public, too 
often taking it for granted that 
what is an everyday commonplace 
with themselves will be equally fa- 
miliar to everyone else. The effect 
of this is frequently seen in head- 
ings, illustrations and ideas that 
are distinctly over the heads of 
average citizens. 

Sometimes it would almost seem 
as though members of the adver- 
tising profession were advertising 
only to other members. It is quite 
certain that the thought present in 
the preparation of many an adver- 
tisement is “What will our con- 
freres think of this?” 

If the mentality of the average 
citizen is that of a fourteen-year- 
old child, as someone has es- 
sayed to prove, it is obvious that 
much of the advertising of today 
is missing the mark. 

The fourteen-year-old hypothesis 
may be wrong, but it is a fairly 
safe thought to bear in mind when 
preparing advertisements intended 
to be read by the general public— 
on the principle adopted by a fa- 
mous English bishop who never 
used a word containing more than 
two syllables. His idea, obviously 
right, was that if the barely liter- 
ate workingman could understand 
him, the rest would surely get his 
message. 

In class publications such as ad- 
vertising journals, medical maga- 
zines, scientific reviews and literary 
forums, be as abstruse and poly- 
syllabic as you please, but in the 
name of results, keep advertising 
copy, both text and illustration, 
within the mental reach of all 
your prospects. 

A good exercise for many a 
copy writer would be to insist with 
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ADVERTISING 
_ IN “PUNCH* 


OPENS UP 





WORLD MARKETS! 
Out go the mails with 
“ Puncw "—“Puncn” 


that everyone is waiting 
for, “ Puncn ”’ that all 
English-speaking 
people respect as they 
respect theirown flag... 
“Puncu” with your ad- 
vertisements in it. Back 
come the orders, orders 
from every corner of the 
world, for people who 
read “Puncu” /rust 
what is advertised in it. 
And out go the boats 
again with goods, your 
goods, selling to wider 
and wider markets, 
building your _pros- 
perity and success. 
Trade, trade, 
comes ot advertising in 
We can 
prove it! Write to 
Marion Jean Lyon, 
Man- 


more 


“ PuncH.” 


Advertisement 


ager, 80 Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4, Eng. 
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himself on using only one- or ty 
syllable words. This restrictig, 
by the way, would throw him by 
upon the more graphic, forcefy 
Anglo-Saxon words which, in ¢ 
main, are the most telling in any 
one’s vocabulary. The Bible ay 
Shakespeare abound in exampk 
of compelling phrases made up of 
all short words. Read the Beat 
tudes, read Paul’s writings. Re 
Portia’s speech in “The Merchar 
of Venice” on the nature of mere 
—this is literature of the highes 
type. It will never be excelled 
Yet there is not a long nor obscure 
or even unusual word in it. 

You ask why, if this short-word 
style is so effective, more writers 
do not employ it. The answer js 
perhaps, mental laziness.  T; 
same short words are available t 
all, like so many tools. But, ah! 
the pains that must be taken to us 
them in masterly style. 

The keynote of this age is speed 
—more speed. And this universal 
urge has been dominating most of 
our writing. The French novelist 
who gave us the doctrine of | 
mot juste (the exact word) not 
only claimed that for ever 
thought to be expressed there was 
just one best word in which to 
express it, but worked sometimes 
for hours on a short sentence 
turning and polishing the phrase 
like any lapidary turns and pol- 
ishes a precious stone, until perfec- 
tion was achieved—a literary gem, 
truly. 

Mr. Copy Writer may say, 
do spend a long time on copy!” 
To which I would reply, “Not 
long enough to find short substi- 
tute words for those unfamiliar 
ones that will leave nine-tenths oi 
your readers cold.” 

Next time you are in a party of 
ten or twelve even apparently well- 
informed people, take half an hour 
out of the bridge time and hand 
around sheets of paper on whic! 
they are to write down fairly eas) 
words, as you call them out, and 
place the definitions alongside. 

You'll get a shock, unless you 
are unfair enough to handpick 
your audience. The spelling will 
dismay you, let alone the defini- 
tions. 

When you have made this inter- 
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ith a 2¢ Stamp 


He Spends $1,000,000 


Mr. American Manufacturer is creating increasing 
investments in Central and South America. These 
investments demand reliable and accurate informa- 
tion on markets, their buying peculiarities, habits, 
customs, etc., etc. 

He approaches this important marketing problem 
ordinarily on second-hand information at best. It 
often develops into seventh to eighteenth-hand in- 
formation. He sometimes fails to realize or to give 
due consideration to ubiquitous tradition and the 
work-a-day courtesy that play such an important part 
in Spanish business. 

But in his own markets, he investigates by actual 
tests. 

Right here at his own front door is a composite 
Central and South America. It is a city larger than 
Albany that draws its virility and growth from Mex- 
ico, Cuba, Brazil, Peru, Argentina, etc., etc.,—in all 
21 Central and South American Nations. It is a 
transient and growing city that renews itself com- 
pletely every three to four years. It is a city espe- 
cially suited to merchandising. 

It is a Central and South American laboratory 
where Mr. American Manufacturer can get reliable 
and accurate information direct. 

And this city can be sold his products so com- 
pletely and so thoroughly that one-fourth (35,000) of 
the residents returning each year to their respective 
homelands will take on the immediate and effective 
role of salesmen. 

Such an idea seed planted in LA PRENSA will 


bear cumulative fruit in mounting sales and good will. 


LA PRENSA 


A Purposed Institution 
Members of A. B. C., A. N. P. A., P. A. N. ¥. C., and Assoc. Press 
245 Canal Street New York City 
Advertising accepted from principals or recognized agencies only 
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4,000 Delegates 


The Executive Buyers 


for 


690 Y. W. C. A.’s 


(Young Women’s Christian Associations) 


are on the way to the 
National Convention 
At Detroit 
April 25—May 1 


where they will select markets for this 
year’s appropriated budget of 


$25,900,000 


If you are making or selling anything that 

will interest 4,000 executives buying for 

821 Y. W. C. A. Buildings. 

357 Hotels with 592,709 guests. 

304 Cafeterias serving 26,897,485 
people. 

325 Camps attended by 114,777 girls. 


yourself of the convention 


service 
Free to Advertisers 
in the 


WOMANS PRESS 


The official national magazine of the 
7 Ww G& A 


then avail 


Your Advertisement 


in the 


Convention Number 
will place your product 
before two sets of buyers 

4,000 buyers of foods, building equip- 

ment and supplies, furnishings for 

690 Y. C. A.’s with cafeterias, 

club rooms, gymnasiums, classrooms 

and bedrooms. 

2. 600,000 individual members who are 
buyers of general consumer’s products. 
Our advertising contract includes ser- 
vices which put you or your salesman 
in personal touch with the entire 
Y. W. C. A. market. 


For a complete plan of services to fit 
your particular product, write 


CLARA JANOUCH 
Advertising Manager 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


_ 
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esting test a few times (ar d it’ 





















interesting to everyone in th n 
party) you'll be a convert to th 7 
need of universally understood 
words in advertising copy. 
Then, like myself, you will say V 
the long, descriptive, “hexagonal’ 
words for articles such as this Editor 
written for an  above-averag@m A5 
audience. — ~ 
° 6 n vertis 
Surely, our advertising of toda ) cet 
must have the best brains of ¢} ciate 2 
profession working to produce jt 
but the brains need not be too apfywas 
parent. Instead, their achievell | wort 
ments should show in the simplic tS a 
ity of the advertisement. That iM oofine 
the best evidence of their having. ch 
been employed—the embodiment off 4 
the art that conceals art. that is 
it) . Uk 
Lastly, to that barely literate the F. 
majority be true and it must folio: it 
low as the night the day, thou. qj 
canst not then be vague to any |; js 
man.” You see, Shakespeare, even i  ¢ 
paraphrased, is eternally right. ands 
. . mothe ste 
New Accounts for Advertisers ff hese 
Service, Inc. the sh 
The Grindrod Process Corporatior prefert 
Waukesha, Wis., has placed its adver ters ar 
tising account with Advertisers’ Service ra 
Inc., Milwaukee advertising agency e Sto 
c ampaign is planned using color pages To 
in magazines. tised | 
The Champion Folding Furnitur#j-), 
Company, Waukegan, IIl., has also a worth 
pointed Advertisers’ Service to direct Mj compat 
its advertising account. This company’s Fifth 
campaign will start with the use of out + Ne 
door sportsmen’s magazines and will bef 4V¢\ 
followed by the use of metwopolitan fj main | 
Midwestern newspapers. ment 
“ . space O 
L. G. Bailey with Porter a depa 
Agency everytl 
Lawrence G. Bailey, formerly a mem- @ to chi 
ber of the advertising and publicity de- J ticles, 
partment of the New York Telephone @ 
Company, and more recently engaged in pers 
free lance advertising work, has joined @ light 1 
the copy staff of The Porter Corpora An « 
tion, Boston advertising agency. dise d 
_ ments 
Alex F. Osborn Elected sinos 
Bank Director 
Alex F. Osborn, My. omagg! ; 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc Hein 
has been elected a director of the Ma Wilse 
rine Trust Company of Buffalo. . Fe 
———e ya 
° ° Gr: 
Joins Burton Bigelow Agency 9 domi 
Walter C. Wandel, formerly with the Lorn: 
Buffalo, N. Y., Sunday Times, has Guld 
joined the copy department of Burton Snide 
Bigelow, Inc., advertising agency o! Jack 
that city. Sunk 
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Advertised 
Merchandise in 
Woolworth’s 


















































Vick CHemicat CoMPANY 
Gassnenene, N. C 


sine of Pogutanr does Good Copy 

A subject in which ‘we are inter- 

ested is packages of nationally ad- 

yertised products on sale in 5 and 

cent stores, and we shall appre- 

ciate any references on this subject. 
Vick CHEeMIcAL CoMPANy. 


NASMUCH as F. W. Wool- 
worth operates the largest chain 
{5 and 10 cent stores we will 
confine ourselves to conditions in 
that chain. 

A qualification of merchandise 
that is sold over the counters of A “new slant” 
the F. W. Woolworth stores is a 
that it must sell itself when prop- 18 apt to be 
ely displayed. 
It is for this reason that one more success- 


wil find so many well-known 


rands on the counters throughout sf sti 

the stores. The recognition that ful if it 18 based 
these products have gained with 

the shoppers has won for them on knowledge 
preferred positions on the coun- 
ters and in important localities in of past success 
the stores. ° 
To obtain a list of the adver- or failure. 
sed products sold in the Wool- 
worth stores we visited one of the 
company’s largest stores, located at 
Fitth Avenue and Fortieth Street 
in New York. In addition to the 
main floor there is a large base- 
ment department and additional 
space on the second floor. It is really 
adepartment store. One can buy 
everything from wearing apparel 
to china and other household ar- 
tiles. In addition to this, shop- . 
prs may have refreshments—a 
light luncheon or dinner. 

An examination of the merchan- HAWLEY 
lise displayed at all the depart- 


ments revealed the following ad- ADVERTISING 
Foop Propucts COMPANY 


Heinz Spaghetti and Vinegar 
Wilson’s Deviled Tongue and Pigs’ Inc. 


Feet 


Royal Scarl Blackberri d 
—— 95 MADISON AVE. 


Domino Syrup and Cane Sugar 
Galden’s Mastard NEW YORK CITY 
Snider’s Chili Sauce 
Jack Frost Sugar 

Sunkist Oranges 













































ene ee pm 


New York - - 285 Madison Ave. 
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18 Million Tons 


In the first 11 months of 1929 ships 
with total tonnage of over 18 mil- 
lion tons came to San Francisco. 


The ships of 76 lines call regularly 
at San Francisco—the Golden Port. 


Realizing the importance of San 
Francisco as a travel center, and 
directing their advertising to 
those who can and do travel, the 


French fine 


places the preponderance of their 
San Francisco newspaper adver- 
tising in the 


San Francisco 
Chronicle 


Owned and operated by 
San Franciscans since 1865 


Eastern Representatives 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 


Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
Times Building 742 Market Street Stuart Building 


Chicago - - 360 No. Michigan Ave. 
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Fleischmann’s Yeast 
Borden’s Malted Milk 
Reid’s Ice Cream 
Coca Cola 

Hire’s Root Beer 


Drucs anp Tortet Goons 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s Vivatone and 
Cold Cream 

Squibb’s Cold Cream, Dental 
Cream, Carnation Taleum, Shav- 
ng Cream 

Vaseline and Vaseline Camphor Ice 

Jergen’s Lotion and Violet Soap 

Frostilla 

Kleenex 

Forhan’s Antiseptic and Forhan’s 
for the Gums 

Listerine and Listerine Tooth Paste 

Pebeco Tooth Paste 

La Lasine 

Zonite 

Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder 

Z. B. T. Baby Talcum 

Colgate’s Cashmere Bouquet, Cash- 
mere Bouquet Face Powder, Coleo 
(Face Soap), Colgate Rapid Shave 
Powder, Colgate’s Rapid Shaving 
Cream, Colgate’s Dental Powder, 
Colgate’s Dental Cream, Colgate’s 
Cup Soap. 

Djer Kiss Parfum 

Kissproof Lipstick 

Tre-jur Lipstick 

Nestle Colo Rinse 

Cutex 

Pond’s Cleansing Tissues and Cold 
Cream 

Kotex 

Woodbury’s Honey Rose and Al- 
mond, Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
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Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 

Mum Deodorant 

X-Bazin Cream 

Odorono 

Mennen Borated Talcum, Mennen 
Talcum for Men, Mennen Shav- 
ing Cream 

Palmolive Soap and Shaving Cream 

Williams’ Aqua Velva, illiams’ 
Shaving Soap and Cream 

Van Ess Shampoo 

Packer’s Fine ‘Tar Shampoo 

Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 

Lifebuoy Soap 

Lux Toilet Soap 

Ipana Tooth Paste 

Kolynos Tooth Paste 

Pepsodent Tooth Paste 

Barbasol Shaving Cream 

Fairy Soap 

Ivory Soap 

Camay Soap 

Brilliantine 

Melba Skin Cleanser 


Notions 
J. & P. Coats Sewing Kit and 
Mending Floss 
Lorraine frair Nets 
Sta-Rite Hair Pins 
De Long Hair Pins 
Fleisher’s Yarn 
Clark’s Thread 


HovuseHoip Propucts 
Eveready Flashlights and Batteries 
Mazda Flashlight Bulbs 
Shinola Shoe Polish 
Sterno (Canned Heat) 

Brillo 
(Continued on page 156) 





We Want a 
“House Organ” Editor 


to have full charge of a new publication to be 
issued by one of our clients, including most of 
the burden of designing its form and style and 


editorial arrangement. 


Experience in the field of house furnishings and 
home decoration, and promotive work with de- 
partment stores would be an asset, but the chief 
requirement is ability to produce an attractive 


and readable magazine. 


Location, New York. 


Please submit samples of work and brief outline 
of experience, and state salary requirements. Per- 
sonal interviews will be arranged only after such 
written applications have been received and con- 


sidered. 


R. O. EASTMAN, Incorporated 


113 West 42nd Street 





New York City 
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GILBERT P. 
FARRAR 


Consulting 
a Typographer 


DESIGNER OF 
MAGAZINES 
NEWSPAPERS 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
GRAYBAR BLDG NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE LEXINGTON 5318 














ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


Active man with agency 
connections for estab- 
lished class monthly 
magazine. 


Excellent opportunity 
for man who has past 
performance and WHO 
CAN PROVE HIS PRO- 
DUCING ABILITY. 


Address “T,” Box 157 
Printers’ Ink 
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Parson’s Household Ammonia 

Johnson’s Prepared Wax 

C-N Disinfectant 

Carbona 

Tintex 

Dixie Cups 

Lily Cups 

Liquid Veneer 
CoNnFECTIONERY 

Life Savers 

Suchard’s Chocolates 

Park & Tilford Chocolates 

Wrigley Chewing Gum 

Beech-Nut Chewing Gum and Fruit 

Drops 

Dentyne Chewing Gum 

Adam’s Chiclets 

Mason Mints and Peaks 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Le Page’s Mucilage 
Spencerian Pens 
Eversharp Leads 
Venus Pencils 
Eberhard Faber Pencils 
Waterman’s Ink 
Carter’s Ink 
Valet AutoStrop Razor 
Gem Razor 
Ever-Ready Safety Razor 
Gillette Razor and Blades 


Practically all of the product; 
are put up in 5 and 10 cent pack- 
ages. In some instances they are 
made up especially for 5 and 1 
cent merchandising. A great many, 
probably most, of these items are 
sold to Woolworth and other 
chains that carry 5 and 10 cent 
items in order to smooth out 
manufacturers’ production peaks 
Occasionally they are sold by the 
manufacturers at cost or even at 
a loss. 

It will be noticed that the ma- 
jority of the advertised products 
are in the drug and toilet goods 
department. Very few proprietary 
products are sold. We understand 
from reliable sources that this de- 
partment is the fastest turning de- 
partment handling specialties. The 
merchandise turns from 12 to 16 
times a year. 

The department handling staples 
having the most rapid turnover is 
food, that is, the lunch counter, 
etc. This turns over once each 
week. Candy is second with a 
turnover of approximately every 
fortnight. 

The average turnover for all 
Woolworth stores is about eight 
times a year. The record for one 
store is 18.6 in one year. A big 
factor in the rate of turnover is 
competition. In those locations 
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Pet] DREADFUL PENALTY BECAUSE 
MS oF THE MISUNDERSTANDING 
q THAT HAS EXISTED BETWEEN 


PRINTERS AND BUYERS OF 


PRINTING 


LS prea About Printing? Are you realizing full return from your invest- 
ment in direct advertising — your printing? Are there problems in 
its purchase which have caused delays — unnecessary expense . . . worry 
..and “high fever?”” Have you a full understanding of its potentialities? 
The New Book by Champion What About Printing may help to dispel 
some of these printing problems. 
































The edition is limited and is intended only for those in the printing and 
advertising field who are responsible for planning, producing, and buying 


broducts er > : 
printing. We want your request on your business letterhead and please 













it pack- rs 
i tell us your position — that tells us who you are and makes our records 
ey are ’ . 
and If complete for later reference. Address your request to Dept. B. The 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 
t many, F 
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other 
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. Note to Printers — 
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We need a Broad Gauge 
Merchandising Director 


The man we want must 
have retail sales and ad- 
vertising experience .. . 
He must have construc- 
tive ideas on training 
clerks to become more ef- 
ficient salesmen . . . He 
must be able to plan and 
direct a training course 
that will achieve that end 
among retail dealers. 


He will be expected to 
address meetings in vari- 
ous parts of the country 
on merchandising subjects. 
He must possess personal- 
ity and tact, as well as the 
ability to write and talk 
forcefully. 


Knowledge of the retail 
furniture field would be 
helpful, but is not abso- 
lutely essential, providing 
the applicant meets the 
other qualifications. The 
location is Chicago. Start- 
ing salary will be worth 
while. 


In applying, give full par- 
ticulars of age, education, 
experience and present po- 
sition and salary. All in- 
quiries will be kept in 
strict confidence. (Mem- 
bers of our organization 
know of this advertise- 
ment.) Enclose a small 
photograph of yourself, 
and if possible, a few 
specimens of your work 
which show your qualifica- 
tions for this position. 


Address “V,” Box 159, Printers’ Ink 
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where competition is keen the 
turnover is slower. 

Another interesting fact is that 
the largest stock of advertised 
merchandise is sold in those stores 
where competition is greatest. All 
stores do not carry identical stocks. 
Store managers order merchandise 
to suit local conditions. This shows 
how advertised products are re- 
garded for their quick selling 
power.—[Ed, Printers’ INK. 


“The Country Guide” to 
Become Monthly 
The Coun Guide, Winnipeg, Man., 





now publishea semi-monthly, will be 
published once a month, effective with 
the June 1 issue. Publication after 


that date will be on the first of each 
month. 





To Represent Long Island 
“Daily Star” 


The Long Island City, N. Y., Dails 
Star has appointed Story, Brooks a1 
Finley, publishers’ representatives, as 
its national advertising representative 
This appointment is effective Feb- 
ruary 1. 





Sporting Goods Account to 
Wales Agency 


The Wilson-Western Sporting Goods 
Company, Chicago, has placed its ad 
vertising account with the Wales Ad 
vertising Company, Inc., New York 
Magazines and newspapers will be used 





American Austin Account with 


Newell-Emmett 
The American Austin Car Company, 
Inc., Detroit, has appointed the Newell 
Emmett Company, ne., New York ad 
vertising agency, as advertising counsel 





Groves-Keen Agency Joins 
Lynn Ellis Group 
Groves-Keen, Inc., Atlanta advertis- 
ing agency, has become affiliated with 


the Lynn Ellis Group of advertising 
agencies. 


Brooke, Smith & French 
Appoint E. P. Wells 


E. P. Wells has been appointed field 
representative for sales educational work 
by Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., )« 
troit advertising agency. 





Appoints Hamilton-DeLisser 

ue Queens Evening News, P iy my 

, has apecinted Hamilton-DeLisser, 

a ” publis ers” representative, New 
ork, as its national advertising repre- 

sentative. 
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.... Another Notable Achievement... . 


159 





Complete Newspaper Markets 





An industrial and retail outlet analysis— 
listing in county arrangement all cities and 
country towns in which newspapers are 
published. 


A 264-page, fact-filled volume which every 
advertising manager, sales manager, ac- 
count executive, space buyer and research 
man should own. 





Complete Newspaper Markets is the su- 
preme work of its kind, differing from all 
previous market surveys in that: 


1. It includes retail outlet and essential 
market data relative to ALL news- 
paper cities and towns of whatever 
size, big and small, daily and 
weekly. 


2. It combines, in tabulated form, 

. market facts with industrial data, 
thus showing at a glance, not only 
the marketing possibilities, but also 
the character of any given news- 
paper town. 


3. It makes instantly apparent the en- 
tire retail and industrial story of 
each individual county in the coun- 
try, indicating at the same time the 
newspaper coverage. 

Complete Newspaper Markets offers ac- 
curate, easy, quick reference. 


Complete Newspaper Markets sells for $5. 
This includes a year's subscription to The 
American Press. 





The American Press 








225 W. 39th St., New York 





Please send mea copyof Name 
Complete Newspaper 
Markets at the price of $5, 
which includes a year's Firm 
subscription to The Ameri- 
can Press. | will remit 
upon receipt of your bill. Address 
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WATCH ARKANSAS 


Arkansas is one of two southern states which reports , 
gain in Savings Bank deposits during the year ending 
June 30, 1929. This indication of thrift assures greater 
buying possibilities during 1930. 


An appropriation of $75,000,000 for new roads provides 
compicte relief for farm lands from road mortgages, ; 
real burJen in the past. $18,000,000 of the appropris. 
tion will be spent in 1930. 


Yj 


Dairying is now the second largest source of farm in. 
come in Arkansas. A program of rapid development in 
pure dairy breeding is under way that will favorably 
affect the amount and distribution of farm spending 
money during the next few years. 


Arkansas produced in 1929, 365,000 more bales of cot- 
ton than in 1928; four-fifths of the total gain in cotton 
yield for the United States. The larger production came 
from less acreage through increased use of modern m:- 
chinery and equipment. 


Arkansas is three-fourths rural and every trading center 
in the state depends on farm people for a large part of 
their sales volume. This volume for 1930 will be in- 
fluenced by 


FARM CASH INCOME FOR 1929 


$ 205,300,000 


This is $12,300,000 more cash than Arkansas farmers 
received in 1928. 


E, A. Parks, formerly Research Director of The Meredith 
Publishing Company and for the past two years Advertising 
Manager vf Successful Farming has been appointed Director 
of Advertising. We plan to provide a service that will merit 
for our publication the most serious consideration by those 
who want sales from Arkansas, 


THE ARKANSAS FARMER 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


Special Representatives 


POWERS & STONE, Inc. Member of BRYAN P. MURPHY 
New York and Chicago A. B. C. Kansas City, Missouri 
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Diversification— 
The Answer to Narrow 
Profit Margins 
(Continued from page 6) 
joneering spirit that had broken 
away from the convention of indi- 
vidual retail ownership and man- 
agement now refused to be bound 
by the unreal categories of single 
wtlets for each type of goods— 
and the chains put in new types. 
The only limit on their choice was 
the necessity of finding types that 
{id not require much selling by the 
jerk, that were adapted to the 
hain policy of low prices and that 
would also satisfy chain require- 
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farm in-M ments in the matter of popular de- 
pment inf mand and quick turnover. (The 
favorably toilet goods with which the United 
spending (igar Stores experimented, for ex- 
“ample, apparently did not meet all 

these requirements. ) 
I expect some of these days to 
8 of cot- MM ee a semi-mathematical and semi- 
in cotton IM physical elaboration of this idea— 
ion came perhaps by someone who, like 
dern ma Howard W. Dickinson, entered the 
feld of advertising after he had 
studied and taught physics. He 
will talk more expertly than I can 
8 center @ about parallelograms of profit- 
part of making forces. He will explain 
1 be in- Mi that there are two extreme types 
of profitable businesses: one with 
a narrow margin of profit but a 
wide range and variety of items 
which may be included in a single 
sale—like the mail-order or the 
chain store; and the other with a 
very wide spread of profit but a 
farmers § compensatingly scant likelihood of 
more than one item to an average 
sale—say a Fifth Avenue jewelry 

eredi store 

ae The chain-store parallelogram of 
Director § profits would be graphically repre- 
Il merit § sented by a rectangle with a very 
y those B scant base (narrow margin) and a 


dizzy skyscraper height that is get- 
ting higher as diversification ap- 
proaches its zenith. For the high- 
price specialty shop the rectangle 
might have exactly the same area of 
resulting profit, but its shape would 
be so different! The base would 


ER 


be wide, for the extreme spread on 
the single item; the height would 
be one story, the single item aver- 
age sale to the customer. 


TRPHY 
fissouri 
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With mass production and mass 
selling and constant increase in the 
standards of living, the tendency 
in selling many commodities is 
toward a narrower margin of profit 
—particularly as the maker and 
merchandiser are both learning that 
it is good business to pass on their 
savings in good part to the con- 
sumer. And so, in spite of all that 
is said and done in the name of 
simplified practice and specializa- 
tion, many other businesses are 
turning toward diversification in 
much the same way that the chains 
have turned. Only we have not 
called it diversification, and we 
don’t get quite so dazzled by the 
maneuvers of any other business, 
since there always is the feeling 
that the chains have a nearly fiend- 
ish insight and unfailing brilliancy 
entirely unknown to other distribu- 
tors or producers. 

Back of the mergers of today 
there is this same principle of di- 
versification—at least where the 
merger is prompted by a_ well- 
considered program for more cer- 
tain profits and not by longing for 
mere size. Such mergers result 
from an attempt to find some pro- 
tection against narrow margins of 
profit or profits narrowed by the 
limitations of a single line or a 
short line. 

The Radio-Victor combination, be- 
side bringing together the previous 
products of the original companies, 
is in the moving-picture business 
and is selling entertainment in tre- 
mendous volume. The Gold Dust 
Corporation has added to washing 
powder such diversified products as 
shoe polishes and foods. 

With other great industrial cor- 
porations the story of recent de- 
velopments has this same motif of 
diversification running all through 
it. General Motors is not merely 
in the automobile business (with 
what a diversity of product and 
market!) but also makes and dis- 
tributes electrical refrigerators, 
and is now going into aircraft and 
radios. And the great du Pont 
concern has added to its original 
product, which was explosives, a 
long line of diverse commodities— 
dyes, paint, lacquers, rayon, Pyralin 
and coated fabrics. 

Remington makes cutlery and 
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Colored Postal 
Cards 


HE most effective, 

inexpensive form 

of modern direct-mail 
advertising .. 

quickly prepared 

- . « speedily mailed 

original copy- 

righted designs, Litho- 

graphed on 1-cent 


government cards... 
double cards ... plain 
stock. 


Write for Samples. 


Clip this ad, please. 


Mendle Printing Co. 
325 N. Third Street 


St. Louis Missouri 




















WANTED 
Merchandise to Sell 
on Pacific Coast 


We have offices in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco and are looking for 
good lines to represent. 

We sell to department stores— 
ae goods stores—gift shops— 
men’s furnishings stores—hardware 
and furniture stores. We are 
equipped to handle any good line 
in almost any field. 

e make money for ourselves and 
for our accounts because we know 
how to sell—on the right basis. 

We operate on commission—are 
soundly financed and have ware- 
house facilities where necessary. 

If you have no sales representation 
here—or if you have s indif- 
ferent representation—write to us. 

Mr. Wilson will be in the East 
in February and will gladly talk 
with any manufacturer. 


WILSON-MORGAN 
964 Pacific Bldg., San Francisco 


Advertising Agencies: Show this to 


your clients who are wondering how 
to sell om the Coast—in volume— 
and at a profit. 
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cash registers as well as typewriter 
and firearms; and Winchester and 
Colt and Savage no longer mea 
only rifles, revolvers and shotguns 
but washing machines, adding ma 
chines, cutlery, tools, and health 
motor exercisers. The Singer Sew. 
ing Machine Company has placed 


which can be sold and serviced } 
the same crews that sell 
machines. 


Several textile 
have recently discovered that di- 
versification gives them new mar- 
kets and new opportunities for 
profit— sometimes for a _ longer 
profit if the addition to the line 
had more style and was in a higher 
price range. A striking example 
is the Fruit of the Loom Mills, 
which recently put out, in addition 
to its long and varied line of qual- 
ity but low-profit staple muslins 
and cambrics, a new line of well- 
designed cotton and rayon fabrics. 
In the last half-dozen years, The 
Esmond Mills have graded up a 
line of cotton Jacquard: blankets by 
adding one new top after another: 
first, better design and quality in 
cotton goods; then, some fine part- 
wool blankets; and after that, all- 
wool and very luxurious camel’s- 
hair blankets. 

The chains may well diversify 
if manufacturers have found it 
profitable to practice diversifica- 
tion either inside the line they have 
been making or outside that line by 
adding items as different from the 
original goods as paint is from ex- 
plosives or as electric vibrators are 
diverse from fowling pieces. 
These last examples in industry 
suggest to us that diversification 
may do a great deal to widen a too- 
narrow margin of profit. No doubt 
the chains also have found this ad- 
vantage in diversification. Proba- 
bly the chain-store parallelogram 
of profit-producing forces has been 
improved in three ways by diversifi- 
cation: first, it has been made taller 
by the longer and safer line of 
diversity; second, as a result of 
this, it has been increased in area— 
more profit because the average 

















sale per customer has been jumped 
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New Market for Textile Companies 
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the circles on the map illus- 
























nes for trate the concentric market , 
k nger zones surrounding America's 
the line natural distributing center. r/ 
2 higher 
>xample na o 
ini feoe E were doing 
addition jg &@ © 
ie fi ST. LOUIS 
muslin Business from ST. 
f well- 
fabrics. lf YOU weredoingbusinessfrom centrally located St. Louis 
s, The St. Louis you would have at %—next morning delivery within a 300- 
a your command the Distribution Se delivery within 500 miles 
‘her fy dvantage of the fastest and most — —third day delivery within 700 miles 
it ark highly organized Package Car —fourth day delivery within 1000 miles 
ity im 2 a 
> part. ystem in the world. ...-Reaching 75% of all the people 
at. all - in the United States in from 24 
» Wr Package Cars from St. Louis— 996 hours! Can you do that now? 
imel's- Mf running on express schedules— Ca ftabl ; 

... | diminating rehandling, and loss) ©@" you profitably compete, espe- 
ersify  ond-damage claims—reach practi: ally in this Mid-West territory— 
i eer the richest and fastest-growing in 
if cally every corner of the nation. Aanesied~Gtts thane Ghe Gat 
wea They dominate merchandise dis- 
toy by @ “ibution in the great Mid-West. 210,385 PACKAGE CARS LEFT 
m the @ Here is the only Package Car sys- ST. LOUIS DURING 1928 
n ex- @ temwhichshowsexactperformance  SomewentWest (2,189 toCaliforniaalone). 
3 are I every car to bulk-break points; for cad fs anne ge a 

and which, by monthly records, To New York State went 2560. To Mas- 
lustry shows actual _ sachusetts, 318. Exported to Old Mexico 
ation merchandise de- there rolled, on their own wheels, q 
| too- livery time at _ All these, and the thousands of Package 
jout destination Cars that served a nearer radius, brought 
ou : es St. Louis goods to egeen may a Buyers 
S ad- who knew that they could get better ser- 
-oba- A system that vice out of St. Louis; faster shipping 
owed provides, from schedules; lower freights. 
_— al 
been 4 
rsifi- You who are concerned in the turning of a factory’s pro- 
aller duction know that Sales, Distribution, Transportation, Time, 
» of and Profits are indissolubly related. There are things that 
t of would interest you in the new booklet, “Merchandise Dis- 
ee tribution from St. Louis”. Write for a copy! 
rage § Industrial Bureau of the Industrial Club of St. Louis 
wed 505 Locust Street. . St. Louis, Mo. 
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eb takes the combined pur. 


chasing power of 32.5 aver. cat wort 


age small plants to equal that §§ demi 
of one plant representative of 

the 28,000 larger ones doing 

84% of industry’s buying. 


This points clearly to the 
larger, more progressive 
plants as prospects toward . 
: : Mar 
which your selling and adver. B  gcore 
tising can be directed most abvertte 
profitably during 1930. anced 
appointe 
Your advertising message in Mj‘ b 
FACTORY and INDUSTRIAL @ “..’° 
MANAGEMENT reaches men who 
are primarily interested in plant 
and production management. 








To 
— 
Your sales story presented through Se 
the advertising pages of INDUS. @ signed | 
TRIAL ENGINEERING reaches @ 
men responsible for maintenance 9 
Factory and Ladustrial (plant) engineering, whose job of Join ¢ 
keeping the plant and all its equip- § - mee 
ment in perfectrunning order makes § j,,. jc 
them important factors in the selec- ng Co 
tion of equipment. pre = 


Vianagement 


McGraw-Hill Publications 
Chicago 


““Class"’ reports a 3% decrease for December, 

1929 in advertising in ‘‘Industrial Group” pub- 

lications. In the same month Factory and 

Industrial Management enjoyed a 16% increase 

and Industrial Engineering a 19% increase « 
y December, 1928. 





ECONOMICAL COVERAGE OF PROGRESSIVE 
MANUFACTURING PLANTS IN ALL INDUSTRIES papers 
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in size; and, third, many additions 
huld not help being more profit- 
ble than the old narrow-margin 
ms, and so the average profit per 
om sold was increased. With this 
sadening of margin another fac- 
o of profit-making is increased 
) that the chain-store profit will 
lave 2 more normal graph, be a 
ittle nearer four-square, besides 
faving a considerable area due to 
diversification. 

Lessons for other businesses, 
large and small, retail and whole- 
ale, dealing in goods or in ser- 
vices, are pretty obvious. The most 
























| pur. Mjiundamental is the importance of 
aver. meteing our ways of thinking from 
Ll th outworn conventions and from mere 

that Biademic theories; and analyzing 
ive of Biwery problem of production, distri- 






ution and promotion from the 
ralist point of view of profit- 


















ze . . . . 
“ naking and prestige-making in to- 
the jay’s and tomorrow’s conditions. 
Sive , ‘ “- 
: G. A. Volz, Advertising 
ward 
ives Manager, Shell Petroleum 
r George A. Volz has been appointed 
nost advertising manager of The Shell 
Petroleum Corporation, St. Louis. He 
seceeds W. L. Schafer who has been 
appointed assistant sales manager of 
> in the Tank Car division of the company. 
RIAL Mr. Volz was formerly assistant adver- 
tising Manager. 
who 
slant a P 
lo Join Vaughan Agency 
Richard Henderson, formerly manag- 
h ng editor of the Southern Furniture 
ug’ Journal, High Point, N. C., has re- 
US. signed to join Burton E. Vaughan, Ad- 
ches vertising, Little Rock, Ark., as an ac- 
count executive, effective February 1. 
ance 
> of ° bs ‘ 
uip- § Join Chatham Photo-Engraving 
kes Harold Striem and Robert V. Breck 


ave joined the Chatham Photo-Engrav- 
lec. ng Company, Inc., New York, as vice- 
esident and secretary, respectively. 
W. A. Filante is president of the com- 
and Emil Leitner is treasurer. 





Made Director, Syracuse 


Savings & Loan Association 
. David Richards, president of the 
all Richards Advertising Agency, Syracuse, 
nose has been elected a director of the Syra- 
cuse Savings and Loan Association. 








Appoints Baltimore Agency 
The Kohler Manufacturing Company, 
Baltimore, has appointed The Emery 
Advertising Company, Inc., of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. News- 
papers and direct mail will be used. 
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Of interest to man- 
ufacturers with a 
western distribution 


problem— 
* 
Tobacco, art, gift, drug and 
department store lines 


The Douglass Company, in 
addition to its national busi- 
ness on Douglass Lighters, is 
in a position to act as broker 
or exclusive jobber in the 
eleven western states for a 
limited number of reputable 
products. The company is 
amply financed, has an en- 
tree to the trade through well 
known lines already repre- 
sented and is thoroughly 
equipped to do a complete job 
in its market. 

Inquiries should be directed 
to the San Francisco office. 


The 


278 Post St. 
San Francisco 


Douglass Company 


6th & Spring Sts. 
Los Angeles 














An 
Exceptional 
Service 


in Printing for Direct 
Advertisers awaits the 
summons of a limited 
number of concerns 
who are determined to 
make 1930 a year of 
outstanding accom- 
plishment in sales and 
profits . . . Write 


FIERSTINE 
PRINTING HOUSE 
UTICA, N. Y. 
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Advertising Salesman 
Wanted 


Leading class publication 
wants one additional suc- 
cessful salesman. Desired 
qualifications: College educa- 
tion. Successful advertising 
sales experience. Man am- 
bitious for large develop- 
ment in publishing business. 
Keen analytical intelligence, 
good personality, and nu- 
merous contacts with adver- 
tisers and advertising agen- 
cies based on recognition of 
character and ability. The 
man who will best fill this 
job is probably now ssatis- 
factorily employed where 
earnings or opportunity, or 
both, are not entirely satis- 
factory. All applications will 
be treated confidentially. 
Write “W,” Box 160, P. I. 

















IAM EN 


WHO NEED MY SERVICES 


A-PRINTER 
to supply his clients with lay- 
outs, rough or finished, that 
sell on sight—to prepare copy 
that brings results—to produce 
attractive work, well-planned in 
every detail, at costs that ~ 
sure a profit . . 


CAGENCY * H 


to put his direct mail accounts 
ion a paying basis—to develop 
fresh, original ideas from prac- 
tical experience in layout, art 
copy, and production. . . A 


MANUFACTURER 


to take over the full detail of 
his advertising —to plan and pro- 
duce direct mail, dealer helps, 
and advertisements in a coordin- 
ated campaign on sound 
principles from new sales angles. 


»R"’Box155 
meng gv 
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Dealers Voluntarily 
Stage Wooster Brush 
Tests 


ANY dealers have actual 

had men hang on a Woos 
ter Brush in windows of thei 
stores or in conjunction with spe 
cial demonstrations. They hayé 
done this voluntarily as we havé 
no missionary or dealer servic 
men,” says Walt R. Foss, sale 
promotion manager of the Woos 
ter Brush Company, Wooster 
Ohio. 

“Ted the Tester” is the com 
pany’s trade character and he has 
been featured in every piece of 
advertising until he has become 
nationally known. “Ted” is the 
man who is pictured hanging from 
the bristles of a Wooster Brush 
demonstrating the steadfastness of 
Wooster bristles. 

On one occasion a retailer sus- 
pended a life-sized cutout of “Ted 
the Tester” from the ceiling with 
a light shining on it. Subsequently, 
a night patrolman turned in a sui- 
cide report. 

The company has used many 
other tests in its advertising. 
Among them is one which shows 
twelve men having a_ tug-o’-war 
using a rope both ends of which 
are tied to a Wooster brush. 

Another test which retailers 
have staged is that of having a 
brush used as a tow line on an 
automobile or truck. 

But tests are not limited to dem- 
onstrate the fact that the bristles 
are firmly seated. The company 
developed a brush testing machine 
which is shipped to dealers to dis- 
play in their windows. This ma- 
chine enables dealers to show the 
wearing qualities of brushes by 
having them move across rough 
surfaces. It counts the number of 
strokes and measures the area cov- 
ered by each stroke. 


To Merge with 
“Valley Farmer” 


The Delta Irrigation News has bee n 
purchased by the United Printing Co: 

pany, Mercedes, Tex., and will be 
merged with the Valley Farmer, pu)- 





lished by the United company. 
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Reading Cimes 


actualiqae Largest Morning Paper in Pennsylvania Outside of Philadelphia and 
a Woosihinburgh. ... Read in Four Out of Every Five Homes in Berks County 
of the 
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A Recognized 
New York 


Advertising Agency 


will buy 


a small New York 
agency doing a billing 
of $150,000 to $250,000 
a year. This offer should 
be of especial interest to 
a small agency which 
has found it difficult to 


“carry on” because of 


insufficient capital; or 
the so-called “one man” 
outfit which would like 
to be relieved of the re- 
sponsibility of agency 
financing and manage- 
ment. Responses will 
be held strictly confi- 
dential. Y Box 163 

















FOR HIRE 


Sales and Merchandising Ex- 
ecutive—33 years of age— 
college graduate. 


He has a practical knowledge 
of the various phases of man- 
ufacturing and their co-ordi- 
nation. He has been at the 
head of his own manufactur- 
ing concern with annual sales 
of a million dollars in a highly 
competitive industry, selling 
through the retail trade. His 
particular field is sales, sales 
management and marketing. 


He is interested in a connec- 
tion with a progressive con- 
cern in a merchandising and 
sales management position. 


Address “Z,” Box 165 
Printers’ Ink 
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W. A. Wilkinson to Join 
Ramsey Agency 

William A. Wilkinson, vice-presider 
and advertising director of the Gordon 
Van Tine Company, Davenport, 
mail-order distributor of lumber anj 
building materials, will, on_ February |, 
join the L. W. Ramsey Company, ad. 
vertising agency of that city, as director 
of the market analysis and research dj 
vision. He has been in charge of ag. 
vertising of the Gordon-Van Tine Com 
pany for the last fourteen years. He 
will continue as a vice-president ani 
director of the firm, although retaining 
no active working connection. 


Appoint R. J. Skala Agency 


The General Pneumatic Tool Corpora 
tion, Chicago, manufacturer of spray 
painting equipment, has appointed the 
R. J. Skala Company, advertising agency 
of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. Business publications and 4 
rect mail will be used. 

The Creamery Package Manufactur- 
ing Company, also of Chicago, many 
facturer of dairy products plant equip 
ment, has appointed the Skala agency t 
direct its advertising in business put 
lications. Dairy publications will be 
used principally. 


Carl Percy, Inc., Elects 
A. B. Swallow 


A. B. Swallow, who for a number of 
years has been a director of Carl Percy 
Inc., producer of window display adver 
tising, has been elected treasurer of 
that concern. He has also been elected 
secretary and treasurer of The Perser 
Corporation, a company affiliated with 
Carl Percy, Inc. 


Appoints Mayers Agency 


Kathleen Clifford, Ltd., Hollywood, 
Calif., manufacturer of Kathleen Clif- 
ford Lovadora Beauty Preparations Su- 
preme, has appointed The Mayers Com- 
pany, Inc., Los Angeles advertising 
agency, to handle its advertising ac- 
count. A campaign is being planned, 
using magazines, newspapers and _ busi- 
ness publications. 


Food Products Account to 
Baltimore Agency 


The Helwig and Leitch Corporation, 
Advertising Company, Inc., of that city, 
Baltimore, manufacturer of Majestic 
food products, has appointed the Emery 
to direct its advertising account. News- 
papers and direct mail will be used. 


A. C. Doornbos Joins Green 
Agency 

Arthur C. Doornbos, formerly vice- 
resident of Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 
ew York advertising agency, has 
joined the Charles C. Green Advertising 
Agency, Inc., of that city, as vice 
president. 
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‘opy Does Not Need Overalls 
to Do a Good Job 


Joserpn R. Gerser ComMPANY 
ADVERTISING 
Porttanp, Ores. 
fditor of Printers Inx: 

It seems to me that advertising is not 
xcoming too professional or refined in 
appearance. [“Has Advertising Become 
Too Professional?”” December 19 issue.] 
That does not say, however, that some 
f it does not sadly suffer from the lack 
freal brains or guts. But adding the 

or g.” does not mean that it is 
necessary to dress it in overalls, or do 
an amateur production job. 

To me an advertisement always seems 
2 good deal like a man. He may be in 
the rough, with dirty finger nails, and 
till have a lot of wallop to him. A fel- 
low like this would undoubtedly be im- 
proved by being dressed up. And then 
again, you see a lot of fellows who are 
perfec tly tailored and valeted but they 
haven't got an idea in their think-tanks. 
So it is with advertisements—so it has 
aways been, so it will always be, it 
seems to me. 

Personally, I am more interested in 
joing a good job on the work before 
me than I am in trying to lift the veil 
f Isis, or in trying to solve the prob- 
lems of advertising as a whole. Of 
mrse solving the problems of advertis- 
ng as a whole is your job, and am 
glad indeed that it is your job and not 


Josern R. Gerper. 


A. T. Preyer Heads 


Greensboro Advertising Bureau 
a un T. Preyer, vice-president and 
rector of sales and advertising of the 

Viek Chemical Company, has been 
elected chairman of The Advertising 

& Publicity Bureau of the Chamber of 

Commerce, Greensboro, N. C., which 

was recently formed by the merger of 

the advertising club of that city a 

the Chamber of Commerce. A. S. 
rs, vice-president and advertising —* 

ager of Odell’s Wholesale Hardware 

Company and Harold Essex, manager 

f the Greensboro Daily Record, have 

been chosen to serve with Mr. Preyer 

as executive committee of the Bureau 
nd wil represent it on the board of 
ors of the Chamber of Commerce. 





Beverage Account to 


Hommann, Tarcher & Sheldon 


The Gottfried Krueger Brewery Com- 
pany, Newark, N. f- has appointed 
Hommann, Tarcher & Sheldon, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
the advertising of its products, the best 
known of which is Srunger's Special, 
1 cereal beverage. Newspapers in the 
Newark area will be used. 


James Easton Leaves Long 
Beach “Sun” 


lames Easton has resigned as pub- 
lisher and general manager of the Long 
Beach, Calif., Sum on account of ill 
he Ith 
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Can you 
use this 
experience? 


High calibre execu- 
tive with unusually 
successful record, 
in advertising, sell- 
ing, organization 
and finance. 


Has been associated 
with some of the 
leading advertising, 
publishing and fi- 
nancial houses. 


Six years’ experi- 
ence as general 
manager of adver- 
tising agency. 
Excellent record as 
general manager of 
daily newspaper. 
Experienced in ac- 
counting, finance 
and costs. 


Age 39—Gentile— 


world travelled — 
college educated. 
Excellent refer- 
ences. 


Address **G,”? Box 20 


Printers’ Ink. 
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The News It used to be said 
Sense in of President 


peer Wilson that he 
usiness could dominate 


his cabinet because he knew more 
than they—he had a better news 
sense of the country’s moods and 
desires. It would seem that Presi- 
dent Hoover is also acquiring a 
similar keen sense of what the 
country is going to need next. 

Business leaders would also 
profit by the development of a 
news sense. This might be defined 
as the ability to detect changes in 
the marketing ‘ ‘atmosphere” before 
a concrete situation develops. 

A manufacturer may _ success- 
fully create a “going concern”: but 
it is often his ability to see the 
relation to his business of some 
purely external factor which 
makes his success really pro- 
nounced. There are cases where 
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the arrival of an invention, tl, 
rise of a fad, the discovery of a 
new material, a change in the pub- 
lic’s living habits, however seem. 
ingly unrelated, has shifted the 
base of a whole market. 

What will be the state of mind 
prevailing over the country this 
year? Are consumers amiable or 
hesitant? Are they considering 
price, value, style, color, or quality 
first? Are dealers cheerful or 
cautious ? 

Reports from the field may giv 
a certain assortment of facts, but 
it is the ability to form a mental 
picture of one’s exact position that 
enables a successful plan of action 
to be framed. And this comes 
from cultivating and developing 
the “news sense.” 


There is an age- 
old and much- 
quoted difference 
between a posi- 
And we suspect 


Wherein 
Jobs Become 
Jobs 


tion and a job. 
that the last few weeks have 
brought into bold relief the j 

aspects of many a good mauve- 
carpeted position. As the yachts- 
man might put it, no heavy cruis- 
ing equipment this year; racing 
rigging only and decks clear of 
baggage. 

In this season of automobile 
shows, a particularly appropriate 
example comes to us from that 
field. For years, we understand, 
it has been customary in motordom 
for certain manufacturers to in- 
vite their dealers to one of the big 
annual shows and to pay all ex- 
penses, including the rather costly 
entertainment bill which always ac- 
companies journeys of this sort 
Some firms, perhaps sincerely, per- 
haps as a mild attempt at justify- 
ing the expense, plan to get in a 
general sales meeting or two during 
the visit. 


In the face of this tradition, the 


Auburn Automobile Company this 
year issued a request that its deal- 
ers not plan to attend any of the 
metropolitan shows. At any rat 
expenses would not be paid by th« 
company. If a dealer still desired 
to go, at his own expense, he was 
advised to spend only one day in 
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stead of the week or ten days of 
other years. 

It was recommended that each 
dealer spend this extra week or ten 
days in selling and thus devote 
fifty-two weeks to sales effort in- 
stead of the fifty or fifty-one 
of former years. Naturally, he 
was asked to see this argument 
from the point of view of the extra 
profits in his own pocket. 









The Auburn company, we sup- 
pose, reasoned somewhat after this 
fashion: After all, the annual auto 


shows are primarily consumer gath- 
It is a pleasant gesture to 

invite in surrounding dealers. But 
in the long run, considering the 
expense involved both in company 
money and in dealers’ time, it is 
strictly speaking, a business luxury. 
Business luxury! The very 
seem slightly incongruous. 
firmly intrenched tradi- 
tions are having to prove their 
ction. And if their function is 
simply to add to the sum total of 
pleasant business amenities, well, 
fortunately or unfortunately, over 
they go. Amenities this year will 
be less expensive and more exclu- 


sive 


ering. 


words 
For even 


fun 





’Ware There are signs, 
Pooh Corner ”° larger than a 
copy writer's 


hand, that advertising is about to 


round a Pooh Corner. Seeking 
causes, one may go back a few 
years to the Fortnum and Mason 


influence, which first became ap- 
parent with the importation of 
these delightfully whimsical En- 
glish catalogs which refused to 
consider the selling of food with 
all the seriousness such a subject 


deserves. 

\merican writers of copy 
studied these importations with 
mixed emotions; with delight at 


the thought that such things could 
be done with copy, with resentment 
against the humorless American 
executive who failed to see the 
undiluted joy in spreading whim- 
before the public. A few 
daring writers wrote their very 


SYS 


best Fortnum-Masonish imitations 
and presented them hopefully. Oc- 
casionally one of the better imita- 
The little 


tions seeped into print. 
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stone was started down the moun- 
tain-side. 

The little stone has been rolling 
for some time and is slowly being 
joined by companion stones until 
today, unless all signs fail, we are 
threatened with an _ avalanche 
which will land us all in a heap 
right in Christopher Robin’s own 
Winnie-the-Poohish garden. 

At the risk of being set down as 
bad old spoil-sports we feel im- 
pelled to issue a word of caution. 
We take off our hats to no one 
when it comes to enjoying a good 
whimsey in its proper place, but 
we wonder whether an advertise- 
ment is that proper place. A little 
whimsey goes a long way and too 
much whimsey is just as cloying as 
a squab a day for thirty days. 

Macy’s, in New York, has done 
admirably by Winnie the Pooh. 
Being among the first in the field, 
it has been successful. It does 
not take much rashness to predict 
that those who follow in Macy’s 
track, particularly if these follow- 
ers grow to large numbers, will 
not be so successful. One of the 
great values of advertising is in 
its infinite variety and just as a 
flood of testimonial advertisers de- 
feated the testimonial, an excellent 
advertising device, so a flood of 
whimsy will defeat the cheerful 
fun of copy. 

Therefore, it is a more or less 
solemn obligation to say to the 
copy writers of America—and 
through them to their bosses— 
“*Ware Pooh Corner.” 





There is a legend 


Elephants 

and Mice that every ele- 
: phant is vastly 
disturbed in the presence of a 


mouse. Many of us are amazed at 
the elephant’s inferiority complex. 
Perhaps it will be interesting to 
examine a similar complex in busi- 
ness. To see the parallel, we need 
but supply a little dialog. 

The elephant, jumpily: “Well, 
what do you want?” 

The mouse: “Merely some in- 
formation about business. About 
the economics of mergers and—” 


The elephant, interrupting : 
“Now listen, Mouse, you don’t 
understand me at all. I’m not a 
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I’m not even an elephant. 
I’m a consolidation. I’m a con- 
solidation dedicated to altruism. 
My whole aim in life is to do 
more work for less expense and 
make everybody happy. I ask 
nothing for myself. I—” (this with 
a little sob) “I merely want to 
serve.” 

The mouse: 
expense, why do you eat so 
much ?” 

The elephant, plausibly: “Oh, 
that? Well, that’s on account of 
my appetite. As soon as I get co- 
ordinated, properly, I’m going on 
a diet. To be frank with you—and 
strictly between ourselves—my ap- 
petite is something I inherited.” 

The mouse: “From your ances- 
tors?” 

The elephant, petulantly: “There 
you go again! Always misconstru- 
ing! I have no ancestors, because 
I wasn’t born. I was _ consoli- 
dated of component parts.” 

mouse, somewhat bewil- 

“Then it was from your 
component parts that you inherited 
your habits?” 

The elephant: “Some of my 
habits. The worst ones. But I 
don’t want to appear to criticize 
anybody. Especially my com- 
ponent parts. They’re on my board 
of directors. My good habits are 
ideas that I thought up myself, 


A, ” 
“A. CP 


The mouse: 
The elephant: “After Consolida- 


tion.” 

The mouse: “I merely seek en- 
lightenment. And the idea of go- 
ing on a rampage last night and 
trampling the flower beds and eat- 
ing the camels’ oats—was that idea 
After Consolidation, or Before?” 

The elephant: “The answer to 
that is four-fold. First, it was two 
other elephants. Second, I was 
sound asleep all night. Third, if I 
trampled the flower beds, I was 
pioneering in marketing. And 
fourth, the camels’ oats were an 
inherited discount to which the 
camels weren’t entitled, anyway.” 

The mouse: “And that fellow 
that led you into this zoo in the 
first place, the one that got away 
with twelve bales of hay and a 
garden hose when he left—he’s a 
broker, isn’t he?” 


merger. 


“But speaking of 
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The elephant, hysterically: “Ang 
there you go again! He was; 
broker. But now he has reforme) 
and gone legitimate. In fact, he’: 
on my board. He never goes near 
his brokerage office except whey 
his partner is sick. And as to the 
twelve bales of hay and the garden 
hose—But what’s the use of try. 
ing to explain? You wouldn’ 
understand. Nobody understands 
me!” 

The mouse: 
yourself ?” 

The elephant: “No! I mean yes, 
But maybe I don’t. I don’t know 
what I mean! But please. Please 
go away! My head is sPlitting!” 


“Do you understand 


a ‘ F . deral 
Tra e ommis- 
to Decide sion has finally 

This dismissed its case 
charging five associations promi- 
nent in advertising with attempts 
at unfair competition and con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade. This 
decision comes after seven years of 
long drawn litigation and is in 
accord with the contentions of 
counsel for the respondents. 

One of the points at issue, ad- 
vanced by the attorney for the 
commission and denied by counsel 
for the respondents, involved a 
ruling as to whether national ad- 
vertising is interstate commerce. 
Attorney for the commission rea- 
soned that advertising, in effect, is 
silent salesmanship and, as such, a 
substitute for personal salesman- 
ship, thereby coming within the 
confines of interstate commerce. 
The evidence submitted failed to 
establish this contention that inter- 
state commerce is directly involved 
in advertising contracts. 

The decision of dismissal on the 
ground that the commission is 
without jurisdiction, upholds the 
contention of respondents’ counsel. 
It is almost impossible to conceive 
any set of facts relating to the 
business, as generally conducted, 
which was not brought out in the 
testimony and exhibits entered into 
the records of the case. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s ruling, 
therefore, should definitely settle 
the issue—advertising is not inter- 
state commerce. 


Seven Years 
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Advertising Club News 


Predicts Greatly Increased 
Creation of Wealth 


Most of the optimistic predictions as 
to business growth are based on little 
more than superficial guesses or un- 
founded hopes. Future prosperity can 
be legitimately forecast, wever, only 
by analysis of the factors which have 
brought about wealth increases in the 
past and the prospects for their con- 
tinued—or increased—effectiveness. 

Organizing his thought on this pre- 
mise, Edward J. Mehren, vice-president 
at Chicago of the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., last week pre- 
dicted that national wealth will prob- 
ably increase at a rate in the next 
twenty or thirty years which will cause 
“the amazing growth from 1900 to 1930 
to be regarded as only a fair start.” He 
was speaking before a meeting of the 
Chicago Financial Advertisers. ‘ 

“The introduction of greater intelli- 
gence into business and the widespread 
and intensive use of experiment and re- 
search are the two cardinal factors in 
the amassing of our present prosperity,” 
he said. “Indications are that both these 
factors will remain virile. Not only are 
greater numbers of people availing them- 
selves of educational training, but more 
directive effort is being applied in edu- 
cation. Experiment and research promise 
to be more extensively and intelligently 
applied in the future. We may, there- 
fore, safely anticipate that the rate of 
wealth creation will not only continue 
at its present high level but will prob- 
ably be augmented.” 

* * * 


What an Advertiser Looks for 
in Newspaper Selections 


Every newspaper has three functions, 
according to Josep Appel, execu- 
tive head of John Wanamaker, New 
York, who expressed this view in a 
speech before the New York University 

en in Advertising. He outlined these 
functions as those of a public utility, 
a public forum, and as a medium for 
the distribution of merchandise. 

The types of newspapers that such an 
organization as Wanamaker’s likes to 
use for advertising, he stated, are: (a) 
those that will sell merchandise, (b) 
clean, (c) reliable and fair, (d) those 
with the largest circulation, (e) those 
in which the reader interest has been 
developed, (f) creative — constructive, 
and not destructive, (g) cheerful—not 
knockers, (h) not blindly partisan, (i) 
not overrun with advertising, (j) those 
that stick to their jobs and (k) those 
that have a fair rate. 


Chicago Motor Club Elects 
J. E. Bulger 


James E. Bulger, advertising man- 
ager for the Chicago Motor Club and 
associate editor on Motor News for 
fourteen years, has been elected to the 
club’s board of directors. 


Jacksonville Club Appoints 
“On to Miami” Committe 


The Advertising Club of Jacksonvilk, 
Fla., has appointed the following “on t 
Miami” committee to arrange for ; 
=e to attend the convention of 
the Fourth District of the Advertising 
Federation of America, to be held ¢ 
Miami in June: Bernal E. Clark, 
Loomis, Bevis & Hall, Inc., Harry §. 
Burns, Harry E. Burns & Company, 
Inc., and Noble Enge, Poster Ar 
Studios. 

In a recent report to members of th 
club, Walter E. Gruver, president, ow. 
lined the activities of the club from 
July to the end of last year. 
these activities was the appointment 9 
an advertising ,commission, a secret 
committee of experienced advertising 
men who pass on questionable advertis 
ing projects from the standpoint of 
their value to the advertiser in actwl 
returns per dollar invested. This com 
mittee has approved fourteen projects 
submitted for its consideration, whik 
several were rejected. number of 
questionnaires were handed out to ai- 
vertising solicitors but never returned. 
Hundreds of dollars, Mr. Gruver re 
— have been saved by those mem 

rs who have adhered to the club's 
policy of not advertising in unestablished 
mediums until these have been approved 
by the commission. 

* * * 


Cleveland Club to Sponsor 


Brookhart-LaGuardia Debate 


The Cleveland Advertising Club wil 
sponser a public debate on the question: 
esolved that Prohibition Can Be En 
on February 7 at the Music 
Hall of the Cleveland Public 
torium. The speakers will be Senator 
Smith W. Brookhart, who will take the 
affirmative, and Congressman Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia, who will take the neg- 
tive. This is one. of the two annual 
public meetings on questions of nz 
tional importance which the club spon- 
sors each year. 
* * & 


J. B. Higdon Again Heads 
San Antonio Club 


J. B. Higdon, local advertising man 
ager of the San Antonio, Tex., Expres: 
and Evening News, has been re-elected 
president of the San Antonio Advertis 
ing Club. Norman Huffaker has 
been made vice-president and Miss Vi- 
vian Dimaline, secretary-treasurer. Di- 
rectors of the club are: Barney Sadov- 
sky, T. & Turner, William L. Hoefgen, 
Robert G. Coulter, Miss Marian John- 
om Robert C. Walker and Thomas J. 


* * « 


“We Are Seven” 


The League of Advertising Women 
.of New York recently gave a tea to its 
brides of 1929, of which there were 
seven. 


forced” 
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Byrd 
Participates in Franklin 
Celebration 


ON the occasion of its twenty- 
fifth anniversary, the Poor 

Richard Club of Philadelphia 
added another significant page to 
its history. Each year this club 
presents an outstanding program 
to commemorate the birthday of 
Franklin. The ceremony last week 
hd a dramatic touch to it i 
the participation of Admiral Rich- 
ard E. Byrd. From Little America 
in the Antarctic, Byrd touched a 
key which lighted “The Eternal 
Light to Benjamin Franklin,” 
which illuminates a statue of ad- 
vertising’s patron saint, newly 
placed over the clubhouse door- 
way. 

Atmospheric conditions delayed 
the receipt of the signal. This in- 
formation when made known to 
the gathering of Poor Richard 
members and a large number of 
people who had assembled to wit- 
ness the ceremony, created a feel- 
ing of tenseness which reached a 
dramatic climax when the signal 

i The Byrd 


the following message dispatched 
through the air from 10,000 miles 
away : 

“Poor Richard Club, Philadel- 

ia. I congratulate Poor Richard 
on your Silver Jubilee. It moves 
me to know that when I mention 
my name here in Little America, 
Antarctica, it will be the sole 
medium of turning on in your 
clubhouse in Philadelphia the 
eternal light to Benjamin Frank- 
lin. Byrd.” 

The experiment was made pos- 
sible through the co-operation of 
Wilson Durham, the Philadelphia 
Electric Company, the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Pennsylvania, 
and the New York Times. The 
Franklin bust is the gift of Wil- 
liam L. McLean, publisher of the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

The annual pilgrimage of club 
members to Old Christ Church, 
where Franklin worshiped, was 
led by Mayor Harry A. Mackey. 
The principal address was made 
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by Franklin Spenser Edmonds, 
with response by J. A. Lutz, presi- 
dent of the club. From there the 
pilgrimage went to Franklin’s . 
grave where Franklin Bache Hunt- 
ington, a descendant of Franklin, 
placed a wreath sent by President 
Hoover. 


The Annual Dinner 


On the evening of January 17 
the club held its annual dinner at 
the  Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
where the club was founded a 
quarter-century ago. ‘There were 
present more than 1,500 members 
and guests, including representa- 
tives of advertising interests from 
New York, Baltimore, Pittsburgh 
and other cities. President Lutz 
briefly reviewed the history of the 
club, since its inception, in the 
terms of its accomplishments for 
advertising, for business, and for 
Philadelphia. A feature of the 
banquet, which started at seven 
o’clock and continued until well 
into the early hours of the morn- 
ing, was the entertainment pre- 
sented by the Poor Richard Play- 
ers, which was _ followed by 
professional acts from the city’s 
theaters. 


Says Advertising Men Must 
Assume Business Leadership 


“Advertising men face a future op- 
portunity which they must accept or be 


wiped out,” said Kenneth M. Goode in 
a talk before the Advertising Council: of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce 
recently, “They must prepare them- 
selves to’ assume the leadership of in- 
dustry. There can be no middle ground, 
as now.” 

The rules of the business game have 
changed, he stated. The men who 
can control distribution will be the most 
important factors in its progress. Thus. 
he pointed out, advertisi finds itself 
thrust into a position of being able to 
stand on its own feet; it need no longer 
be a by-product. 

* * * 


Heads Cedar Rapids Club 


Harry Corot, advertising manager of 
the Luberger Company, has been elected 
president of the Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
Advertising Club, succeeding M. A 
Morrison. Clare Call has been made 
vice-president; Carl G. Helming, secre- 
tary, and Edward F. Misak, treasurer. 
These officers and Mr. Morrison, along 
with Ed Evans, John Carey, Harold 
Rowe, Ralph Clements and Marshal 
Brebner, constitute the board of di- 
rectors of the club. 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’ 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster need not re- 

nind the Class of the myths and 
legends that surround the process 
of creating slogans. To the public, 
of course, the process is one of 
mystery, and of drama. Your el- 
bow neighbor in the subway—if he 
speaks to you at all—is likely to 
confide that “The Flavor Lasts” 
was evolved by a_ blacksmith. 
“And they paid him a million doi- 
lars.” 

Of course, there are professional 
sloganeers—rare, but extant. And 
there are others who aspire. 

A Class-member submits an in- 
terchange of correspondence. The 
first exhibit is a printed communi- 
cation, made up letter-style. It was 
received by a national advertiser, 
and it reads: 


“Pep in Print” 
Dear Sir: : 

My card is my profession. Slo- 
gans. Ten slogans, describing your 
product, $200. For exam le: 

“Not a cough in a carload.” 

“Save the surface and you save 
all.” 

If you like my work, pay me; if 
you don’t, throw it out the window. 

Fair enough? 

Remember — “‘Slogans make mil- 
lions.”” 

Yours truly, 


The second exhibit is the carbon 
of a letter, sent by an advertising 
agent to the sender of the first 
exhibit. Thus: 


I have just seen a communication 
you sent to one of our clients, who 
forwarded it to us. It is a printed 
sheet in which you offer your slo- 
gan service, suggesting, for example, 
one slogan, “Save the Surface and 
You Save All.” 

You do not say you wrote that 
slogan, but you leave the reader of 
your communication to surmise that. 
As I personally happened to be in 
at the birth of that slogan, I shall 
be glad to hear from you. You may 
have a sound explanation for your 

rocedure in this matter. I should 
ike to hear it. If, however, such 
explanation is not forthcoming 
promptly, it may be advisable to 
take further steps. 

Very truly yours, 


And finally, in answer to f 
this: 


Dear Mr. 

The fact that I did not claim ty 
have originated the slogan, “Save 
the Surface and You Save All.” js 
obvious, isn’t it? You will notice] 
used another popular slogan in my 
“campaign,” if it may be called 
that. I didn’t originate that one 
either. As a matter of fact, to date 
I haven’t originated any. 

The entire idea, sir, if you care 
to know, was merely, well, an idea, 
and one which I have discontinued, 
it having profited me nothing. In. 
cidentally, sir, I am possessed of 
many such ideas. Sometimes they 
work. You may have use for that 
type person in your concern? 

Yours very truly, 


P.S. You will pardon the imperti 

nence of a stevedore? 

P.P I am a stevedore. 

* * * 

Those members of the Class 
who are worried over the increas. 
ing number of accidents in which 
their company trucks and _ sales 
men’s cars become involved may be 
interested in the “Traffic Court’ 
plan of The Dayton Power & 
Light Company. The duty of this 
court is to determine who is re 
sponsible for any damages done to 
company vehicles or to others by 
company cars. 

In case of a traffic accident the 
company driver involved appears 
before the traffic court and tells 
just how it happened. He also 
demonstrates with miniature cars. 
If the court decides that the driver 
was at fault his license is per- 
forated with a round punch; if not 
responsible, a star-shaped perfora- 
tion is made. 

A variation of this plan might 
well be adopted by companies that 
supply cars for salesmen’s use. 

+ + 


A recent press announcement fe- 
called to the Schoolmaster’s mem- 
ory a plea made by Sir. Stanley 
Bois two years ago to the British 
rubber industry. Briefly Sir Stan- 
ley advocated the exploiting of 
new uses for rubber and the ad- 
vertising of those which may be 
evolved. 
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“Electric-Signing” 
Dealer Locations 
Speeds up Sales 


NSURE for your dealers and yourself 

direct results from your national or 
local advertising. Show consumers 
WHERE your merchandise or service is 
on sale by use of attention-compelling 
day-and-night electric signs. 


Provide your dealers with neon or other 
type electrics designed, erected and ser- 
viced by Flexlume, whose financial re- 
sponsibility, guarantee and nation-wide 
sales and service branches insure manu- 
facturer-dealer satisfaction. 


Let us submit color sketch—no charge or 
obligation. Write FLexLtume Corpora- 
er fora- TION, 3112 Military Road, Buffalo, N 


might 
ies that 
use. 


“1 FLEXLUME 


CORPOR 





t neon tube border 

ed with our raised 
glass letters . . . for best Neon Tube... ‘ Exposed Lamp 
day-and-night attention Raised Glass . « + or Combr 
power, with clear legibility. Letter... nation Signs 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN CHIEF CITIES OF U. S. AND CAN. 
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SALESMEN-DISTRIBUTOR TYPE 


See Se, De 8 See ee oe 
poration, wants reliable parties to take 
over direct to consumer distribution $10 
patented automatic tacking machines 
lead a ae 
This is not & fad. Our industry is 
years old. While we are’ established 
only 11 years, we are now the leader. 
industrial plant, public institu- 


tial, is secondary consideration. Oppor- 
tumity to get into permanent and prof- 
itable — for . 

Qualificati willingness to 
hard, sales ability, and ability to hire 
and inspire sales force Full 
essary. 

We are not looking for investors, nor 
salary or drawing account men. The 
men we want will try our proposition 
short while on commission basis to prove 
to us they are qualified to act as our 
exclusive distributor. 

In each territory we have many nice 
established accounts. The men we select 
will be carefully trained on the field and 
receive home office Ve. ~ until 
they have devel ding dis- 
tributors for one of “Renerion’ s leading 
sales organizations. 

Our distributors net $4,000 to $8,000 
annually and this will be increased 
substantially during 1930, when our line 
will expand. No attention to applica- 
tions not containing references and 
qualifications. 

Write fully, stating qualifications, 
references, territory desired and when 
you can start, also if you prefer appli- 
cation to be kept confidential. Sales 
Mer., Markwell Mfg. Co, Inc., 200 
Hudson St., New York. 


time nec- 
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ENGRAVING 
ELECTROTYPING 
OR PRINTING 


SALESMEN 


REMARKABLE opportunity 

for additional income 
exists with a house specializ- 
ing in fine typography for 
men whose business associa- 
tions bring them in contact 
with users of typography. 
Cooperation and remunera- 
tion are unusually liberal. 
WRITE: Typogapher—Q Box 154 


. + +» & dp dp bp db tnt 
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as to the progress made by Toh 

Bull’s enterprising cohorts along 
the lines Sir Stanley pointed ox 
But this press notice, referred 
above, illustrates that laborato 


for new uses for rubber. ‘ 
item stated that 450 pieces of rub 
ber, representing forty to fif 

pounds of this material, are used 
in every Chrysler car, exclusive 0 
tires. Three years ago, only ten 
to fifteen pounds were used in t 


‘average automobile. 


Among new uses are the follow- 
ing: Rubber engine mountings to 
absorb engine impulses; rubber 
spring mountings, insulating road 
shocks; fabricated body shims, 
eliminating squeaks and _ rattles: 
special centrifugal rings on inm- 
pulse neutralizers; hydraulic brake 
parts, wire insulation and many 
others. 


of manufacture, 

cars yearly—a potential user of 
fifty pounds of rubber as in the 
case of Chrysler. We would have 
a market of 250,000,000 pounds 
per annum of rubber for use in 
automobiles, exclusive of tires! 
Compare this with the fact that 
in 1928, 75 per cent of the entire 
automotive industry consumed 
600,423,401 pounds of crude rubber 
in the form of casings, tubes, solid 
and cushion tires. 

The producers of rubber have 
an interesting story to tell. The 
Schoolmaster, for one, would like 
to be told, as a consumer, the ad- 
vantages to be enjoyed from using 
rubber on spring mountings, hy- 
draulic brake parts, and other 
parts of his car. The tire manv- 
facturers have shown the way. 
Will the rubber producers draw 
any merchandising moral from 
their precedent? 

* * * 

The Westinghouse company will 
shortly have on the market an elec- 
tric refrigerator. As part of its 
merchandising plan, the company 
has developed a model showroom 
for retailers The Schoolmaster 
commented on this showroom and 
the subtle psychology that dictated 
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MR. HARVEY C. KENDALL 


ANNOUNCING 


Tue Appointment of Mz. Harvey C. Kendall as Busi- 
ness Manager of THE RoTARIAN, effective January 1, 
1930. 


During the past year Mr. Kendall has been in charge 
of the division of administration matters and service 
to Rotary Clubs in the Secretariat. Previously to 
joining the headquarters’ staff he had many years’ ex- 
perience in the publishing, advertising and printing 
business. 


ROTARIAN 
Official Publication of Rotary International 


213 West WAcKER Drive 
CHICAGO 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
Wells W. Constantine Nelson and Rogers 

7 West 16th Street Underwood Building 
New York, New York San Francisco, California 
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PUBLICITY | 


INDIVIDUAL, BUSINESS 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Phone WISconsin 9144 | 


JOHN A. MORAN 














and Associates 
| 140 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK 














we want a finished 


COPY 
WRITER 


who really KNOWS 
industrial copy, and real- 
ly WANTS to write it.We 
are an outstanding indus- 
trial advertising agency 
in the middle west. Send 
complete information, 
including salary require- 
ments, photo and sam- 
ples in first letter ... All 
replies held confidential. 
Samples will be returned. 


BOX “D,”’ 167 
PRINTERS’ INK 











WANTED 


PRINTING + + + + 
-*>- - SALESMEN 


If you have real sales 
ability plus some con- 
trolled printing business 
—we have a future for 
you. Write, giving full 
details, to 


“B” BOX 156, PRINTER’S INK 
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its design during the January 
meeting of the Class. He me 


company of such dimensions 
Westinghouse going in for applic 
psychology he had to confess tj 
an inclination to weaken. 

Guy M. Harrington, of Shay 
Walker, seems anxious to make ¢ 
Schoolmaster a full convert. 
gets up in Class to tell the Scho 
master: “Perhaps this company’ 
experience will ‘strengthen’ yoy 
inclination to ‘weaken’ toward 
belief in psychological influences ig 
selling,” and continues: 

“The Shaw-Walker experience iz 
developing standardized retail show 
rooms arose from the need fo 
providing adequate display facilitie 
for the new line of Skyscrape 
Business Furniture introduced las 
summer. 

“The aim was to provide a show 
room which would duplicate th 
atmosphere of quiet and comfo 
to which business men are accu 
tomed in modern offices; to set of 
the business furniture displayed 
against a familiar background; tq 
display a complete line so that 
buyer of one of the nearly 3,00] 
items made by the company migh 
be attracted by other items, show 
in their proper relation to ead 
other; and, finally, to so standard 
ize the company’s retail bra 
showrooms that a customer whq 
had been in any one of them woul 
immediately recognize any one 0 
the other twenty-two as a Shaw 
Walker showroom when he walked 
into it, and would at once feel a 
home there. 

“To gain these ends, every dete 
of showroom decoration was studie( 
and a standard for each was ¢ 
tablished. A standard tint, war 
but unobtrusive, with an appro 
priate stripping was selected fo 
the walls. A deep, rich, two-ton 


| carpet was chosen as the standart 


floor covering. A standard light 


| ing fixture was selected. Even 
| pictures on the walls—selected fror 


the Shaw-Walker Skyscraper 

ries—were framed with a standa 
molding selected to harmonia 
with the general effect so that 
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WANTED 
CREATIVE ARTIST 


Experienced in the Creation 
of Window Displays 


HE man we have in mind is probably, but not 

necessarily, creative art director in a modern 
lithographic establishment, with a record of out- 
standing achievement in the creation of unusually 
attractive window displays. 

He will first of all have ideas—pictorial and dec- 
orative—and practical thoughts on construction. 

He will be able to visualize an entire window 
as a colorful point-of-sale advertisement. 

He will have a keen perception of decorative 
art in all its phases, as applied to window display. 

He will naturally have the talent to make full 
size color roughs rapidly. 

His thinking and ideas should be far in advance 
of present day practice, and he will be broad 
enough to see merit in ideas other than his own. 

The house he will work for is one of America’s 
foremost food product companies, with an out- 
standing reputation for furthering its sales through 
exceptional window displays. The organization is 
modern, alert, and appreciative of the possibilities 
for still greater progress and will be interested to 
hear from the man whose vision is searching for 
a broader application. 

Write us fully, and:in confidence, your ideas, 
experience, and what salary you will require. 


Address: Display, Box J-164, Printers’ Ink 
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Chain Store 
Executive Available! 


All my life in food business in 
various branches! 12 years—man- 
aging chain candy shops, restau- 
rants, etc. 3 years—managing and 
buying chain of 10 grocery stores. 

5 YEARS (up to January 
1st)—buyer for 250 stores for 
America’s largest grocery chain. 
—35 years old—married—willing 
go anywhere. Unlimited trade ref- 
erences—character and ability. 
Write AAA-1, Box 161, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 











Take a 
Vacation 


I am making exchange 
contracts for publishers 
with hotels in Florida, 


the mid-south golfing re- 
sorts, Atlantic City, also 
Cruises to the West 
Indies and Bermuda. 


GEORGE W. TRYON 
Established 1911 
Times Bldg., New York City 











6 2” Fully recognized 
“Four-A” Advertising 
~-_ Agency, individually 


owned, would like to 

hear from experienced advertising man 

who can produce immediate business, 

and having desire to become actively 

and financially interested in reputable 

of high —* » anes 
n 


Agenc 
up ox 299, Printers’ 











Contact Man 


Small, well-equipped agency, wishing to 
, wants to interview contact man 
capable of en | business in the 

general account 


expand 


trade paper or smal 
field 


Write ““X,”" Box 162, Printers’ Ink 














Net Paid Circulation 
Now 23,297 


Advertising Rates: Baas, $135; 
half , 50; @ er page, 

3.75; one inch, mum, 
10,50. 


ified, 75 cents a 
line, minimum order $3.75. 
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would help produce the desired re 
sult. 

“Besides the results we hag 
hoped to gain, branch manager; 
began to report other benefits— 
purely psychological—from _ this 
standard treatment of showrooms 
almost as soon as the first of them 
were opened to the public. 

“The number of prospective cus- 
tomers who came in of their own 
accord increased as much as three 
or four to one. Since, as we soon 
discovered, almost everyone who 
saw the new Skyscraper Desk and 
had a demonstration eventually 
bought one or more, that in itself 
went far toward justifying the ex- 
pense and effort of standardizing 
the showrooms. 

“Another benefit, entirely unex- 
pected and quite psychological, was 
an immediate increase in the num- 
ber of applicants for selling jobs, 
and a remarkable improvement in 
the caliber of, the applicants.” 


A man has cening to catch his 
train stopped in a tobacco shop to 
buy some smokes. Only one sales- 
man was behind the counter and 
he was busy showing an alarm 
clock to a customer who just 
couldn’t understand how you set 
the catch so it would ring intermit- 
tently. Another man came in for 
smokes and he also was held up by 
the alarm clock deal. Both men 
stood around a few seconds and 
then went elsewhere for their ci- 
gars. 

One of these disappointed cus- 
tomers was a friend of the School- 
master. He went away reflecting 
on the absurdities that omnivorous 
modern retailing is leading us into. 
Here were two sales and two 


THERE MUST BE A 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


who could use a high-grade letterer 
and page make-up man—one who 
could function in an executive ca- 
pacity. The writer of these lines is 
now employed, but desires a change. 
Salary $4,000. Address “H," Box 
269, Printers’ Ink. 
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profits lost on tobacco in order that 
ne possible profit might be made 
on an alarm clock. Perhaps there 
were others lost, too, for a cigar 
sale may be made in a second while 
2, clock sale may require several 
minutes. Why should alarm clocks 
be sold in cigar stores? On the 
other hand, why shouldn’t they? 
The difference is this: A cigar 
sale requires only a “hand-out.” But 
an alarm clock requires a demon- 
stration. The business of dealing 
in such entirely unrelated items is 
capable of bringing about such tan- 
gles that the Schoolmaster hardly 
believes it can continue in its pres- 
ent form. If you can’t get a cigar 
in a cigar store, where can you 
get it? Perhaps the answer is: 
Try a clock store. 


Rudolph Guenther Honored 
Rudolph Guenther, chairman of Ru- 
jolph Guenther-Russell Law, Inc., New 
York financial advertising agency, has 
been nominated as an honorary member 
of the Italian Academy of Sciences and 
Letters, Genoa, Italy. This distinction 
was awarded Mr. Guenther for his ser- 
vices in behalf of arts and sciences. 





Now Kennedy Stowell 


Company 
Nelle Kennedy Stowell, of the firm of 


Stowell & Sinsabaugh, Inc., Los Ange- 
les advertising agency, has_ purchased 
the interest of Lucy Sinsabaugh, 


who retires. The business will operate 
under the name of the Kennedy Stowell 
Company. 


J. S. Young Joins Sioux City 
“Tribune” 


J. S. Young, for the last fourteen 
years business manager of the Cedar 


Rapids, Iowa, Gazette, has joined the 
Sioux City, Towa, Tribune in a similar 
ceecity, succeeding the late A. T. 
Lelier, 
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To an Agency Executive Whose 
Business Can Be Handled 
by a Small Agency 


Perhaps you’re running a_ small 
agency of your own and would like 
to cut out the overhead—or perhaps 


you aren't satisfied with your pres- 
ent connection. We think we have 
an interesting proposition to offer 
whereby you can handle your pres- 
ent business more efficiently and 
profitably . . and get new busi- 
ness more easily by having a com- 
plete art, copy and idea staff at 
our fingertips. Replies will be 
eld in strict confidence. Address 
“O,” Box 153, Printers’ Ink. 











THIS ARTIST 
Has been making finishes and layouts 
for national accounts in N. Y. Wishes 
to hear from agency or firm desiring 
highest type of figure work. Twelve 
years’ experience which also covers 
production end. Free lance during 
past four years. Address “E,” Box 


268, Printers’ Ink. 
i) E L for the small 
advertiser 
Experienced advertising manager han- 
dling complete advertising plans forsmall 
advertisers on part time can take on one 
or two more clients and give expert help 
at low cost. Jay Romac, Room 1514, 100 
E. 42nd Street, New York. 

















Personnel Managers say — 


“Your work is fine. Any New York 
agency could use you; the right one 
will find you invaluable as an account 
executive, copy or layout man. You're 
25, a Harvard graduate, married, now 
producing advertising for one of Amer- 
ica’ > on“ —a Get an interview; 
you'll do the rest!’ ? 

If you’ve got the 


P.S. job, write to 
“A,” Box 166, Printers’ Ink. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
I have live connections in all foreign 
countries for the sale of United States 
patent rights, establishing sales agencies 
or making sales studies. Location: New 
fork. Box 455, Printers’ Ink. 
SALESMEN with active letter shop cli- 
entele. Unusual opportunity with ultimate 
possibilities of becoming part of official 
family with fast growing young organi- 
zation. Box 457, Printers’ Ink. 
RAPIDLY GROWING PUBLICATION 
REQUIRES ADDITIONAL CAPITAL 
$50,000 FOR EXPANSION. 
Send for details. Principals only. Sigma, 
Box 458, Printers’ Ink. 
Willing to Invest Capital with 
working interest in small Advertis- 
ing Agency or Direct-Mail Organi- 
zation in New York. Box 448, P. I. 


MAGAZINE 
WANTED 


Box 459, Printers’ Ink. 
SALESMEN — Advertising or printin 
with high class following to contract wit 
their accounts for their multigraphing, 
mimeographing, addressing and mailing 
requirements for an established N. Y. 
mailing house. Will not interfere with 
present connections. Exceptional oppor- 
tunity to make money. Box 456, P. I. 


ARTIST will rent space 
of agency or publisher 
and do art work on 
piece work basis. Ex- 
ceptionally able and ver- 


satile. Box 461, P. I. 


JUST THE TERRITORY 
YOU WANT MAY 
BE OPEN 


on a nationally-known line of food prod- 
ucts that offers a real opportunity to 
the right man or distributing organiza- 
tion. Give full particulars and finan- 
cial responsibility in first letter. Ad- 
dress Room 2301, 230 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


HELP WANTED 


High Class Business Magazine, not a 
trade journal, has excellent opening for 
an executive advertising salesman fami- 
liar with all phases of magazine adver- 
tising. Salary to start $3, to $3,500. 
This is a young publication and presents 
an syeay for a man with a back- 
ound who wants to progress with the 
South. Box 452, Printers’ Ink. 



































SUBSCRIPTION FULFILLMENT 
with experience in handling all fulfillmeg) 
detail on subscriptions. ite fully, gi 
ing age, experience, salary desired. 
445, Printers’ Ink. 
PHOTOGRAPHER: Assistant for Dram. 
atized Work; young, experienced, aggre: 
sive man preferred. Fair salary. Splendig 
opportunity with Middle West concer 
Box 467, Printers’ Ink. 

Foreign Advertising Agency wants x 
account executive with experience. In rm 
plying give full information as to you 
previous connections. Correspondence cop. 
fidential. Box 468, Printers’ Ink. 


Printing Executive—Estimato 
with first-class knowledge of type ani 
advertising layouts. Medium-size high. 
grade house. Out of town. Give ag 
salary and full details. Box 453, 


WANTED: SALESMAN—Experienced 
in sales of dealer helps and with ides 
we can develop into window and counter 
displays and dealer helps for national 
advertisers in New York district. We 
serve some of the largest. Men in ow 
employ are earning large commissions. 
Box 464, Printers’ Ink. 


_ PRINTING SALESMAN 

Here is an opportunity to connect with 
a concern producing some of the finest 
printing in New York; long established; 
exceptionally well advertised and finan. 
cially sound, but needs experienced help 
in selling. Your answer will be treated 
in strict confidence. Box 442, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MANAGERS, 
COPY AND LAYOUT MEN 


Seeking greater opportunities register with 
us. Executive Service Corp., 100 East 
42nd St., New York City. Ashland 600 
(Agency.) 


SUPERINTENDENT AT $6,000 
Wanted by New York plant operating 
forty-eight hours a week, unusual chance 
for advancement for an able man. Pre. 
vious experience in charge of at least 
seventy men, a thorough knowledge oi 
fine half-tone and process color work, a 
keen eye for color values, and a practical 
knowledge of imposition, lock-up, line-up 
and makeready necessary. rite in own 
hand giving age, religion, and complete 
information regarding experience and 
knowledge of the craft. All answers 
will be treated confidentially. J. Albert 
Lane, 122 East 42nd Street, New York. 


A. K. OSTRANDER 


























$05 Fifth Ave., New York City 
THE MODERN WAY TO 
ACQUAINT THE RIGHT MAN WITH 
THE RIGHT JOB 
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SALESMAN THAT CAN SELL export 
advertising to American manufacturers. 
Exceptional opportunity to right man. 
State whether salary or commission. Box 
469, Printers’ Ink. 


INK 185 


SECRETARY—LAYOUT—expert, rapid 
stenographer; capable correspondent; thor- 
oughly competent, well educated; desires 
secretarial position where o aa. is 
offered to assist layout work. Box 443, P.I 





Technical Advertising Writer 
The Advertising Department of a_pro- 
ressive manufacturer is looking for a 
man to prepare catalogs and advertise- 
ments to sell temperature measuring de- 
ices to selected groups in industry. Re- 
muneration to start must be moderate, 
wt there is an exceptional rtunity 
for one who can present appealingly the 
idvantages and applications of_tempera- 
ture measuring instruments. State age, 
education, experience and salary required. 
Replies will be held in confidence, Loca- 
tion Philadelphia. Box 454, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A Complete Job 


We teach you to write, criticize your 
manuscripts and market your finished 
wroduct 
Tue ScHoot oF JOURNALISM 
(Est. 1921) 
814 Times Bldg., New York City 
Bryant 4896. Enroll for February classes. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Salesman earning $8,000 yearly selling 
advertising services wishes to connect 
with reliable house. Direct-by-mail Ad- 
vertising or High-Grade Art Work de- 
sirable. Best references. Box 446, P. I. 
I've Been Buying Paper, Printing, En- 
graving, etc., for past nine years. Pro- 
juction dept. of agency might find me 
useful. Opportunity more important than 
immediate salary. Box 471, Printers Ink. 
VISUALIZER — Production knowledge 
and finished art work. Lettering, de- 
sign and some figure work. Six years’ 
experience. Responsible, quick, accurate. 
N. Y. C. only. Box 473, Printers’ Ink. 
PRODUCTION MANAGER 
27, college graduate, 5 years’ experience 
publishing field. Knowledge of typog- 
raphy, cuts, layouts, copy, make-up. De- 
sires unusual opportunity. Box 462, P. I. 


RAW MATERIAL 


Young man, college graduate, wants fu- 
ture in copy_and selling with mcy or 
publication. Box 472 Printers’ Ink. 

Woman with Unusual Writing Style, 
six years’ executive editorial and ad- 
vertising experience, now with national 
fashion magazine, wants publicity connec- 
tion with future. Writes excellent fashion 
and cosmetic copy. Box 444, P. I. 

COPY WRITER who is splendid layout 
man; national, mail order, direct mail 
outstanding experience with largest ac- 
counts; accustomed to handle difficult 
problems without supervision; New 
Yorker; go anywhere. Box 466, P. I. 


AVIATION MANUFACTURERS 


If you produce any equipment for a 
ship, flying field or aviator, an air- 
minded advertising man is extr y anx- 
ious to work on your advertising. Will 
offer amazing terms on part time. Ten 
years’ experience with national accounts. 
Box 474, Printers’ Ink. 






































Advertising, Publicity or Editorial Man- 
ager, or Assistant, or Copy Writer— 
Twelve years’ varied experience, including 
merchandising. Now assistant advertising 
and business manager national + ¥ 
Gentile, 33 years old. Box 460, P. I 
TYPOGRAPHICAL LAYOUT 

Young layout man. Printing experience. 
Good knowledge of type and accurate 
fitting copy. xperience more desirable 
than salary. ow with New York 
agency. Box 463, Printers’ Ink. 


VISUALIZER — ART DIRECTOR 


Exceptional experience many prominent 
natio’ campaigns creating illustration 
idea, type arrang t, plete physical 
appearance; New Yorker; go anywhere. 
Box 465, Printers’ Ink. 

CAPABLE EXECUTIVE 
Young man of proven abilities, mature 
judgment, capable of serious responsibili- 
ties, seeks larger field. 

At present purchasing agent large cor- 
poration. Present employers will give 
record. Box 449, Printers’ Ink. 


INTELLIGENT ARTIST 


Fine arts trained; years of all-around 
agency experience; now employed; desires 
position 4 or 5 days a week within 100 
miles of N. Y. City. Small agency or high- 
class printer preferred. Box 451, P. I 


SOME SOUTHERN AGENCY 
needs a copywriter with ability to make 
rough layouts. 32 years old, 5 years in 
advertising. Can do a good selling job in 
type and arrangement. Not a stranger to 
blue _pencil—nor closely acquainted with 
it. Not a genius—only human, ready to 
step on it. Salary won't stagger you. 
Congenial connection a requirement. Box 
447, Printers’ Ink. 


AN ASSET TO YOUR BUSINESS 
Letterer—Designer, Visualizer. Can plan 
attractive layouts. Practical knowledge 
typography, engraving, printing, art. 
Experienced buyer, capable executive, 14 
years’ experience with agencies, publisher, 
printer in N. Y. C. Pleasing personality. 
Ability to meet clients and help put over 
ideas. Want bigger job, bigger opportu- 
nity, N. Y. City. Age 31, married. Am- 
bitious, dependable worker. Box 470, P. I. 


ABLE. EXPERIENCED, ENERGETIC 
Thoroughly experienced newspaper ex- 
ecutive and salesman; Protestant, mar- 
ried, good health, age 31; two years on 
staff jobs and 7 years progress as assis- 
tant advertising manager, advertising 
manager and business manager on south- 
ern newspapers; two years advertising 
executive on paper with 65,000 circula- 
tion, at present business manager of 
paper with 10,000 circulation. Well 
versed in methods of securing local dis- 
play and national advertising, with a 
good general knowledge of classified pro- 
motion and methods. Connected with 
present publisher for seven years but 
desire to locate in Middle Eastern state. 
Interested in securing good opportunity, 
with future, in local display or national 
department. Box 450, Printers’ Ink. 
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Diversification—The Answer to Narrow Profit Margins 
Cart Reimers, President, Reimers & Whitehill, Inc 


The American Austin Makes Its Advertising Debut 
Expripce PETrerson 


Is the Minimum Order Rule a Losing Policy? 
James O. Coox, Jr., Assistant Advertising Manager, California Fruit 
Growers Exchange 


What Groucho Says 
The 150 Leading Magazine Advertisers of 1929 
Advertising Sells Stock During the Bear Market 


How Advertising Overcame an Oil Burner’s Winter Slump 
Rosert H. Powers 


“Business Isn’t Just Business’’ 
Eart C. Sams, President, J. C. Penney Company, Inc 


Should Copy Writers Sign Their Copy? 


Shirt Campaign Is Built Around Individual Package 
Joun M. Sarson 


Sell to Those Who Should Have 
Howarp W. Dicxtnson 


Architects, Spinach and Pants 
Has the Big Stick a Place in Modern Selling? 
A Hotel Uses Personalized Sales Promotion 


How to Criticize Copy and Layouts 
Agsop GLIM 


Should Salesmen Get Credit for Chain-Store Sales? 


Local Association Fights Substandard Work with Advertising 
Carrott E. Pexcissrer 


Newer Uses of the Sales Quota 
A. H. Devure, General Manager, The Billings & Spencer Company 


You Will Look Where the Person in the Illustration Looks 
W. Livincston Larnep 


Professional Advertising Must Not Show Its Professionalism 
T. H. Yuur, Director, McConnell & Fergusson Limited 


Advertised Merchandise in Woolworth’s 


The News Sense in Business—Wherein Jobs Become Jobs—’Ware Pooh 
Corner—Elephants and Mice—Seven Years to Decide This. 


The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 














The answer to— 
“finding the man 


who pays the bills”—C.G. 


Here is a book that tells the truth as to who 
does the buying (owners or tenants) on the 
2,587 tenant farms in McLean County, Illinois, 
based on a farm to farm survey—proves that 
the folks who live on the farms buy for the 
farms. Shows that 96.3% of McLean County 
landlords live in Illinois. 

About this, Dean Davenport writes: “What 
Prairie Farmer has proved by its investigation is 
what mostof us whoreally know Mid-West agri- 
culture have all along believed.” 


Ke Wee for it today— know the 
Wi 290,000 in 1930 


(95% Net Paid) 


»> PRAIRIE FARMER-Ctic2se 


BURRIDGE D. BUTLER, Publisher 
CHARLES P. DICKSON, Adv. Mgr. J. E. EDWARDS, Associate 








Member of: Standard Farm Paper Unit for Illinois and Indiana. See advertisement page *°. 
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Pay Dirt Digging 
Li 
1930's Program 


ise birds are for- 
saking scratching in 
the gravel pit for the 
vagrant worm this 
year. They’re econ- 
omizing on effort by 
digging in rich, 
moist loam. Proven 
markets push ex- 
perimental ones into 
he background. 
Concentration suc- 
ceeds diffusion. 
That’s why Tribune 
Town gives adver- 
tisers the finest op. 
portunity in Amer- 
ica. It’s a healthy 
slice of the entire 
country. 12,000,000 
people live here ina 
compact territory 
dominated by Chi- 
cago. For distribu- 
tion control it has no 
peer. And one great 
salesman, the 
Chicago Tribune, 
‘tan do the selling 
job alone. On Sun- 
day, 44% of all the 
families in the terri- 
tory buy the Tribune. 
Here’s the prime spot 
for concentration 
in 1930! 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 





